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American  Journalism- 

A  concise  history  of  Chroniclers  from  Egyptian  to  wireless  days 


PUBLISHERS  PRESS 


('()AST-T()-( OAST  SEVEN-MGHT  I  EATLRE  NE^ 
The  I^iii)lisliers  Press  Seven-nii^ht  Coast-to- 
(>)asl  Feature  News  Service  which  lias  been  in  lull 
operation  for  the  past  twelve  months,  has  made  good, 
and  demonstrated  that  it  tills  a  leal  need  to  the  up- 
to-date  newspaper  publisher. 

This  service  now  numbers  among  its  clients 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  like 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Tlie  Cleveland  Leader-News. 
Denver  liocky  Mountain  News,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
San  Francisco  ('.all. 

Foreign  News  and  Sports  are  given  special  at- 

(iREATEST  OF  ALL  FOREKiN 
'file  Publishers  Jh'ess  has  succeeded  in  rounding 
out  an  unsurpassed  Foreign  Feature  News  Service. 
Contracts  have  just  been  entered  into  for  three 
famous  authors  and  students  of  social  and  political 
conditions  in  Europe:  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM, 
MAX  PEMBERTON  AND  MRS.  MAX  O’RELL, 
writers  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  three  famous  names,  the 
Publishers  Press  has  a  statT  of  star  writers  thoroughly 

CTRCFLATION-MAKINC;  Sl'NDAY 
d'he  Publishers  Press  for  several  months  past 
has  been  perfecting  plans  for  a  great  new  four-page 
Sunday  (^oinic  for  printing  in  colors.  The  best  comic 
artist  talent  in  the  country  has  been  secured,  and 
these  color  pages  will  be  along  entirely  new  lines  for 
Sunday  (k)lor  comic.  Pages  will  be  printed  artis¬ 
tically,  and  the  ditferent  series  will  be  both  self- 
respecting  and  elfeclive,  but  with  an  abundance  of 
go(Kl  red  bl(Kxl  action — call  it  “slap  stick,’’  if  you 
will. 

This  (>)lor  ('.omic  Supplement  lias  been  pro- 


^YS  SERVICE  FOR  MORNING  NEWSPA1»ERS. 
tention  in  the  Publishers  Ihess  Service,  which  are 
distinctive  and  unlike  anything  else  sent  out.  News¬ 
papers  taking  this  service  secure  a  great  jirivate  leased 
wire  system,  tapping  every  section  of  this  country, 
in  addition  to  securing  daily  a  high  class  service  of 
Feature  News  from  all  foreign  cou!ilries. 

LEASED  WIRE  SERVICE.— The  Publishers  Press 
is  also  in  a  position  to  furnish  papers  not  taking  its 
leased  wire  service  an  up-to-the-minute  Query  service  on 
all  foreign  and  domestic  specials  not  covered  by  the 
routine  press  reports  and  filed  from  our  Bureaus  in 
■  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver  and  San  Francisco. 

FEATFRE  NEWS  SERVICES. 

familiar  with  what  American  newspaper  readers 

desire  from  abroad,  in  all  the  European  Capitals. 

This  NEW  and  COMPLETE  FOREIGN  FEA¬ 
TURE  NEWS  LETTER  SERVICE  is  sutlicient  to 
make  up  two  Foreign  pages  each  Sunday,  covering 
all  the  interesting  news  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
in  a  well  written  and  accurate  manner. 

This  service  is  now  being  olfered  for  exclusive 
territory. 

COLOR  COMIC  SUPPLEMENT, 
duced  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Publishers 
Press  and  the  publishers  of  a  number  of  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  result 
of  long  experience,  much  hard  work,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money.  It  will 
meet  the  very  general  demand  for  a  comic  that  is 
both  clean  and  effective  as  well  as  a  circulation 
maker. 

As  special  territory  has  already  been  restricted, 
we  can  offer  this  supplement  in  only  a  limited  number 
of  Cities.  If  interested,  we  suggest  quick  action. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  PAGES. 

The  Publishers  Press  Syndicate,  working  in  country  and  abroad,  and  not  be  confined  to  the 
combination  with  several  leading  newspaper  i)ub-  Eastern  States. 

fishers  throughout  the  country,  is  in  a  position  to  .  fheie  will  be  pages  Horn  which  selec- 

,  ,  ..  V-..  1-  1  tions  can  be  made  ot  the  number  ot  pages  desired, 

offer  11.  a  l.m.leil  luimber  <>l  Cities  a.i  exceed..  gl>  ^ 

liigli-class  service  ot  Sunday  Magazine  Pages  gotten  attractive  and  artistic  manner,  and  kept  very  close 
up  on  entirely  new’  fines.  to  the  five  news  of  the  day  in  different  parts  of  the 

These  jiages  w  ill  represent  all  sections  of  the  country.  They  will  all  be  semi-newsy  Magazine  pages. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  FICTION  BY  GREAT  WRITERS. 

•  The  Publishers  Press  Syndiate  offers  the  latest  including  the  following: 

and  best  novels  from  the  jien  of  that  great  master  of  The  Famous  Beauty  and  Woman  of  the  World,  Lady 

fiction — A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  This  novel  will  run  de  Bathe  fLily  Langtry),  who  has  entered  into  a  contract 
about  forty  thousand  words,  and  will  be  readv  for  the  Publishers  Press  for  a  series  of  daily  essays 

release  m  about  thirty  days.  „  .  .  *  •  .  .  j 

The  Publishers  Press  also  oners  a  high-class  Serials, 

service  ot  Daily  short  stories  and  Sunday  Fiction  Daily  Home  page  Service,  four  or  five  columns 

pages.  The  Sunday  page  stories,  running  from  four  daily  by  noted  writers  covering  all  points  of  interesting 

to  six  thousand  words,  and  are  handsomely  illus-  Home  reading, 

trated  '  Sunday  Fashion  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  above  services  the  Publishers  Daily^ Comte ^Strfps^^^^^ 

Press  Syndicate  also  offers  a  number  of  very  desira-  Full  page  Interviews  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 

ble  circulation-making  Daily  and  Sunday  features,  newspapers  on  noted  national  characters. 

OniKlif  C  J.  MAR,  253  Broadway,  New  York  City 

1  llDllSnCrS  r  rCSSf  Cieneral  Manager,  After  May  1st,  Tribune  Building,  Park  Row. 


and  best  novels  from  the  pen  of  that  great  master  of 
fiction — A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  This  novel  will  run 
about  forty  thousand  words,  and  will  be  ready  for 
release  in  about  thirty  days. 

The  Publishers  Press  also  offers  a  high-class 
service  of  Daily  short  stories  and  Sunday  Fiction 
pages.  The  Sunday  page  stories,  running  from  four 
to  six  thousand  words,  and  are  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated. 

In  addition  to  the  above  services  the  Publishers 
Press  Syndicate  also  offers  a  number  of  very  desira- 
i)le  circulation-making  Daily  and  Sunday  features, 


Publishers  Press, 


C  J.  MAR, 

(^neral  Manager, 
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EI)ICAT?2I)  to  the  Press  of  the  United  States;  Greatest  Power  of  all 
TLI  Ages  and  Climes;  Molder  of  America’s  Liberal  Institutions;  of  Repre- 
m  Government  the  Architect  and  Conservator;  of  Intellect’s 

Freedom  tlie  Champion  and  Guide;  Support  of  the  Weak  and  Check 
of  the  Strong;  Friend  of  the  Needy  and  Counsellor  of  the  Distressed; 
p'oe  of  Corruption  and  Herald  of  Progress, 

These  pages  have  been  compiled  in  memory  of  the  men,  who  in  ages 
less  generous  and  less  enlightened,  carried  the  torch  of  knowledge  and  battled 
for  human  rights,  high  ideals  and  social  betterment,  with  hardship  as  the  most 
certain  reward  and  ingratitude  the  surest  recompense;  to  whom  the  pillory  — 
of  public  scorn,  born  of  ignorance  and  vainglory,  had  no  terrors;  whose  per¬ 
severance  knew  no  bounds,  courage  no  equal,  and  pens  no  fear. 

Within  these  covers  will  be  found  a  story  that  should  prove  an  inspiration 
and  the  keenest  encouragement  to  the  men  who  now  continue  the  work  of 
shedding  light  upon  the  dark  places  and  truculent  sores  of  the  body  politic, 
who  make  each  day  a  little  better  than  the  one  before;  whose  cultivation  of 
a  healthy  optimism  is  the  greatest  public  service  rendered,  and  whose  dis¬ 
inclination  to  be  awed  by  the  mighty  or  swayed  by  the  shrewd  is  the  public’s 
guarantee  that  the  avenues  of  human  advance  will  never  be  closed. 

^  ^ 

0 HOUGH  no  apologies  need  be  offered.  The  Editor  and  Publisher  avails 
itself  of  this  opportunity  to  announce  that  the  history  of  journalism  as 
here  sketclied  in  broad  lines  is  but  the  initial  effort  in  a  field  of  great 
lireadth,  one  in  wliich  preliminary  surveys  only  have  been  made.  The 
newspaper  report  of  to-day  becomes  history  with  the  morrow,  and  though  much 
that  is  written  is  discarded,  the  keeping  of  man’s  record  has  resulted  in  a 
document  of  tremendous  proportions.  Happily,  with  the  story  told  we  are  not 
concerned;  the  methods  employed  in  its  telling  are  our  quarry,  and  in  future 
issues,  it  is  planned  to  give  them  closer  attention. 

To  the  present-day  newspaper  man  it  is  usually  not  apparent  that  he  is 
doing  an  important  and  lasting  work.  The  daily  edition,  to  be  sure,  is  an 
ephemeral  thing,  consigned  to  oblivion  with  the  close  of  the  form.  But  the 
effort  represented  by  it  remains.  Though  not  a  word  be  preserved,  the  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  or  evil  exerted  upon  society  contributes  to  the  shaping  of  the 
story  of  man.  In  recording  the  events  of  the  day,  the  journalist  molds  the 
history  of  decades  and  centuries. 

It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  the  journalist  appreciate  his  true  position; 
that  in  the  creed  of  a  Watterson,  he  be  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word;  a  man  of  persomil  and  mental  cleanliness,  fair  unto  all  and  con¬ 
siderate  with  those  reached  by  him.  Our  profession  is  the  oldest  known. 
Physicians  were  but  (juacks,  jurists  genuflecting  servants,  and  scientists  simu¬ 
lating  imposters  when  the  chroniclers  of  old  reported  the  little  we  know  of 
f  man  in  antiquity.  In  such  a  sincere  manner  did  they  labor  that  the  scrutiny 
i  of  centuries  has  fastened  upon  them  but  few  transgressions  against  truth. 

That  the  successors  of  such  men,  humble  or  exalted,  have  good  reason  to  hitch 
their  wagons  to  the  stars  needs  no  iteration.  A  venal  press  is  a  serial  misfor¬ 
tune;  a  virtuous  journalism  the  hope  of  man.  Thus  every  effort  to  improve  the - 

intellectual  quality  of  the  newspaper  man  l3ecomes  of  value.  This  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  publication.  j 

Other  efforts  along  this  line  will  be  made.  And  they  are  needed.  Gov¬ 
erned  by  a  wholly  natural  law,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  effect  of 
schools  of  journalism  will  be  felt,  and  even  after  that  there  will  be  ample 
ro(Mn  for  betterment.  After  all  it  is  not  technical  proficiency  that  makes  the 
press  good,  bad  or  indifferent;  (jualities  of  the  heart,  rather  than  properties  of 
the  mind,  are  responsible  for  this.  A  thorough  understanding  of  his  position, 
and  his  obligation  towards  himself  and  society  are  more  essential  to  the  modern 
jounialist  than  ought  else,  and  this  can  best  be  gained  by  taking  the  lessons  of 
newspaper  history  to  heart. 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


A  Combination  That  Commands  Attention ! 


ONK  tliat  tlioroiij^lily  and  profitably  covers  the  niorning  and  afternoon  field  of  Pittsburgh,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  including  liberal  territory  in  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Any  advertiser  seeking  the  most  economical  and  best  channel  through  which  the  largest  returns  in 

dollars  can  be  counted  upon  as 
I  ^  ^  against  the  advertising  cost  will  find 

this^an  ideal  combination  invest- 

(fc.very  Morning  and  Sunday)  covered  by  these 

T  S  a  Home  newspaper  and  covers  its  territory  very  ^  newspapei  s  is  distinguished  for 

X  thoroughly.  its  financial  position,  industrial 

.  j  ,  ,  -x  u-  u  u  strength,  productive  power,  den- 

Its  editorial  strength  is  measured  by  real  merit,  which  has  p  ,  .  j  j.  ,  • 

given  The  Post  a  distinct  individuality  in  its  field.  population  and  distributing 

,  1  1  1.  , ,  .  .1  facilities. 

It  IS  newsy,  clean,  complete  and  reliable;  gives  the  best 

I  market  and  financial  reports,  and  all  the  world’s  happen-  This  whole  territory  is  simply 

ings  hot  from  the  wires.  alive  and  teeming  with  multitudes 

During  1912  the  Post  (Daily  and  Sunday)  gained  916,566  of  money  makers  and  money 

agate  lines  of  paid  advertising  over  the  previous  year,  spenders,  and  quite  naturally  is  one 

including  marked  increase  in  circulation,  which  comes  of  the  most  attractive  advertising 
from  the  substantial  class,  who  want  what  they  want  and  fields  in  America, 
have  the  price  to  pay  for  it. 


Send  for  Sample  Copy, 
Rates  and  Information  of 
Details  Regarding  the 
Daily  and  Sunday  Post. 


This  valued  combination  serves  a 
vast  multitude  of  buyers  who  read 
advertisements  because  they  believe 
they  can  serve  themselves  best  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  many 
commodities  offered  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Here,  then,  is  concentrated  com¬ 
bination  circulation  that  is  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  it  is  powerful  for  its 
efficiency  in  reaching  buyers  for 
goods  througli  economj’  advertis¬ 
ing.  Let  us  give  you  more  details 
about  this  combination. 


THE  W  SUN 

(Every  Afternoon  Flxcept  Sunday) 

TS  the  favorite  afternoon  newspaper  of  all  classes  in 
Pittsburgh  and  the  well-populated  zone  it  serves. 

Over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  are  paid  out  in  wages  and 
salaries  every  day  in  the  district  covered  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun,  hence  “there’s  a  reason”  why  local  advertisers  are 
liberal  users  of  The  Sun’s  advertising  columns,  which 
resulted  in  a  gain  of  665,868  agate  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  during  1912. 


The  progressive  record  of  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  in  advertising  and  circulation  gains  of 
The  Sun  during  the  year  past  tells  the  story 
of  its  value  and  efficiency  as  the  best  after¬ 
noon  medium  in  this  territory. 


EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ,  General  Manager 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN,  Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


NEW  YORK  (Brunswick  Bldg.) 


KANSAS  CITY  (Gumbel  Bldg.) 


DETROIT  (Free  Press  Bldg.) 


CHICAGO  (Mailers  Bldg.) 
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THERE  IS  NOTHING  MODERN 

BUT  THE 

AUXOPLATE 


morning  daily,  ES.TABLI9HCD  1605. 
CVCNINO  DAI  LY,  Cs'TABt.iSHcn  I  e  S  5. 
SCMI-WEEKLY  tSTABLlSHro  1665. 
SUNDAY,  MORNING  AND  EVENING 
CiKCuttnam  ecusOLiOArta. 


I  -J 


WORLD  publishing  COMPANY 
GILBERT  M.  HITCHCOCK, 

R  RESIDE  NT. 


Peliruary  24th,  1913. 


Autoplate  Company  of  America, 

1  Madison  Avenue, 

Hew  York. 

Gentlemen; - 

Replying  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  SEMI -AUTO PLATE  MACHIHE,  V7e  beg  to  say 
that  the  machine  is  working  perfectly  and  has  not 
.caused  us  the  slightest  trouble.  We  make  from  60 
to  200  plates  a  day  and  are  getting  more  prompt  and 
regular  press-starts  than  we  have  known  before  In 
years. 

We  are  going  to  reduce  our  stereotyping 
force  one  and  probably  two  men  and  believe  we  will 
not  lessen  the  efficiency  of  our  force  since  the 
5EMI-AUT0PLATE  Is  glvdng  such  satisfactory  results. 


Yours  respectfully, 
WORLD  PUBLISHIRG  COMPARY, 


L 


The  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  is  the  publisher’s  greatest  help  towards  circulation. 
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AN  E  N  D  C 


During  the  Preceding  Six  Months 


Quick  Change  Model  8 


Three  Magazine  Linotype 


MERGENTH/ 


Linotypes  Ordered  froi 

October,  1912 
November, 


January,  191 
February,  II 
March,  1913- 


The  Buyers  of  These  Machines  Backj 

The  LINOTYFE  \ 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTY 

CHICAGO:  1100  S.  Wabash  Avenue  SAN  FRAN 

TORONTO:  CANAI 
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‘  LINOTYPE 


ickleir  Money  Their  Belief  in  Us  and  That 


Is  the  Only  Way 


ronSrooklyn  Factory  During 

12  -  ■  -  ■  111 

•,| . 114 

•.  I  -  -  -  -  131 


OMPANY 

tcramento  Street 
ltd.,  35  Lombard  St. 


TRIBUNE 

BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  ORLEANS:  549  Baronne  Street 


During  the  Six  Months  Just  Past 


Quick  Change  Model  9 


Four  Magazine  Linotype 
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In  Fort  WorthiTex  Jt’s  The  Star-Telegram 

Now  30,000  Daily 

“PAID”  CIRCULATION 

VS. 

^TRINTED  and  CIRCULATED^^  CIRCULATION 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  circulation  statements  always  show  “sworn  net  paid” 
circulation  in  detail. 

Some  newspapers  make  statements  that  show  only  circulation  “printed.” 

In  selecting  your  medium  do  not  be  confused;  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
sworn  “net  paid”  circulation  and  “gross”  circulation. 

Insist  upon  a  circulation  statement  that  shows  “net  paid”  as  well  as  “gross” 
circulation.  ’ 

Siiiiimary  of  Sworn  Statements  issued  by 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM. 

95%  of  Star-Telegram  Circulation  is  in  Fort  Wortii  Trade  Territory. 

Sworn  NKT  PAID  circulation  for  1909 .  17,002 

Sworn  NKT  PAID  circulation  for  1910 .  18,505 

Sworn  XKT  PAID  circulation  for  1911 .  20,204 


Sworn  XKT  PAID  circulation  f 

Sworn  XKT  PAID  circulation  f 

Sworn  XKT  PAID  circulation  f 

Sworn  XKT  PAID  circulation  f 

Sworn  XKT  PAID  circulation  f 


or  1912 . 24,029 

or  last  six  months  of  1912 .  20,014 

or  .lanuary,  1918 .  20,815 

or  February,  1918 .  27,748 

or  March,  1918 .  28,051 


Any  of  these  statements  in  detail  upon  recpiest. 

A  steady,  substantial  growth  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Contests,  Premiums,  Reductions 
in  Subscription  Price,  or  other  circulation  schemes. 

GROWTH  IN  VOLUME  OF  ADVERTISING 

igii  1912 

Paid  Local  Display,  agate  lines .  3,433,446  3,807,832 

“  Foreign  "  “  “  .  932,446  1,092,525 

“  Classified  “  “  .  987,914  1,126,272 

TOTAI .  5.354'256  6.026,629 

A  gain  of  672.373  agate  lines  over  191 1. 

In  1911  The  .^tar-Telegram  carried  24  ])er  cent,  more  advertising  than  was  carried  hy  any  other  I'ort 
Worth  paper. 

In  1912  we  carried  32  per  cent,  more  than  was  carried  by  any  other  Fort  Worth  paper. 

Tlie  Star-Telegram  is  the  only  newspaper  in  Fort  Worth  that  has  published  regularly  for  the  past 
four  years  SWORN  DKTAILKD  CIRCULATION  STATKMKNTS,  SHOWING  NKT  PAID  AS  WKLL 
AS  (iROSS  CIRCULATION;  it  is  the  only  paper  in  Fort  Worth  which  submitted  to  an  examination 
of  its  circulation  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  when  requested  to  do  so  in  1912;  it  is  the 
only  jfaper  in  Fort  Worth  which  made  Sworn  statement  of  its  ownership,  circulation,  etc.,  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  October  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1918,  as  required  by  Act  of  Congress. 

To  cover  Fort  Worth  and  Fort  Worth  trade  territory  in  the  most  thorough  manner 
you  MUST  use  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


AMON  G.  CARTER 

Vice~Prest.  and  General  Mgr. 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 

Advertising  Manager 
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101  Columns  Advertising  Gain  in  February 
122  Columns  Advertising  Gain  in  March 
77  r  Columns  Advertising  Gain  in  First  Half  of  April 

These  straws  show  the  direction 
of  the  popular  wind  in 
New  York 


The  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

published  in  the  interest  of  the 
PUBLIC  -  an  old  paper  with  a 
young  spirit — its  pages  full  of 
life  and  progress 

Has  received  the  stamp  of  pop¬ 
ular  approval. 


“IT  HAS  NO  STRINGS  ON  IT” 


THE  editor  and  RUiBLiSHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


Xo  the  Advertisers  of  America 


THK  ('HICA(i()  DAILY  NEWS  is  inaugurating  an  inlcMisive  campaign  to  advertise  to  its  readers 
tlie  value  to  lliem  of  llie  paper’s  advertising  columns.  Tliis  campaign  is  planned  to  run  through¬ 
out  the  entire  year,  and  its  purpose  is  to  bring  the  paper’s  readers  and  advertisers  into  closer 
relations  of  mutual  appreciation  and  confidence.  No  advertiser  who  has  used  The  DAILY  NEWS 
with  consistent  regularity  has  ever  had  occasion  to  complain  that  his  returns  were  not  up  to 
standard  and  more,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  The  DAILY  NEWS  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  its  readers  to  the  announcements  of  its  advertisers.  To  this  end  it  will  continue  to 
exercise  the  closest  discrimination  as  to  the  kind  of  advertising  accepted,  in  order  that  the  confidence 
of  its  readers  in  the  integrity  of  its  advertising  columns  may  be  fully  justified. 

This,  then,  is  vour  campaign,  Mr.  Advertiser,  a  campaign  primarily  in  vour  interest,  an  effort  to 
give  you  more  and  more  for  your  money.  For  years  it  has  been  very  generally  recognized  that  The 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  gives  the  advertiser  more  for  his  money  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
America — a  conviction  based  on  considerations  consequent  upon  the  following  facts: 


1.  The  DAILY  NEWS  circulates  more  papers  in  the  same  area  than 

any  t)thfr  newspaner  in  tli“  world.  (3f  its  March  daily  average  of 
copies  all  but  about  were  sold  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs — over 

•{■Ci.tHJO  city  circulation,  which  is  m  >re  than  ttcice  the  city  circulation  of 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  either  daily  or  Sunday — in  certain  instances 
3,  5  and  6  times  more  (in  one  case  probably  30  times  more).  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  between  425,000  and  450,000  families  in  Chicago. 
Eliminating  those  who  do  not  read  English,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
The  Postoffice  Review  said,  “Nearly  everybody  who  reads  the  English 
language  in,  around  or  about  Chicago  reads  The  DAILY  NEWS.’’ 

2.  The  D.MLY  NEWS  enjoys  the  confidence  of  its  readers  in  a 
degree  not  equaled  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  and  approached 
by  few,  if  any.  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  It  is  an  independent 
newspaper,  free  from  partisan  motive  or  bias,  accurate  and  impartial 
It  appeals  to  the  thinking,  dispassionate  reader  rather  than  to  the  unthink¬ 
ing  partisan.  It  is  a  family  newspaper.  To  its  complete  local  and  domes¬ 
tic  news  service  is  added  a  special  foreign  cable  service  unequaled  in 
extent,  completeness  and  cost  by  any  other  American  newspaper.  Ihe 
DAILY  NEWS  maintains  its  own  foreign  offices,  with  its  own  exclusive 
staff  representatives,  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Pekin,  besides  special 
correspondents  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Dublin,  Stockholm,  Bergen,  Copenhagen, 
Sophia,  Cairo,  Gibraltar,  Belgrade,  Constantinople  and  sixty  other  foreign 
news  centers.  This  has  l>een  its  news  and  editorial  character  throughout 
the  thirty-seven  years  of  its  publication.  Its  readers  have  become  attached 
to  it  through  the  natural  and  legitimate  influences  of  its  high  character, 
and  are  therefore  bound  to  it  by  deliberate  and  long-continued  choice. 
By  the  factors  of  time  and  honest  and  enterprising  service  it  has  won 
their  confidence,  and  retains  their  loyalty.  Thus  its  high  editorial  stand¬ 
ard  has  given  its  advertising  columns  an  unusual  character  and  has  made 
the  purchasing  power  of  its  circidation  exceptionally  high. 

3.  The  volume  of  local  display  and  classified  advertising  is  univer¬ 


sally  accepted  as  an  index  to  a  newspaper’s  advertising  strength.  The 
D.\ILY  NEWS  publishes  a  preponderance  of  local  display  advertising. 
For  example,  the  January  and  February  totals  of  this  year  show  that  The 
DAILY  NEWS  printed  more  local  display  advertising,  6  days  a  week, 
than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  printed  in  7.  The  DAILY  NEWS  is 
the  great  “Want  Ad’’  medium  of  Chicago.  It  prints  a  greater  number 
of  “Help  Wanted”  advertisements  than  all  other  Chicago  newspapers — 
daily  and  Sunday  combined.  It  is  Chicago’s  “Want  Ad”  Directory.  It  is 
the  great  advertising  Market  Place  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses 
because  it  is  the  paper  of  all  the  people. 

4.  The  DAILY  NEWS’  advertising  rate  is  one  of  the  three  lowest 
in  America.  Its  minimum  display  rate  on  contract  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  line  per  thousand  circulation.  The  Publishers’  Guide  of 
January  gives  The  D.MLY  NEWS’  rate,  based  on  its  old  circulation  state¬ 
ment  of  341,fly4  (31,273  less  than  its  March  average)  as  .013!!  per  inch,  as 
against  an  average  rate  of  .0238  per  inch  of  140  other  newspapers  in  the 
28  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  very 
high  quality  of  The  DAILY  NEWS’  circulation.  This  low  rate,  coupled 
with  an  extremely  responsive,  concentrated  clientele,  is  an  important 
factor  in  making  The  DAILY  NEWS  “America’s  greatest  advertising 
medium.” 

5.  The  DAILY  NEWS  is  the  standard  of  advertising  value  by 
which  all  other  American  newspapers  are  measured.  In  support  of  this 
proposition  we  submit  the  following  convincing  testimony  from  Printers’ 
Ink  of  New  York,  than  which  there  is  no  higher  advertising  authority  in 
.\merica : 

“When  Printers’  Ink  promised  a  sugar  bowl  to  a  paper  that,  among 
all  those  published  in  the  United  States,  gives  an  advertiser  the  best 
service  in  proportion  to  the  price  charged,  the  bowl  was  awarded  to  The 
Chicago  D.MLY  NEWS,  and  no  one  has  ever  asserted  that  it  did  not  go 
where  it  belonged.” 


TO  SUMMARIZE  IN  A  SENTENCE: 

The  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  carries  more  advertising  0  days  a  week,  wields  a  stronger 
influence  with  its  readers,  has  a  larger  circulation  in  a  more  compact  territory,  and  sells  its  space 
at  less  cost  per  thousand  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


Therefore: 


I 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 

America’s  Greatest  Advertising  Medium 


JOHN  1!.  WOODWARD,  blastcrn  .\dvcrtisiiig  Representative,  7n!)-7ln  Times  Bldg.,  NEW  5’ORK 
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A  General  History  of  American  Journalism 


With  a  Unique  Historical  Introduction 


By  CHARLES  CAPEHART 


I 


OURNALISM  had  its  beginning  with  the  dawn  of 
I  history.  The  first  editor  was  a  primitive  man  who, 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  Hint  and  a  rock  for  a  mallet, 
rude  inscriptions  in  picture  form  upon  stone. 
Thousands  of  years  before  Christ  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  representing  the  cul¬ 
tured  races  of  that  epoch,  mastered  the  art  of  hieroglyphic 
writing,  and  left  behind  them  on  clay  tablets,  on  obelisks,  on 
slates  of  stone,  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  on 
coffins  and  inside  of  them  records  of  kings 
and  important  happenings  of  their  age.  Thus 
begins  the  story  of  ancient  Journalism. 

There  was  a  saying  among  the  Greeks  that 
“on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man.”  This  meant  that  the  ancient 
civilizations  that  had  flourished  for  centuries 
in  Egypt  had  left  behind  them  a  great  number 
of  statues  and  monuments  erected  in  honor  of 
the  kings  and  gods  they  worshiped.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Egyptian  Kings  were  the 
first  to  deposit  in  coffins  prayers  to  their 
deities  and  to  write  hieroglyphic  reports  of 
their  own  good  deeds,  on  their  tombs  and 
obelisks,  which  were  erected  in  most  instances 
while  the  individual  monarch  still  lived. 

Scientists  who  have  studied  with  great  care 
the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us  have 
been  unable  to  determine  how  long  before  this 
man  had  existed  and  had  employed  stone  or 
clay  to  preserve  for  his  own  people  or  those 
who  should  come  after  him  a  record  of  his 
deeds.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  while 
the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylon¬ 
ians  were  the  first  to  make  systematic  records 
by  means  of  figures  of  men,  animals,  plants  and 
other  natural  and  artificial  objects,  writings  of 
this  kind  were  known  long  before  Osirteseni  I., 
a  King  of  Thebia,  who  reigned  over  upper 
Egj’pt  and  the  Arabian  side  of  lower  Egypt 
3,600  years  ago,  erected  the  obelisk  bearing 
his  name.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  older  and 
smaller  part  of  the  great  temple  at  Thebes, 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  Nile. 

The  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  near  Antinop- 
olis,  which  were  beguh  just  before  or  during  nes-xhensu 

the  reign  of  this  monarch,  were  grottoes  tun-  teai 

neled  into  the  hills.  Their  walls,  which  can  Kh\!n'su.‘‘'The^Vn 

be  seen  to-day,  are  covered  with  drawings  and  jiiaced  ill  anothei 

hieroglyphics  describing  the  different  indus-  and  times.  A  li 

tries,  trades,  manufactures,  games  and  amuse-  unearthed  and  pi 

ments  of  the  people  of  those  days.  .  Museum. 

On  this  page  will  be  seen  a  picture  of  the 
coffin  in  which  Nes-Khensu,  an  ancient  royal  scribe,  was  buried. 
Nes-Khensu  made  his  own  coffin  and  inscribed  on  its  surface 
in  his  own  hand  a  message  that  has  come  down  through  the 
procession  of  the  centuries  to  our  day.  What  modern  journalist 
will  be  as  successful  as  he  in  perpetuating  his  name  and  history 
three  thousand  years  by  means  of  any  record,  written  by  him¬ 
self,  that  may  be  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb? 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  seen  in  the  coffin;  “Nes-Khensu,  a  royal  scribe 


NES-XHENSU'S  STOBT,  3,600 
TEAXS  OED. 

.\  royal  Egyptian  scribe,  was  Nes- 
Khensu.  The  inner  coffin  In  which 
he  was  buried,  pictured  above,  was 
jiiaced  in  another  hewn  out  of  gran¬ 
ite.  It  contains  a  story  of  his  life 
and  times.  A  little  over  a  century 
ago  the  Hritish  Excavation  Company 
unearthed  and  placed  It  In  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum. 


of  the  offerings  of  Amen-Ra,  the  lord  of  the  thrones  of  all  the 
world  and  King  of  the  gods  at  Thebes;  the  son  of  a  libationer 
of  Amen,  Techet-Khensu-auf-ankh.”  His  wife  was  a  priestess 
called  Tchet-Mut,  a  lady  of  the  college  of  Amen-Ra  at  Thebes. 
Symbols  and  emblems  of  the  gods  Ra  and  Osiris,  the  cartouches 
of  Amen-hetep,  first  King  of  Egypt.  The  sides  of  the  coffin  are 
decorated  with  figures  of  a  number  of  the  gods  of  the  under¬ 
world.  Scenes  in  which  Amen-Mes  and  Nes-Mut,  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
making  offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the 
deceased.  On  the  sides  of  the  coffin  Nes- 
Khensu  pictured  and  painted  some  of  the  acts 
of  his  devotion,  through  life,  to  his  gods. 
“The  deceased  making  an  offering  to  the  cow 
Hathor”;  “An  offering  to  Osiris  Tanen,  to 
Osiris  Un-nefer,  prince  of  the  living”;  “To 
the  Sphinx,  symbol  of  Amen-hetep.”  “The 
jackal  drawing  a  boat  in  which  is  the  eye  of 
Ra;  the  wife  of  the  deceased  adorning  Tanen 
and  his  funeral  procession,  in  which  the  bier 
is  drawn  by  the  sacrificial  cow.” 

We  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  centuries  that  must  have  passed  before 
this  style  of  writing  came  into  use  and  the 
characters  grouped  into  sentences.  The  first 
great  change  in  the  art  of  writing  was  the 
employment  of  figures  for  the  names  of  objects 
and  not  for  the  objects  themselves.  From 
these  came  the  ability  to  represent  a  sound  or 
syllable,  and  through  them  they  were  enabled 
to  represent  ideas,  feelings  and  actions  that 
could  not  be  expressed  in  pictures  alone.  The 
second  great  step  in  the  art  of  writing  was 
made  when  the  scribes  of  the  day  discovered 
that  twenty  or  thirty  monosyllabic  sounds 
came  into  use  much  oftener  than  the  others. 
These  were  vowel  sounds,  and  vowels  joined 
to  single  consonants  which  later  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  alphabet.  Although  the 
Egyptian  priests  did  not  evolve  the  alphabet, 
they  made  long  strides  in  the  right  direction. 

The  power  of  transmitting  thoughts  to 
absent  friends  or  to  future  generations  by 
means  of  a  few  black  marks  made  on  stone  or 
wood  is  such  a  wonderful  art  that  many 
STOBT,  3,600  scholars  are  of  the  belief  that  it  must  have 
been  communicated  to  the  forefathers  of  the 
coffin  In  which  human  race  by  Divine  Power;  otherwise  it  is 
;wn  out  of  gran-  difficult  to  account  for  its  presence  among  all 

r‘over®f  century  peoples  of  the  earth  from  the  dawn  of  civil- 

avation  Company  • i.,*  ^ 

d  It  in  the  Brit-  IZatlOIl. 

None  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  more 
interesting  and  perhaps  more  ancient  than 
those  bearing  the  hieroglyphic  names  for  the  months,  the  half 
months  and  weeks.  The  Egyptians  divided  the  year  into  three 
parts — the  season  of  vegetation,  the  season  of  harvest  and  the 
season  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  Valley.  Each  of  the  seasons 
are  divided  into  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  months,  and 
every  month  into  thirty  days.  At  some  unknown  time  days 
were  added  which  were  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Epagmenae. 
In  reckoning  time  this  civil  year  of  365  days  was  in  constant 
use  from  1322  B.  C.  for  1,461  years.  _ _  _ 
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At  that  time  the  months  began  a  whole  season  too  early  for 
their  names,  the  month  of  Thoth,  the  first  month  of  vegetation, 
being  soon  after  mid-summer,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion.  The  question  is  naturally  asked.  When  was  the  calendar 
rearranged  so  that  the  names  of  the  months  corresponded  to 
the  seasons? 

It  is  claimed  by  many  scientists  that  Julius  Caesar,  about 
forty-five  years  B.  C.,  through 
the  help  of  Sosigenes,  an 
Alexandrian  philosopher,  em¬ 
ployed  the  old  Egyptian  cal¬ 
endar  to  form  our  present- 
day  calendar  of  365  days. 

Astronomers  now  measure 
the  length  of  years  and  days 
by  so  many  revolutions  of  the 
earth  and  the  earth’s  revolu¬ 
tions  around  the  sun.  This 
particular  mention  of  the  cal¬ 
endars  of  both  ancient  times 
and  of  the  present  day  has  no 
special  bearing  on  the  history 
of  journalism  except  that  it 
proves  the  accuracy  of  those 
old  Egj^ptian  writers. 

We  still  wonder  how  the 
ancients  were  able  to  devise 
methods  of  keeping  accurate 
records  of  the  flight  of  sea- 
.sons  and  years  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
.scientific  principles  that  have 
developed  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  That  they 
were  successful  in  measuring 
time  and  in  pre.serving  the  records  of  historical  events  in  their 
proper  order  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  walls 
of  tombs  and  on  the  obelisks.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
method  employed  by  them  had  its  origin  among  people  who 
lived  thou.sands  of  years  before  the  Egyptians,  and  was  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  by  word  of  mouth. 

Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Journalism. 

W’hile  most  historians  point  to 
the  ancient  Egj'ptians  as  the  first 
race  of  men  to  leave  their  records 
of  events  in  such  shape  that  they 
have  been  handed  down  through 
we  must  look 


While  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  drew  pictures  and 
were  gifted  in  the  art  of  carving,  their  style  of  lettering  appears 
more  modern  than  it  really  is.  The  originals  of  the  examples 
of  early  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Journalism  depicted  in  the 
following  pages  were  examined  in  the  British  Mu.seum  by  the 
writer.  The  letters  are  uniform  in  appearance  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  pictures  of  hawks,  snakes  and  vegetables.  It  is  said  that 

this  writing  is  very  similar 
_  to  that  of  the  ancient  He¬ 
brew.  Here  we  find  what 
seems  to  be  the  first  spelling 
book.  We  think  a  great  deal 
of  our  Webster  and  other 
standard  dictionaries  of  to¬ 
day  and  could  not  very  well 
get  along  without  them,  but 
the  Babylonian  syllabary  or 
spelling  book,  written  B.  C. 
442,  and  shown  on  page  6, 
was  as  important  in  its 
day. 

Nearly  every  journalist 
knows  that  news  letters  pre¬ 
ceded  the  newspaper.  Early 
in  the  history  of  our  own  na¬ 
tion  our  forefathers  were 
obliged  to  depend  for  their 
news  letter  wri- 


m 


news  upon 

ters.  That  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  knew  the  art 
of  letter  writing  3,000  years 
ago  is  shown  by  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  page  6  of  one  of  these 
ancient  news  letters  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

We  have  heard  the  story  of  Noah  and  his  Ark  and  the  flood 
that  covered  all  the  earth  many  times  since  we  first  went  to 
Sunday-school.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonian  clay  tablets  antedating  by  some  centuries  the  Hebrew, 
historians  tell  practically  the  same  story. 

The  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  story  of  the  deluge  may 

be  seen  on  clay  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Attention  is  called  to  these 
ancient  records  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  original  trend 
of  what  is  now  called  journalism. 
In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  a  little 
of  what  has  been  learned  con¬ 
cerning  the  beginnings  of  pic¬ 
tured  and  written  thought. 

It  was  man’s  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  in  words  and  signs  his 
devotion  to  a  supreme  being  that 
brought  to  us  the  world  of  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  that  we  now 
possess.  That  desire  is  traced 
back  through  the  ages  of  an¬ 
tiquity  only  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  journalism,  or  by  written 
records  such  as  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  these  pages.  The  world 
would  be  little  more  than  a  cave  dwelling  place  had  it  not  been 
for  the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  thousands  of 
years,  even  though  many  of  these  chronicles  were  chiseled  in 
granite  by  idolatrous  nations.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  words  written,  pictured  and  printed  in  relation  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  time  and  this  story  must 
suggest  enough  material  to  fill  ten  or  twelve  volumes. 


A  FAFTRUS  NEWS  SHEET,  5,000  TEARS  OED. 

This  shows  another  style  of  news  records  of  ancient  Egyptian  days.  I’ajiy- 
rus.  a  tali,  pracefui.  sedsy  plant,  supplied  the  favorite  writiiiR  material  of  tlie 
ancient  world,  and  many  ))riceless  records  of  antiq>iity  are  preservtsl  to  us  in 
liapyri.  The  i>ith  of  the  plant  was  ))ressed  flat  and  tliin  and  joined  with  others 
to  form  strips,  on  wliich  records  were  written  and  j)ainted.  The  oldest 
luece  of  this  kind  of  news  dates  liark  to  It.  C.  3500,  thus  making:  it  about  5,413 
years  old. 
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ages  of  civilization 
to  the  ancient  Babylonians  and 
A.ssyrians  for  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  facts  upon  which  our 
present-day  language  and  writ¬ 
ings  are  founded. 

We  find  records  of  kings  who 
reigned  as  far  back  as  B.  C.  1850. 

Ismi-dagan,  an  ancient  Assyrian 
king,  is  revealed  to  us  through 
hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  monu¬ 
ments,  and  baked  clay  tablets,  a 
kind  of  terra  cotta.  The  most 
remarkable  features  of  Assyrian 
civilization  was  its  literature  and  libraries  of  clay  tablets.  It 
is  to  these  records  that  we  owe  most  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  that  people.  The  principal  Assyrian 
library  was  at  Nineveh,  and  the  monarch  who  did  most  for 
Assyrian  literature  was  Assur-bani-pal,  the  Sardonapulus  of 
the  Greeks,  to  whose  time  the  majority  of  the  tablets  belonged. 
.Several  hundreds  of  these  clay  tablets  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Ancient  Hebrew  Writings. 

Among  the  ancient  inscriptions  and  writings  on  monuments 
and  other  imperishable  materials,  there  is  none  more  interesting 
than  the  ancient  Hebrew,  which 
is  by  right  a  semetic  language. 

Aramaic  (from  the  Hebrew 
Aram)  was  spoken  in  Northern 
Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Bab¬ 
ylon.  The  Jews  spoke  a  dia¬ 
lect  of  that  language  and  after 
their  return  from  captivity  at 
Babylon,  B.  C.  536,  adopted  the 
Hebrew  as  their  sacred  lan¬ 
guage.  The  Hebrew-Aramaic 
was  a  tongue  in  which  Christ 
and  His  disciples  conversed. 

“The  ancient  Hebrew  shares 
the  imperfections  of  the  Semetic 
branch  of  languages  to  which 
it  belongs,”  says  Quackenbos, 

“and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
tongues,  the  Jews  claiming  that 
it  was  the  original  language  of 
the  human  race.” 

Its  name  is  derived  from 
Heber,  an  ancestor  of  Abraham, 
and  conseciuently  of  the  people 
who  spoke  the  cla.ssical  tongue 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  whose  father 
dwelt  in  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees,” 
about  B.  C.  2000,  the  Semetic 
dialect  differed  very  little  from 
the  Hebrew’.  The  old  Hebrew 
alphabet  only  contained  tw’elve 
letters,  this  number  being  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  twenty-two. 

The  most  ancient  Semetic  poetry 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew’  of  the 
oldest  books  of  the  Bible. 

Nearly  one-half  of  their  sacred 
writings  was  w’ritten  in  verse, 
chiefly  lyrical,  ranging  from  the  simplest  to 
the  sublimest  strains  of  prophecy.  Quack¬ 
enbos  says:  “Other  literatures  boast  of  their 
epics  and  dramas;  but  the  Hebrew,  w’ithout 
either,  has  exerted  a  far  more  exalted  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  human  mind  than  any  other.” 

“Their  language  is  significant  and  strik¬ 
ing,  their  thoughts  lofty  and  solemn,  their 
tone  severely  moral,  their  themes  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  man.  What  wonder  that 
the  Hebrew’  poets  tower  above  the  sublimest 
writers  of  their  times  and  countries?” 

“Whatever,”  says  Taylor,  “possesses  most  of 
simple  majesty  and  force,  w’hatever  is  most 
fully  fraught  with  feeling,  w’hatever  draws 
away  the  soul  from  its  cleaving  to  the  dust 
and  lifts  the  thoughts  tow’ard  a  brighter 
sphere — all  such  elements  w’e  ow’e  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  Hebrew’  Scriptures,  espe¬ 
cially  those  parts  that  are  in  spirit  and  form 
poetic.” 

The  earliest  Hebrew’  writer  of  w’hom  we 
have  positive  know’ledge  w’as  Moses,  the 
author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
called  by  the  Jews  “The  Book  of  the  Law.” 

Every  newspaper  man  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  life  and  times  of  this  Giant  of  his¬ 
tory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  influence  still  lives.  In  the 
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city  of  Rome  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  Moses,  the  w’ork 
of  Micheal-Angelo.  It  is,  of  course,  a  creation  of  the 
artist’s  imagination,  as  are  thousands  of  other  sculptured  and 

painted  pictures  representing 
men  and  women  whose  real 
likenesses  were  never  made 
w’hile  they  lived.  Nevertheless, 
Moses  made  a  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  the 
whole  W’orld.  The  law’s  he  laid 
dow’n  in  the  wilderness  near 
Mt.  Sinai  are  the  basic  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  our  modern  govern¬ 
ments.  Rawlinson’s  ancient 
history  states  that  the  “Au¬ 
thenticity  of  Moses  works  as 
part  of  God’s  w’ord  has  been 
disputed  from  time  to  time;  but 
neither  Jews  nor  Christians 
doubt  its  inspiration.  If  either 
of  these  religious  sects  doubted 
it,  they  w’ould  have  to  build  a 
new  foundation  for  their 
churches.” 

The  Phoenician  Language. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet,  it 
is  asserted  by  some  historians, 
was  composed  of  twenty-four 
letters,  and  were  more  mod- 
ernly  arranged,  grammatically 
speaking,  than  any  other  of  its 
day.  The  narrow  strip  of  coast 
land  between  the  Libanus 
Mountains  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  was  recognized  as 
an  important  center  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Its  cities  w’ere  seats  of  art 
and  commerce;  Africa,  Sicily 
and  Spain  were  dotted  with  its 
colonies  and  trading  stations; 
the  sails  of  its  merchantmen 
W’ere  stretched  on  every  known  sea  and  its 
language  known  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  Kirjath-Sepher  was  known  as  the 
famous  “Book  City”  during  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  The  name  of  this  city  implies  that 
it  W’as  a  repository  of  books,  said  to  be  those 
of  public  records  and  w’orks  of  law’.  One  im¬ 
portant  Phoenician  writer  know’n  to  us  is 
Sanchoniathon.  “Fragments  of  his  history, 
written,”  Quackenbos  says,  “perhaps  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  have  survived 
through  a  Greek  translation.” 

(irecian  Journalism. 

While  the  Phoenicians  were  winning 
maritime  supremacy,  and  achievements  in 
art  and  science  were  spreading  the  renown 
of  Egypt  throughout  all  countries,  a  simple 
agricultural  people  were  quietly  moving 
w’estw’ard  tow’ard  Greece  and  Italy.  It  has 
ever  been  man’s  ambition  to  migrate  w’est- 
w’ard.  These  Pelasgic  tribes,  as  they  w’ere 
formally  called,  w’ere  the  ancestors  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  ancient  Greeks  themselves 
claimed,  w’ith  pride,  to  have  sprung  direct 
from  the  earth  (just  as  the  Jews  claimed  to 
be  the  chosen  people  of  God),  and  a  golden 
grasshopper,  worn  in  the  hair  as  an  ornament  by  the  women  of 
Athens,  point  to  this  belief  in  their  autochthony. 


THE  BABTLONIAH  CHBONICXiE. 

This  is  a  clay  tablet  in  the  Babylonian  character,  with  a  chronicle  or 
list  of  the  principal  events  which  took  place  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
between  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Nabu-nasir,  King  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
744.  There  are  several  events  inscribed  which  give  separate  reports  of 
the  important  news  of  that  day.  These  news  items  are  separated  by  lines 
(or  what  we  call  rules)  drawn  between  the  paragraphs.  In  column  three 
is  a  story  of  the  murder  or  assassination  of  Sennachherib,  King  of  Assyria, 
who  was  killed  by  his  own  son  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  Tebet,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  The  story  is  written  in  the  same  style  as  some 
jiresent-day  reporters  weave  sensational  stories  of  assassinations. 


THE  FIBST  KNOWH  MAP  OF  THE 
WOBED. 

This  Babylonian  map  is  probably  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  C.  The  two  circles  are 
sui>posed  to  represent  the  ocean,  while  the 
Uiver  Euphrates  and  Babylon  are  shown 
inside  them.  The  upper  j>art  of  the  tablet 
is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
planatory  table. 
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These  newcomers  were  the  Hellenic  race,  identical  with  the 
Phoenician  in  origin,  but  forced  to  a  higher  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  garden  of  Asiatic  culture  and  ready  to  burst  into  a 
blossom  on  the  soil  of  Greece.  They  were  a  people  of  greater 
vigor,  physically  and  in¬ 
telligently.  Thev  formed  ^ 

a  new  nation  and  endowed 
it  with  new  life,  and  with 
their  Pelasgic  dialect  modi¬ 
fied  by  that  of  their  kins¬ 
men  in  the  Greek  peninsu¬ 
la,  they  evolved  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  destined 
to  teach  the  whole  world  in 
arts  and  classics.  These 
Greeks  had  a  popular  prov¬ 
erb,  “Do  nothing  too 
much,”  which  they  applied 
in  writings  as  in  acting. 

“Ancient  Greek,”  says 
Quackenbos,  “is  the  most 
musical  language  of  the 
Indo-European  group.  No 
monotonous  repetition  mars 
the  harmony  of  Greek.  It 
presents  a  pleasing  variety 
in  its  vowel  sounds.”  “The 
earlie.st  forms  of  poetry 
were  hymns  to  the  deities. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  a  worship  of 
Nature.  Imagination  peo¬ 
pled  every  nook  of  their 
picturesque  land  with  su¬ 
pernatural  beings,  and 
each  was  propitiated  with 
song,  from  the  wood  nymph 
supposed  to  reside  in  the 
spreading  oak  to  the  Sun- 

god  Apollo,  who,  with  the  ‘Nine  Muses,’  the  godesses  of  poetry, 
abode  on  snow  crowned  Parnassus.  To  iMother  Earth  were 
poured  forth  strains  of  glowing  gratitude  for  her  bounty;  the 
god  of  wine,  Bacchus,  was  hymned  with  lively  lays  in  praise  of 
revelry,  and  the  burden  of  sacred  songs  varied  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  divinity. 

“The  delights  and  sorrows  of 
domestic  life  also  found  utterance 
in  verse;  when  the  bride  was 
escorted  to  her  new  home  the  nup¬ 
tial  song  was  sung,  and  for  the 
dead  the  funeral  dirge  was 
chanted.” 

♦  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  Greek  letters.  From  such 
rude  beginnings  the  Greek  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  strides  unparalleled  in 
history,  mounted  to  the  grandest 
heights  ever  attained  in  poetry. 

Moreover,  to  original  Greek  we 
owe  the  difierent  varieties  of  lit¬ 
erary  composition — epic,  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry,  history,  criti¬ 
cism  and  oratory. 

This  same  Greek  literature  is 
taught  in  our  high  schools  and 
universities,  and  our  libraries 
throughout  the  country  contain 

copies  of  Grecian  journalism  that  has  helped  to  inspire  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  ages  influencing,  no  doubt,  our  present-day  editors 
and  publishers  to  loftier  ideals. 


BAKED  CDAK  NEWS  EETTEB. 

The  .«tyle  of  news-letter  writing  in 
vogue  between  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Kgyptians  It.  C.  HoO.  One  side  of  a  two- 
sided  letter  on  a  clay  tablet  received  by 
Anienophis,  third  King  of  Egy))t.  from 
Tushratta.  King  of  Jlitani.  acknowledg¬ 
ing  receipt  of  dispatches  and  referring 
to  the  friendshij)  which  existed  between 
the  royal  houses  of  Mitani  and  Kgy]>t.  It 
also  contains  announcements  of  the  dis- 
jKttch  of  a  number  of  gift.s  to  Ameno)ihis 
by  the  hands  of  his  envoy.  Giliya.  It 
contains  the  news  of  the  gift  of  a  i>rin- 
ce.ss,  the  daughter  of  Tushratta.  whom 
Anienophis  married. 


A  KINO'S  MAGAZINE  OB  FEBIODICAI.  BECOBD. 

baked  cla.v  cylinder  tablet.  1!.  ST.'iO.  owneil  by  King  Nabonidus 
of  Itabylon,  who  duseiibes  himself  "as  the  great  king,  the  might.v  king 
of  all  the  world,  tile  king  of  the  four  i(narters  of  the  lieaven  and 
«‘arth.”  and  he  states  that  “before  his  birth  the  gods  Sin  and  Xefgal 
iiad  assigned  to  him  a  royal  destiny.  The  god  Sin  in  times  past  was 
wroth  with  his  iieojde.  and  brought  the  Scythians  into  the  city  of 
iiarran.  where  they  destroyed  the  temide  calltHi  K-khul.”  .\  great 
deal  of  the  text  iij  a  descrijition  of  this  king’s  htiilding  oiierations.  He 
built  tbe  temjile  of  the  Sun-god  at  Sijipar,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Xebuehadnezzar  forty-tive  years  before. 


Roman  .Journalism. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  of  research  to  the  sunny  hills  of 
Italy,  home  of  the  Latin  race,  whose  people  have  never  given  up 
the  language  of  the  earliest  settlers,  who  were  akin  to  the  tribes 

who  spoke  the  dialects  of 
the  Phrygo-Hellenic  tongue. 

dominant  ‘  Italian  races 
were  distinguished  as  Latin 
and  Umbrian,  their  lan¬ 
guages  being  closely  re¬ 
lated.  The  Etruscans, 
who  lived  west  of  the 
Tiber,  were  of  Aryan  ori¬ 
gin,  and  differed  in  many 
respects  from  the  Um¬ 
brians  and  Latins. 

“In  its  most  ancient 
form,”  says  Quackenbos, 
“the  Latin  language  was 
probably  spoken  by  the 
people  of  Latium  at  least 
1200  before  the  Christian 
Era.”  For  many  cen¬ 
turies  it  remained  unpol¬ 
ished  and  its  roughness 
did  not  wear  away  until  it 
came  in  contact  with  Greek 
civilization  about  250  B.  C. 

The  Latin  alphabet  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty-one  let¬ 
ters  mostly  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  through  a  Do¬ 
rian  colony  at  Cumae.  Lit¬ 
tle  can  be  said  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  cit.v 
during  the  five  centuries 
that  followed  the  founding 
of  Rome,  because  of  the  fragmentary  records  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  oldest  existing  Latin  poetry  was  inscribed  on 
a  tablet  exhumed  at  Rome  in  1778,  just  135  years  ago.  It  is  a 
chant  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  an  association  of  priests  founded 
under  the  Roman  kings,  and  consists  of  an  invocation  to  Mars, 

the  god  of  war,  to  avert  pestilence, 
volcanic  eruptions,  etc. 

It  is  reported  in  Professor 
Allen’s  “Remnants  of  Early  Latin” 
that  there  is  a  fragment  of  another 
tablet  upon  which  is  inscribed  a 
part  of  a  hymn  sung  by  the  Sal- 
ian  priests  in  honor  of  Janus. 

A  Greek  slave,  Livius  Androni- 
cus,  who  may  be  called  the  father 
of  Roman  classical  literature,  and 
who  translated  the  Odyssey 
into  Latin  Saturnian  verse,  intro¬ 
duced  his  captors  to  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  Greeks.  Then  the 
Roman  writers  took  their  cue  from 
Greek  authors  and  Roman  journal¬ 
ism  and  literature  began  to  dawn. 

The  first  great  poet  of  Rome 
was  Titus  Maccris  Plautus,  who 
lived  200  B.  C.,  whose  works  were 
of  a  comic  nature  and  closely 
followed  the  ballad  songs  of  the 
earlier  Latin  race.  A  boorish  country  boy  he  left  his  home  in 
the  mountains  of  Umbria  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  capital 
where,  at  first,  he  was  successful  as  a  stage  carpenter  and  deco* 


BABX^ONIAN  SYBEABABK. 

An  1)1(1  Uakylonian  .sja'IlinK  book,  writ¬ 
ten  U.  C.  442.  in.seribed  with  the  names, 
inonuneiations  and  ineaninKS  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cuneiform  characters,  dated  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  rei.srn  of  Artaxerxes. 
It  is  sui)posed  it  was  used,  most  natu¬ 
rally.  in  the  schools  of  those  days  to 
te.ich  the  younser  generation  how  to 
sjadl  and  the  meaidiiK  of  the  words.  It 
was.  in  fact,  a  veritable  “Webster’s  Un- 
ibrid.sted.” 
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r  a  t  o  r.  When  unoccupied  h  e 
tried  his  hand  at  writing 
comedies  and  soon  began  to  make 
“hits”  in  the  theatrical  world. 

His  plays  were  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  author  soon  be¬ 
came  popular  with  the  public. 

During  the  rest  of  his  life, 

Plautus  had  no  peer  on  the  comic 
stage.  He  died  in  184  B.  C. 

Twenty  of  his  comedies  are  ex¬ 
tant,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
“The  Captives.” 

Cato,  the  philosopher,  ora¬ 
tor  and  historian,  was  the  first 
man  who  gave  dignity  to  Roman 
literature.  He  wrote  over  150 
compositions  or  orations,  as  they 
were  then  called.  His  chief 
work  was  his  “Origines,”  in 
seven  books,  giving  a  history  of 
his  country. 

The  golden  age  of  Roman 
literature  began  with  Cicero,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  writers, 
ancient  or  modern.  In  the  Cic¬ 
eronian  period,  80-43  B.  C.,  a 
stormy  era  of  conspiracy  as  well 
as  conquest,  political  eloquence 
and  history  monopolized  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  master  minds  of 
Rome. 

In  the  Augustan  period, 

B.  C.  42-14,  and  after  14  A.  D., 
the  greatest  of  Roman  poets, 

Virgil  and  Horace,  lived  and 
wrote,  Tibullus  and  Propetius  put  forth  their 
sweet  elegies,  and  Ovid  his  amatory  composi¬ 
tions.  Even  the  pages  of  Livy’s  history  are 
aglow’  with  poetic  coloring. 

Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  a  little  Latin 
tow’n,  southeast  of  Rome.  Seeing  unusual 
talent  in  young  Cicero,  his  father  decided  to 
develop  it  by  a  special  course  of  study  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  Rome  w’hich  he  himself  superin¬ 
tended.  Here  the  boy  studied  Greek  literature 
and  the  writers  w’ho  produced  it.  He  became 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  languages  under  the 
teaching  of  Archias,  a  Greek  scholar.  He 
studied  law  and  became  the  most  famous  orator 
at  the  Roman  bar. 

Cicero  w’as  a  many  sided  man  and  success¬ 
fully  filled  various  public  offices,  but  his  en¬ 
during  fame  rests  upon  his  orations,  essays  and 
philosophical  treatises.’ Cicero’s  chief  writings 
are  the  “Tusculan  Disputations,”  “The  Offices,” 
a  moral  essay  on  “Old  Friends  and  Old  Age.” 

The  next  greatest  Roman  journalist,  and 
the  most  influential  one-man  power  at  one 
period  of  the  Roman  empire  w’as  Julius  Caesar, 
born  just  100  B.  C.  Shakespeare  styled  Caesar 
“The  foremost  man  in  all  the  world.”  The 
period  at  which  he  lived  w'as  a  critical  one,  as 
Roman  morals  had  degenerated,  and  “Justice” 
was  openly  bought  and  sold.  The  times  de¬ 
manded  a  statesman  who  w’ould  not  shrink 
from  taking  upon  himself  all  needful  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Julius  Caesar  w'as  the  man  Rome 
needed  to  accomplish  the  things  required  by 
the  majority  of  the  people.  But  although  he  w  as 
accused  of  seeking  personal  aggrandizement 


rather  than  the  advancement  of 
the  people’s  interests,  history  has 
yet  to  record  the  deeds  of  a  man 
who  did  more  for  his  country 
than  Caesar. 

The  w’hole  w’orld  knows  of 
Caesar  and  every  school  boy  and 
girl  has  read  about  him.  The 
greatest  of  Caesar’s  works  are  his 
“Commentaries”  on  the  Gallic 
and  Civil  wars.  While  the  titles 
of  his  books  sound  very  war¬ 
like,  at  least  one-half  of  the  text 
they  contain  is  devoted  to  beauti¬ 
ful  descriptions  of  the  countries 
he  visited  and  the  people  who 
populated  them.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  his  personal 
view's  of  the  Egyptians  at  the 
moment  an  Egyptian  slave  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  his  apartments 
the  famous  Cleopatra. 


His  army 

had  subdued  the  Egyptians  and 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
capital.  The  w’alls  of  his  rooms 
were  decorated  with  ancient 
hieroglyphics,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  picture.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  this  very  room, 
through  the  help  of  Grecian 
scholars,  Caesar  changed  the  old 
Egyptian  calendar. 

Caius  Sallustius  C  r  i  s  p  u  s, 
popularly  known  as  Sallust,  is 
another  well  known  writer 
among  the  Roman  historians. 
Caesar  made  him  governor  of  the  rich  province 
of  Numidia.  Sallust  did  not  “Do  a  thing”  to 
this  country,  for  in  less  than  a  year  he  had 
thoroughly  plundered  its  treasures  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  w’ith  immense  riches.  He  was 
saved  from  prosecution  for  extortion  through 
the  intervention  of  Caesar. 

After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  Sallust 
settled  in  a  beautiful  villa  erected  from  the 
funds  he  had  stolen,  and  being  satisfied  with 
political  positions  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  he  wrote  some  interesting  books,  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,”  “The  Jugur- 
thine  War,”  and  an  excellent  history  of  Rome 
from  78  to  66  B.  C. 

Lucretius,  poet  of  the  Ciceronian  period, 
W’as  a  true  Roman  and  a  great  lover  of  Nature. 
Homer  alone  excels  him  in  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  only  work  of  Lucretius  that  has 
come  down  to  us  was  “On  the  Nature  of 
Things,”  which  Macauley  styles  “The  finest 
didactic  poem  in  any  language. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  Roman  writers  whose  works 
have  been  handed  down  and  are  highly 
esteemed  by  scholars  as  classics,  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  Tacitus,  who  was  foremost 
among  the  prose  writers  of  that  period. 
Tacitus  was  considered  by  many  the  greatest 
historian  of  his  day.  In  “Agricola”  he  gives 
a  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  a  Roman 
governor  of  Britain.  This  work  is  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  it  sheds  on  Britain  and 
the  infiuence  of  Roman  institutions.  “Agricola” 
was  followed  by  “Germania”  showing  the  con- 


A  BAB'SXONIAN  STOBV  OF  THE  DEEUOE. 

According  to  tliis  aocoinit  "'rho  ffods  determined  to  send  a  deUiRe 
no  in  ilie  earm.  and  ’rsit-iiaiiislitim.  a  dweller  in  the  ancient  city  of  Shuriji- 
liak,  on  the  Kiiphrales,  was  warned  tiy  the  Kod  Ea  of  their  design.  In 
aience  to  this  jjod’s  instructions,  he  collected  woml  and  materials  for 
the  building  of  a  ship  which  was  intended  to  save  him  and  his  wife  and 
ills  family,  and  his  beasts  of  the  field  from  the  waters  of  the  flood.  He 
made  a  barse  120  cubits  Ions,  six  stories,  nine  rooms.  The  outside  of  the 
slii))  was  smeared  with  bitumen  and  the  inside  with  pitch.  The  same  night 
ii  liptivy  rain  begiin  to  fall  and  continued  for  six  days  and  six  nights, 
cm  the  seventh  day  the  storm  abated  and  tbe  sea  went  down.  Mean- 
ile  the  shi)>  had  drifted  to  the  bind  of  N’itsir,  where  it  grounded  on  top  of 
a  iiiuli  luo.in.aiii,  .st-wn  d.iys  later  Tsit-naidshtim  sent  forth  a  dove,  but 
she  found  no  resting  place  ;ind  returned.  Then  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  the 
liiid  flew  away,  and  although  it  approached  and  croaked.  It  did  not  re- 
etiter  the  shi)i.  Tsit-naiiishtim  then  knew  that  the  waters  had  abated  and 
eanie  forth  with  his  lamily  and  the  blasts  of  the  field.” 


A  BABTEONIAH  STOBT  OF  THE 
CBEATION. 

The  tiiblet  above  describes  the 
times  when  "The  heavens  were  not. 
and  the  earth  was  no't.  when  there 
were  no  plants,  and  before  the  gods 
had  come  into  being,  and  when  the 
w.iter  deep  was  the  source  and  origin 
of  all  things.”  The  tablet  below 
describes  "The  cretition  of  a  brood 
of  monsters  by  Tiamat.”  etc.  Mar- 
duk,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  gave 
instructions  unto  man  after  he  had 
been  created,  saying.  “The  god  says, 
thy  heart  shall  be  pure  before  thy 
(Jod.  for  that  is  what  is  due  him. 
Speak  no  evil  against  thy  friend  and 
neighbor.  When  thou  host  made  a 
vow,  withhold  not  that  which  thou 
hast  vowed." 
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ditioiis  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Germany.  The  remaining 
works  of  Tacitus  are  his  “Histories,”  “Annals”  and  dialogue  on 
“The  Decline  of  Eloquence.”  In  his  “Annals,”  composed  of  six¬ 
teen  books,  he  traced  the  history  of  the  emperors  from  the  death 
of  Augustus  up  to  the  point  at  which  his  “Histories”  began. 
Portions  of  this  work,  which  were  published  about  115  A.  D., 
are  lost,  but  one  story  is  preserved  giving  a  vivid  description  of 
the  “Burning  of  Rome.”  Tacitus  was  born  53  A.  D.  and  lived 
G4  years. 

We  also  find  in  Pliny  the  _ 

younger,  a  scholar  of  Quintillian,  _  ^ 

another  celebrated  rhetori- 
cian,  the  champion  news  letter 
writer  of  his  day.  He  lived 
from  62  to  113  A.  U.  Pliny  took 
a  prominent  stand  as  the  cham- 
pion  of  the  wronged,  and  de- 
lighted  in  compelling  dishonest 
to  disgorge  their 


ance,”  “Idolatry”  and  “Theatrical  Exhibitions,”  etc.,  and  also 
for  his  “Apologeticus”  in  defense  of  Christianity.  In  after  life 
Tertullian  joined  a  heretical  sect,  with  w'hom  he  died.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  a  pupil  of  Tertullian,  defended  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  an  eloquent  pen  and  finally  laid  down  his  life  for 
the  faith. 

.Journalism  in  Book  Form. 

After  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  were  estab¬ 
lished  records  of  nearly  all  the 

_ _  _ _ ,  important  events  of  the  world 

written  in  these  two 
tongues.  Christ  spoke  mostly 
Greek  and  Hebrew  and  His 
works  were  first  written  in 
these  languages.  Just  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  before 
invented,  records 
"’ere  written  on  bark  or  papy- 
^  which  is  derived  the 

name  for  paper.  Herodotus 
wrote  the  first  intelligent  his- 
tory  of  the  world 


governors  1 
stolen  spoils, 

writer,”  says  Quackenbos, 

Pliny  is  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  worthies  of  Latiii 
literature.”  His  epistles  to  his 
friends  and  the  emperor,  in  ten 
books,  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  relics  of  anticjuity. 

In  the  long  array  of  names 
that  represent  the  last  three 
centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire 
we  find  none  more  worthy  of 
resj)ect  than  the  Latin  fathers, 
among  the  greatest  was  St. 

Augustine,  354  to  430  A.  D. 

Tulloch  .said,  “No  single  name  has  ever  made  such  an  impression 
upon  Christian  thought.”  St.  Augustine  was  not  born  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  or  rather  had  not  been  baptized  and  enrolled  as  a  Christian 
until  after  he  had  gone  to  Milan,  where  he  taught  rhetoric. 
When  at  last  he  became  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  he  zeal¬ 
ously  embraced  Christianity  and  put  forth  fifteen  treatises  in 
refutation  of  the  Pelagin  heresies.  His  greatest  works  were 
“The  City  of  God,”  “Confession”  and  a  treatise  on  the  “Trinity.” 

Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
who  lived  in  the  last  half  of 

the 

numerous  epistle.s 
hymns,  the  Te  Deum 
being  one  his  compositions. 

“Offices”  the 

duties  of  Christian  pastors. 

St.  Jerome,  340  to  420  M 

A.  D.,  was  the  great  apostle 
of  monasticism.  From  a 
vqnt  at  Bethlehem  he  promul- 
gated  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments, 
called  the  “Vulgate,”  because 
it  was  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  common  people  who  un- 
derst(^od  no  language  but 

Latin.  St.  Jerome  s  Bible,  statue  op  an  EaTFTiAN 
adopted  as  a  standard  ver-  schibe. 

sion,  was  the  first  book  put 

to  press.  It  was  printed  in  1455,  six  or  eight  years  after  Guten¬ 
berg  invented  movable  type. 

St.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  last  of  the  four 
great  Latin  fathers  and  the  most  poetical  of  early  Christian 
writers,  bequested  to  posterity  a  book  of  epistles,  orations  and 
religious  poems. 

Tertullian,  1.50  to  230  A.  U.,  was  another  early  Christian 
writer  worth3’  of  mention  on  account  of  his  treatises  on  “Pen- 


on  papyrus. 
Some  rolls  of  these  old  books 
were  30  feet  long.  Diodorus 
wrote  on  leather.  It  was  a  very 
common  thing  in  his  day  to 
manufacture  leather  parch- 
ments  from  the  skins  of  sheep 
and  calves.  All  sorts  of  flexible 
substances  were  used  for  writ¬ 
ing  purposes,  but  mostly  those 
that  would  .stand  abuse  and 
carry  ink. 

Paper  made  from  cotton  came  into  use,  according  to  Mont- 
faucon,  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century;  and  the  invention 
came  at  an  opportune  time  as  parchments  and  pflfi5np.s*c.sf.s*,  the 
latter  a  Greek  word  meaning,  twice  rubbed,  were  very  scarce. 

The  demand  for  books  of  devotion  had  imperiled  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  classical  literature.  It  was  the  invention  of  linen  paper 
that  gave  the  first  real  impulse  to  book  production.  The  precise 
date  of  this  invention  is  disputed,  but  Mabilion  refers  it  to  the 

twelfth  century.  Montfaucon, 
however,  found  no  specimen 
earlier  than  1270.  The  form 

Ij  of  ancient  books  differed  in 

accordance  with  the  materials 
upon  which  they  were  writ- 
ten.  When  flexible  materials 
came  into  use  it  was  found 
B  convenient  to  use  them  in  the 

|M  form  of  rolls.  The  papyrus. 


AN  ASSTKIAN  CARTOON  STOBT. 

It  (i(  scrU'e.s  l  attle  between  the  force.'!  of  Ashur-Vtanipal.  King  of 
Assyria  688  13.  C.,  and  Te-umman,  King"  of  Elam,  on  the  plain  between 
the  river  Eulaes  and  the  city  of  Shushan.  The  .scenes  of  the  battle  are 
depicted  with  great  sjtirit; — the  rout  of  the  Elamites:  L'rtaku.  an 
Elamite  Prince,  calling  in  his  desjtair  on  the  Assyrian  soldier  to  behead 
him;  the  overturning  of  the  chariot  of  Te-umman,  who  falls  to  the  ground 
wounded  bv  an  arrow;  Taint  itu,  defending  his  father,  Te-umman.  with 
his  bow;  the  Assyrians  cutting  off  the  head  of  Te-umman;  Assyrian 
warriors  in  a  chariot  carrying  the  head  of  Te-umman  to  .Assyria.” 
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writing  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  journalism,  but  we  must  all  take 
our  hats  off  to  the  man  who  wrote  first. 

When  the  Alexandrian  library  was  established  about  300 
B.  C.,  various  expedients  were  resorted  to  to  procure  books. 
The  Athenians  were  the  earliest  book  sellers  and  supplied  books 
to  rich  families  or  to  any  who  could  pay  the  price.  In  Rome, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Republic,  libraries  were  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Roman  home. 

“The  Acta  Diurna.” 

Long  ages  before  the  Euro¬ 
pean  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing  there  were  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  many 
book  publishing  firms. 

To  the  Roman  of  the 
Augustinian  period  literature 
was  an  essential.  The  Romans 
possessed  public  libraries  that 
were  free  to  all.  They  had 
newspapers,  too,  not  like  ours, 
of  course,  in  form,  but  they 
contained  the  news  of  the  day 
and  were  eagerly  read  by  aristo¬ 
crats  and  their  educated  slaves. 

The  principal  journal  was  en¬ 
titled  “Acta  Diurna”  and  was 
published  under  the  sanction  and 
management  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Copies  of  the  several  is¬ 
sues  were  hung  up  in  places  of 
frequent  resort,  in  public  build¬ 
ings  and  in  the  Senate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  These  is¬ 
sues  were  sometimes  copied  for 
the  private  perusal  of  the 
wealthy  class. 

All  public  events  of  impor¬ 
tance  were  chronicled  in  the 
Acta  Diurna.  The  reporters, 
known  as  “Actuarii,”  furnished 
abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of 
law  courts  and  public  assem¬ 
blies.  It  also  contained  a  list  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

One  of  its  most  popular  features 
was  the  reports  of  trials  for 
divorce.  Juvenal  tells  us  that 
“The  women  were  all  agog  with 
the  news  of  deluges,  earth¬ 
quakes  and  other  horrors,”  and 
that  wine  merchants  and  traders 
used  to  invent  false  reports, 
write  them  on  sheets,  and  hang 
them  up  in  their  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  attract  the  women,  espe¬ 
cially,  who  came  to  read  the 
news,  and  incidentally,  were  in¬ 
duced  to  buy  of  them  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  delight  the  feminine 
heart. 

In  addition  to  all  these  means 
for  gratifying  the  Roman  taste 
for  reading  every  respectable 
home  possessed  a  library.  Some  of  these  books,  or  rolls,  contain¬ 
ing  records  of  the  events  of  the  times,  were  too  huge  to  handle 
very  easily  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  very  well  carried  around. 

The  chief  writers  of  those  days  were  educated  slaves,  who 
were  called  transcribers.  At  first  they  were  employed  in  making 
copies  of  celebrated  books  for  their  masters.  To  speak  of  a  man 
as  a  slave  did  not  always  mean  that  he  was  of  low  birth  and 


fitted  only  for  manual  labor,  for  hundreds  of  persons  captured 
in  war  by  the  armies  of  Rome  were  men  of  education  and  refine¬ 
ment,  such  as  Greek  slaves  who  were  scholars. 

We  learn  that  Atticus,  a  well-known  Roman  in  the  second 
century,  and  an  author  of  note,  founded  what  we  now  call  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  and  reproduced  the  works  of  favorite  authors  on  a 
large  scale.  Atticus  himself  wrote  and  published  an  epitome  of 

Roman  history  entitled  “An¬ 
nals,”  comprising  a  period  of 
seven  centuries.  He  employed  a 
large  number  of  slaves  to  copy 
a  book  from  dictation  simulta¬ 
neously  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
manufacture  books  rapidly  and 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
Fancy  an  author  of  our  day  con¬ 
tracting  to  supply  1,000  copies 
of  his  book  by  such  a  method. 
No  wonder  that  when  the  print¬ 
ing  press  was  invented  it  made 
the  world  wiser  in  300  years 
than  had  all  the  writers  during 
all  the  ages  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  birth  of  letters  or  of 
pictorial  art. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn 
how  cheaply  those  authors  and 
book-makers  produced  copies 
of  their  works.  According  to 
Martial,  a  famous  Latin  epi¬ 
grammatic  poet,  born  at  Bilikis, 
Spain,  about  40  A.  D,  the  first 
book  of  his  poems  was  sold, 
neatly  bound,  for  five  denarii,  or 
about  75  cents  of  our  money,  but 
in  a  cheaper  binding  for  the 
people  it  could  be  had  for  ten 
sestertii,  about  25  cents.  His 
thirteenth  book  of  epigram¬ 
matic  writings  was  sold  for 
four  sestertii,  about  11  cents  in 
our  United  States  money.  Mar¬ 
tial  further  states  that  it  would 
only  require  one  hour  to  copy 
the  whole  of  the  second  book, 
“Haec  una  peragit  libraniift 
hora,”  containing  540  verses. 
Therefore,  in  Rome  during  the 
time  of  Titus,  for  this  Martial 
was  a  favorite  of  his,  books 
were  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 

During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  art  of  book-making  fell  into 
desuetude,  as  slaves  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  was  regarded  a 
more  important  work  than  that 
of  reading  and  writing.  Their 
masters,  and  even  Kings  and 
Princes  regarded  a  quill  pen  in 
their  own  mail-gloved  hands  as 
a  very  foolish  weapon.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  no  educated 
public  to  which  the  book-makers 
could  appeal.  Every  man  of 
age  had  to  use  the  sword  and  the  art  of  transcribing  was 
confined  to  a  few  monks,  whose  time  hung  heavily  on 
their  hands.  As  a  natural  result  writers  became,  Odofredi 
says,  “No  longer  writers  but  painters,”  and  books  became  elabo¬ 
rate  works  of  art.  This  form  of  embellishment  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Bibles,  but  was  extended  to  law  books  as  well. 

The  booksellers  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  were 


ICOSES, 

Author  of  the  IVntateuch.  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible,  1450  B.  C. 
from  photo  of  the  famous  Micliael  AiiKelo  statue  in  Itome. 
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each  battle  fought,  each  town  taken  gave  joy  to  one  half  of 
Europe  and  grief  to  the  other  half.  News,  even  from  the  most 
remote  countries,  was  from  that  time  eagerly  looked  for  by  all 
classes,  and  the  rapid  and  regular  circulation  of  news  became  a 
public  necessity.  This  gave  birth  to  newspapers. 

Religious  controversy,  so  lively  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
found  in  the  art  of  printing  both  instrument  and  food.  Big 
books,  too  long  to  write  and  read,  made  room  for  short,  handy 
pamphlets  easily  circulated.  These  were  in  turn  superseded  by 
notices,  proclamations,  (satires  printed  on  single  sheets  (usually 
on  one  side  only),  which  could  be  obtained  cheaply,  could  be 
passed  swiftly  under  a  cloak,  and  which  could,  if  necessary,  be 
posted  at  night. 

In  order  to  warm  up  the  zeal  of  their  supporters,  the  parties 
had  the  report  of  their  successes  printed  and  distributed.  It  was 

through  papers  of  this  descrip- 
tion  that  the  French  Protestants 


called  “stationarii”  either  from  the  practise  of  stationing  them¬ 
selves  in  booths  or  stalls  in  the  streets  or  from  another  Latin 
word  Statio,  meaning  a  depository,  which  the  booksellers  kept 
open  for  the  use  of  readers  and  for  the  reception  of  manuscripts 
offered  for  sale  on  consignment. 

In  1292  the  bookselling  corporation  of  Paris  consisted  of 
twenty-four  copyists,  seventeen  bookbinders,  nineteen  parch¬ 
ment  makers,  thirteen  illuminators  and  a  few  small  dealers  in 
books  and  manuscripts.  But  when  printing  was  first  introduced 
upwards  of  6,000  people  are  said  to  have  earned  their  livelihood 
by  copying  and  illuminating  manuscripts. 

The  invention  of  printing,  which  can  only  be  mentioned 
here,  as  an  article  on  the  subject  appears  elsewhere  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Editor  and  Publisher;  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  the  German  and  English  reformations  were  milestones  in 
the  march  of  progress.  It  is 
perhaps  remarkable  that 

combined 


they  received 
them  hidden  in  horse  saddles  or 
in  the  lining  of  traveling  coats. 
It  soon  became  customary  to 
print  on  single  sheets  and  sell 
at  low  prices  reports  of  all  nota¬ 
ble  events  and  anything  likely 
to  tempt  the  readers.  All  that 
was  wanted  then  was  to  collect 
several  events  on  one  sheet,  give 
it  a  title  and  publish  it  regu¬ 
larly,  and  the  newspaper  would 
be  created. 

We  will  not  discuss  China, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  in¬ 
vention  of  newspapers  may  be 
the  property  of  this  strange  na¬ 
tion,  who,  among  so  many 
things,  invented  printing;  such 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  who,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy,  says  that  China 
has  possessed  newspapers  from 
time  immemorial. 

Several  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  almost  simultaneously, 
and  through  the  influence  of 
similar  causes,  at  the 


•I  have  seen  a  ni  ghty  Throng 
Of  printed  hooks,  and  long 
To  draw  to  studious  ways 
The  poor  men  of  our  days. 

By  which  new-fangled  practises 
We  soon  shall  see;  the  fact  is, 

Our  street  will  swarm  with  scholars 
W  ithout  clean  shirts  or  collars, 
With  Bibles,  hooks  and  codices 
As  cheap  as  tape  for  Ixidices." 


The  power  of  the  press  was 
soon  feared  by  all  monarchs 
and  a  printing  house  was 
looked  upon  as  a  possible  army 
of  destruction;  but  it  was  more 
than  three  centuries  before  the 
really  began  to  breathe 


commence¬ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  Germany,  England, 
France  and  Holland.  If  one 
wishes  to  settle  the  question  of 
priority,  dates  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  Germany,  Holland  and 
England.  Eugene  Hatin,  a 
Frenchman,  w'ho  wrote  a  his¬ 
tory  on  newspapers,  said:  “It 
is  in  reality  France  who  de¬ 
serves  the  credit  of  having 
brought  out  the  first  real  newspaper,” 

Venice,  however,  has  a  claim  w  hich  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  entirely  rests  on  the  etymology  of  the  wmrd  “Gazette,”  or 
“Gazetta,”  which  for  a  long  time  was  used  to  designate  political 
papers,  and  which  is  indisputably  a  Venetian  wmrd. 

During  the  wars  against  the  Turks  the  Venetian  Government, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  rightful  curiosity  of  citizens,  ordered  that 
reports  of  war  news  should  be  read  in  the  public  squares,  and 
people  gave  a  small  silver  coin,  called  “gazetta,”  to  hear  the  read¬ 
ing,  or  (according  to  other  winters)  to  buy  the  pamphlet  in 
w  hich  the  new  s  w'as  w’ritten ;  hence,  the  name  of  Gazettes  which 
was  given  to  the  papers  containing  the  news.  [The  w’ord  “Gazet¬ 
tin’’  was  more  usually  applied  to  manuscript  papers,  but  some 
writers  say  that  gazettes  took  their  name  from  that  of  a  talkative 


press 

the  air  of  independence. 

The  readers  of  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  can  now  see 
why  I  began  my  story  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  first  dealing  wdth  the 
ancients.  I  beg  to  submit  the 
follbwing  genealogical  table : 

We  began  with  Nes-Khensu,  the 
Royal  Egyptian  scribe,  who 
first  wrote  up)on  stone.  He  was  the  father  of  the  next  journal¬ 
istic  age,  whose  sons  wrote  upon  clay  tablets  and  whose  descend¬ 
ants  wrote  upon  skins  and  parchments.  Their  sons  engrossed 
manuscripts  upon  paper  made  of  cotton  and  linen.  Following 
them  came  the  Romans,  who  wTote  about  current  events  for  the 
Acta  Diurna  and  whose  sons  copied  and  sold  books.  The  print¬ 
ing  press  then  unlocked  the  literary  treasures  of  the  country,  and 
the  editors  of  those  days  were  the  great-great-great-grand- 
fathers  of  the  journalists  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Origin  of  the  Modern  Newspaper  in  Germany,  England  and 

France. 

The  quarrel  which  was  being  fought  w  ith  weapons  in  Holland 
and  Germany  was  a  matter  betw’een  Protestants  and  Catholics ; 


DEMOSTHENES  383-322  B.  C. 

The  grreatest  orator  of  antUiuity.  l’i>  to  the  ape  of  ttiirty  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  si»eech  writing;  and  gained  his  great  reputation  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer. 
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bird,  the  magpie  (gazza  in  Italian).  Others  make  it  come  from 
a  corrupt  Hebrew  word  “Izgard,”  which  means  messenger.] 

If  we  are  to  believe  an  article  published  by  Mr.  Sichel  in  the 
French  Athenaeum  of  2d  of  September,  1854,  Germany  has  a 
much  better  claim,  and  maintains  that  it  is  to  commerce  that  the 
origin  of  newspapers  should  be  traced.  He  writes : 

“At  the  time  when  the 
Venetian  Government  pub¬ 
lished  the  ‘Written  News’ 

(Notizie  scritte)  the  big  Ger¬ 
man  commercial  firms  were 
already  beginning  to  circu¬ 
late  manifold  copies  of  their 
commercial  intercourse  in 
order  to  be  kept  informed  of 
political  events  likely  to  in¬ 
fluence  business.  Among  the 
written  reports  representing 
the  first  attempts  at  this  kind 
of  journalism  were  some 
written  at  Augsbourg  under 
the  auspices  of  the  house  of 
Fugger  at  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  which  as¬ 
sumed  a  shape  and  an  extent 
which  made  them  run  very 
close  to  our  modern  news¬ 
papers.  Nearly  every  day 
there  appeared  a  number 
under  the  title  of  Ordinary 
Gazette  (Ordinari  -  Zeittun- 
gen),  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  some  supplements 
‘Extra  Gazettes’  (Extraordi- 
nari-Zeittungen) ,  containing 
the  most  recent  news.  The 
price  of  each  number,  or  sup¬ 
plement,  was  4  kreuzers  in  Augsbourg,  while  for  the  whole  year, 
including  delivery  at  home,  the  price  was  25  florins.  The  Ordi¬ 
nary  Gazettes  alone  cost  14  florins.  A  collection  of  these  Augs¬ 
bourg  Gazettes  covering  the  period  1568-1604  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  reference 
for  the  history  of  that  period. 

“The  abundance  of  news  contained  in  this 
collection  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  exten¬ 
sive  connections  of  the  firm  of  Fugger.  They 
had  agents  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  cor¬ 
responded  daily  with  all  the  largest  commercial 
firms.  This  correspondence  from  time  to  time 
contained  advertisements — long  lists  of  things 
that  could  be  bought  in  Vienna. 

‘The  Zeittungen  were  not  rewritten  in  one 
language  but  in  the  language  of  the  country 
from  which  they  were  sent.  A  good  many  were 
in  Italian,  the  commercial  medium  of  those 
days,  while  contributions  from  savants  and 
clergymen  were  written  in  Latin. 

“England,  on  the  other  hand,  made  an  early 
claim  to  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  publication, 
based  on  three  numbers  of  a  supposed  Mercury 
of  1588,  which  have  since  been  found  to  be  a 
clever  fraud.  However,  we  find  in  England  in 
the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  days  of 
James  I.  a  large  number  of  papers  and  placards 
entitled  ‘News,’  which  contained  a  relation  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  England  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  title  nearly  always  indicates  that 
the  news  offered  to  the  public  has  been  translated  from  the 
original  Dutch.  This  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  English 
editors  would  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  claim  in  favor  of 
Holland.’’ 


In  order  to  place  this  controversy  before  the  readers  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  and  let  them  pass  final  judgment  as  to 
what  country  or  what  man  should  have  the  credit  of  starting  the 
first  regular,  modern  newspaper,  I  will  quote,  direct,  from  the 
historians  who  have  given  the  most  complete  account  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  each  of  their  respective  countries.  They  are  about  the 

only  authorities  we  have  on 
this  subject  whose  works 
have  been  accepted  as  the 
true  history  of  the  press  in 
the  countries  named. 

Ludwig  Salomon,  who 
wrote  the  most  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  German  Journalism, 
published  in  two  volumes  in 
1906,  says: 

“Everything  in  the  way 
of  newspapers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  which  has 
been  preserved  for  us  consists 
of  miserable  fragments  out 
of  which  only  a  few  complete 
annual  volumes  are  forth¬ 
coming.  These  scant  remains 
are  scattered  especially  in  the 
libraries  of  Munich,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
Marbury,  Heidelberg,  Leip¬ 
zig,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Stock¬ 
holm.  Comparatively  many 
German  news  sheets  have 
been  preserved  at  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Library  at  Stockholm. 
Owing  to  the  lively  interest 
which  Sweden  naturally  took 
in  the  great  wars  of  Ger¬ 
many,  all  the  newspapers 
containing  important  reports  were  sent  to  Stockholm  where, 
during  the  devastating  wars  in  Germany,  they  remain  un¬ 
damaged  and  were  preserved  for  later  years. 

“The  external  form  of  these  first  newspapers  remind  one  in 
many  ways  of  the  book.  The  size  never  exceeded  that  of  quarto. 
The  title  generally  occupied  the  whole  of  the  first  page  and  was 
very  long  and  cumbersome.  In  most  cases 
there  was  a  broad  ornamental  border  and  some¬ 
times  an  emblem  as,  for  example,  a  globe  with  a 
flying  mercury,  or  a  small  poetical  address  to 
readers.’’ 

The  First  Real  Modern  Newspapers. 

“The  oldest  existing  printed  newspapers,” 
according  to  Salomon,  are  the  following:  “The 
Strasburger  Zeitung,  and  its  publisher  Johann 
Carolus;  The  Frankfurter  Blaetter  (The 
P’rankfurt  Papers),  Egenolph  Emmel,  Johann 
von  den  Birghden,  Schoenwetter ;  Die  Ober- 
postamts  Zeitung  (the  chief  Postal  authorities’ 
paper) ,  the  founder  of  the  Frankfurt  Journal- 
Serlin.  The  oldest  still  existing  printed  news¬ 
paper  is  one  Strasburger  Zeitung  of  1609,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Julius  Otto  Opel,  who  discovered 
it  in  1876  in  the  University  Library  of  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Literally  its  title  was : 

Relation. 

Aller  Flrnemmen  vnd  gede.nkwurdicen 
Historieii  so  sich  hin  unci  wider  in  I  loch  niul  Nieder 
Deutschland,  auch  in  Frankreich,  Italien,  Schott  und  Kng- 
elland,  Ilisspanien,  Hungern,  Polen,  Siehenhiirgen,  W’allachey,  Moldaw,  Turkey, 
etc..  Inn  diesen  KlOh  Jahr  verlaufen  und  zutragen  indchte  Alles  .luf  das  treu- 
lichste  %vie  ich  solche  bekonuuen  und  zu  wegen  hringen  mag  in.  Druck  ver- 
fertigen  will. 

Translation  of  foregoing  title: 

“Relation.” 

“Of  all  important  and  noteworthy  events  which  may  occur  or 


SENECA  B.  C.  4-65  A.  D. 

The  great  Itoman  writer  who  was 
l)ani.shed  into  exiie;  after  eight 
years  returned  and  educated  Xero: 
when  Xero  bec’ame  Kinperor  he  tried 
to  poison  Seneca  iind  upon  the  faii- 
ure  to  do  .so  Seneca  was  at  iast 
faisely  condemned  to  die  and  given 
his  choice  of  death;  iie  i>referped 
aliening  his  veins,  wiiich  iie  did  and 
Ided  to  death.  - 


ST.  JEKOME  340-420  A.  D. 

Was  fir.st  to  transiate  the  liible 
into  the  I.atin  language.  He  aiso 
wrote  many  cliurcii  episties. 


HOMES. 

Iteprnduction  of  a  statue  in  Home. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  CJreek 
poets  1!.  O.  121)0.  He  wrote  the 
"Iliad”  the  story  of  "The  Siege  of 
Troy."  "The  Odyssey”  and  "The 
Tale  of  I'l.vsses’  Wanderings.” 
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come  tx)  pass  during  this  year  of  1609  in  High  or  Low  Germany, 
also  in  P'rance,  Italy,  Scotland  and  England,  Spain,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Siebenburgen,  Wallachy,  the  Moldovian  Countries, 
Turkey,  etc.  Everything  I  shall  put  into  print  as  precisely  as 
I  receive  or  as  I  may  obtain  it.” 

This  heading  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty  marginal  embellish¬ 
ment  in  wood  engraving. 

The  whole  publication  for  the  year  fills  a  Quarto  Volume  of 
115  leaves,  and  originally  contained  52  numbers,  but  No.  34  has 
been  torn  out  after  the  binding  of  the  Annual  set.  From  the 
wording  of  the  heading  of  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  had 
already  been  annexed  to  the  fir.st  number,  and  has  not  been 
added  to  the  last  number,  as  it  is  done  at  the 
pre.sent  time.  After  the  general  heading 
follows  an  introduction,  in  which  the  pub-  f! 


furt  was  always  a  much  more  important  city  of  commerce  than 
Strassburg.  Aeneas  Silvius,  who  became,  later,  Pope  Pius  II, 
called  it  even  in  the  15th  century,  “the  heart  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  High  and  Low  Germany”  and  Hans  Sachs  “the 
Mother  of  Mercantile  Industry.” 

Already  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  a  widely  rami¬ 
fied  and  regular  messenger  service  from  Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
was  instituted;  and,  as  later  on,  the  city  was  connected  with  the 
Taxis  postal  service  between  Vienna  and  Brussels  (this  postal 
service  originally  did  not  touch  the  town  of  Frankfurt,  but 
passed  it  by,  in  a  South-westerly  direction),  all  new  reports 
from  all  directions  were  able  to  ripidly  reach  Frankfurt,  which 
was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  publication 

. . . . Tj  of  a  newspaper. 

1 1=  The  first  attempt  at  such  an  undertaking 

If  was  made  by  the  book-dealer  and  printer, 

tEgenolph  Emmel,  in  the  year  1615.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  numbers  of  these  Emmelchen 
newspapers  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Opel,  however,  considers  that  the  numbers 
39  and  42,  43  and  48  of  a  newspaper  of  the 
j  year  1615,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
I  Municipal  Archives  of  Dresden,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  productions  of  Emmel.  These 
numbers  have  no  title,  but  are  only  furnished 
^  I  with  Arabian  numerals.  Numbers  of  this 
'  newspaper  of  the  years  1616  and  1617  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Marienstift  Library  at 
Stettin.  The  news  in  these  numbers  is  most- 
ly  concerning  foreign  countries. 

First  Newspaper  Competition. 
Evidently  the  newspaper  was  a  succe.ss, 
already  in  the  year  1617  there  arose 


the  haste,  in  which  the  composition  has 
taken  place,  and  “because  it  has  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  off  hurriedly  during  the  time  of  the 
night.”  More  important  than  this  admis¬ 
sion  is  the  beginning  of  the  introduction, 
which  tells  us  that  Johann  Carolus  has  been 
favored  by  the  Grace  of  God  to  continue  the 
issuing  of  the  “Ordinarii  Avisa  since  sev¬ 
eral  years.”  The  publisher  explains  by  these 
words  that  he  has  edited  newspapers  for 
manj'  years  and  that  this  set  is  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  older  undertaking. 

On  the  back  of  the  introduction  the  cor¬ 
respondences  commence.  The  first  is  from 
Cologne,  dated  January  8;  then  follow  others 
from  Antwerp,  December  26;  Rome,  Decem¬ 
ber  20;  from  Vienna,  also  December  26,  and 
Prag,  December  20.  With  the  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Prag  ends  the  first  number  on 
page  7.  Page  8  contains  no  printed  matter.  The  remaining 
numbers  of  the  ye;-r’«i  publication,  which  generally  consist  of 
four  pages,  contain  also  correspondence  from  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main,  Erfurt,  Linz,  Pressburg,  Cracova,  Amsterdam,  Brussels, 
Lyons,  etc.  Most  frequent  are  the  correspondences  from  Prag 
(92),  Vienna  (77),  Venice  (52),  Rome  (51)  and  Cologne  (51). 
Of  special  interest  is  a  communication  from  Venice,  Sept.  4, 
number  37,  in  which  the  invention  of  the  Telescope  by  Galileo 
is  advi.sed.  It  says  there: 

“The  Government  (of  Venice)  has  paid  a  tribute  of  honor 
to  Signor  Galileo  of  Florence,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Padua,  and  has  also  in- 

rnent'and'' 


Since 

a  dangerous  competition,  which  resulted  in 
a  lengthy  and  obstinate  dispute.  The  com¬ 
petitor  was  the  postmaster  of  the  Prince 
of  Taxis,  Johann  von  den  Birghden.  This 
man  played  a  great  part  in  the  development 
of  the  press  in  Frankfurt  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  born  in 
Aix-La-Chapelle  in  the  year  1582,  was  at  first  a  soldier,  then 
postal  manager,  judge,  customs  officer,  until,  in  the  year  1609, 
he  was  sent  to  Frankfurt  by  the  general  postmaster,  Leonhord 
von  Taxis,  in  order  to  organize  a  new  postal  service.  He  ga’.e 
ample  proof  of  his  fitness,  but  nevertheless,  he  retired  from  this 
office  in  the  year  1613.  By  the  special  wish  of  the  Prince  Elector 
of  Mayence,  he  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  postal  com¬ 
munication  between  Frankfurt  and  Cologne,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  by  the  Prince  Lomoral  von  Taxis  as  postmaster  of 
Frankfurt. 

In  consequence,  many 
ne^v  reports  naturally  ar- 

iND  WITH  STRIPES  OP  PAPYBiTs  AND  if*  the  manner  of  Emmel’s 
o  CLAY  SEALS.  enterprise;  he  also  issued 

in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1617  a  newspaper.  At  the  same  time,  he  tried  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  Emmel’s  newspapers  abroad  by  carelessly  despatch¬ 
ing  the  same.  Thereupon  Emmel  lodged  a  complaint  at  the 
Sheriff’s  Court,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  first  in  issuing  the  newspaper,  and  prayed  that  the  Court 
would  assist  him  that  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  that  which 
he  had  printed  and  had  procured  from  other  printers,  during 
the  last  two  years. 

This  complaint  was  recognized  by  the  Court,  who  prohibited 
the  postmaster  from  printing  his  newspapers  in  Frankfurt,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  plaintiff.  Von  den  Birghden,  however, 
declared  that  he  would  not  abide  by  the  prohibition,  but,  on  the 
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one  hand  to  see  places  at  or  roll  made  of  papyrits 

a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  sealed  with 

as  if  they  were  quite  near, 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  near  to  one’s  eye  appear  ever 
.so  much  bigger  than  they  are  in  reality.  This  clever  invention 
he  presented  as  a  gift  to  the  public  for  general  use.” 

The  editor  of  this  Zeitung,  Johann  Carolus,  was  also  the 
owner  of  a  large  printing  establishment  in  Strassburg;  but 
nevertheless,  every  effort  to  find  out  more  interesting  details 
of  this  man  proved  hitherto  unavailing,  allthough  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  Zeitung  can  be  traced  up  to  the  year  1649.  Opel  is 
ev’en  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  appeared  during  the  whole  of 
the  17th  century. 

Even  more  than  in  Strassburg  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
increasing  journalistic  activity  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  Frank- 
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contary,  he  would  continue  to  print  his  news  in  Frankfurt,  to 
suit  his  own  convenience.  Emmel  complained  again.  But  as 
the  Court  perhaps  considered  that  the  postmaster  was  an  in¬ 
fluential  person  who  had  behind  him  very  highly  placed  person¬ 
ages,  they  arrived  at  the  following  decision.  Lectum  in  Senato  - 
30  January  Anos  1617,  and  decreed  that  permission  should  be 
given  to  Birghden  as  well  as  to  Egenholf  Emmel,  to  print  their 
papers  on  their  own  risk,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  to 
Birghden  displeasure  on  account  of  his  wrongdoing.  It  appears 
that  Birghden  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  decision ;  he, 
therefore,  further  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  and  to 
the  Protector  of  the  State  Post,  the  Prince  Elector  of  Mayence, 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  magistrate:  “As  the  News  and 
Zeitungen  always  arrive  at  the  Post  (an  assertion,  which  was 
subsequently  disputed  by 
the  postmasters),  therefore 
it  would  be  more  justifiable 
to  grant  the  postmasters  the 
permission  to  print  papers 
in  preference  to  others,  who 
often  invent  news  for  their 
own  self  interest.” 

Both  papers  then  ap- 
peai'ed  side  by  side  and  in¬ 
deed  it  appears  that  Em- 
mel’s  paper  sided  more  with 
the  citizens  and  Protestants, 
whereas  Birghden’s  gave  its 
services  more  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  and  Catholic  party. 

Of  these,  except  Birgh¬ 
den’s  “Zeitung,”  no  existing 
copies  have  been  identified. 

Opel  presumes  that  several 
numbers  of  “Zeitungen”  of 
the  years  1621-1623,  which 
bear  the  title  “Unvergrei- 
fliche  Zeitungen  and  Wo- 
chentliche  Zeitungen,”  and 
which  may  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  Marburg,  and  in 
the  State  archives  of  Dres¬ 
den,  are  productions  of 
Birghden ;  but  there  is  no 
support  for  this  supposition. 

In  the  meanwhile  an¬ 
other  paper  was  founded  in 
Frankfurt  by  the  book  deal¬ 
er,  Schonwetter.  This  en¬ 
terprise,  however,  met  at 
first  with  many  difficulties, 
as  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  withdrew  the  patent, 
which  he  had  granted,  for 
the  ostensible  reason,  that 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  the  paper.  Schoen- 
wetter,  nevertheless,  continued  its  publication,  trusting  to  the 
turbulent  condition  of  the  times,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to 
keep  proper  control  over  such  matters.  He  also  reaped  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  from  the  embarrassments  which  befell 
Birghden  after  1623.  Birghden  was  accused  of  entering  into 
relations  with  the  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  for  some 
time  kept  under  arrest.  He  succeeded,  however,  not  only  in 
defending  himself,  but  also  in  again  obtaining  the  favor  of 
the  Emperor  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter,  in  1625,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  a  title  of  nobility. 

Good  fortune,  however,  did  not  smile  upon  him  for  long.  On 
the  3rd  of  March,  1627,  the  Emperor  decreed  the  immediate 
removal  of  Birghden  from  the  postal  service,  because  “in  the 
weekly  papers,  which  circulate  greatly  in  France,  he  meddles 


with  improper  matters,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Common  Welfare.” 

Other  accusations  of  a  similar  nature  were  brought  Birgh¬ 
den,  whose  attempt  to  disprove  them  was  of  no  avail,  and  he 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  resign,  and  therewith,  evidently, 
terminated  the  existence  of  his  paper. 

Soon  after  this  the  Emperor  took  still  more  determined 
measures.  With  a  single  edict  of  May  9,  1628,  he  did  away 
with  all  the  newspapers  of  Frankfurt,  giving  to  the  Count 
of  Taxis  the  sole  right  to  print  newspapers.  He  continually 
held  that  the  privilege  of  issuing  newspapers  was  at  all  times 
an  annex  of  the  Frankfurt  Post  Office,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  postmaster  the  dailies  continued. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Schonwetter,  the  bookseller  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  Count  of  Taxis  permis¬ 
sion  to  print  a  newspaper, 
or  rather  to  continue  the 
paper  which  he  had  hitherto 
published.  It  is  not  known 
what  obligations  Schoen- 
wetter  assumed,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
in  the  first  instance,  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  news  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Count  of  Taxis, 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  party. 

The  paper  appeared  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Ordentliche 
woechentliche  Post-Zeitung” 
(Ordinary  Weekly  Post- 
Journal)  and  gave  news 
from  Rome,  Venice,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Breslau  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  etc.  One  copy.  No. 
49,  of  the  year  1629,  is  still 
in  existence  in  the  State 
Archives  of  Frankfurt,  and 
several  others  of  the  same 
year,  in  the  State  Archives 
of  Dresden. 

The  success  of  Schon¬ 
wetter  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  because 
when  the  Swedes  ap¬ 
proached  Frankfurt  in  the 
year  1631,  Mr  Brintz,  the 
postmaster  appointed  by 
Taxis,  took  to  flight  and 
King  Gustav  Adolph  again 
entrusted  Birghden  with  the 
general  direction  of  the  post 
at  Frankfurt.  Naturally 
Birghden  made  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  again  pub¬ 
lish  “Zeitung.”  Documen¬ 
tary  evidence  in  confirmation  of  this  fact  does  not  exist  but  we 
may  certainly  take  it  for  granted  that  the  many  “news  sheets” 
evidently  emanating  from  Frankfurt,  during  the  years  1632- 
1635,  under  title  of  “Ordentliche  wbchentliche  Zeitung”  (ordi¬ 
nary  weekly  paper)  which  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  Zuricher 
Burgher  Library,  and  partly  in  the  State  Archives  of  Dresden, 
as  well  as  the  oft  quoted  No  58  of  the  year  1632,  in  the 
Camerishen  Collection  at  Munich,  are  productions  of  Birghden. 
They  naturally  side  with  the  Swedes,  without  showing  them¬ 
selves  too  antagonistic  to  the  Emperor. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Prague  the  House  of 
Taxis  again  undertook  the  management  of  the  Post  and  Birgh¬ 
den  was  again  forced  to  retire,  although  he  was  distinctly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amnesty  of  the  Emperor.  The  newspaper  again 
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adopted  the  title  Post  Zeitung  and  the  first  page  was  ornamented 
with  the  picture  of  a  trumpeting  postillion.  Later  the  paper 
received  the  title  “Ordentliche  Wochentliche  Kaiserliche  Reichs 
Post  Zeitung”  (ordinary  weekly  Imperial  State  Post-Zeitung) . 

The  slack  discipline  prevailing  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Swiss  allowed  of  the  issue 
of  a  second  paper,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Birghden’shen 
Zeitungen.  The  publisher 
and  printer  can  no  longer 
be  ascertained,  possibly  it 
was  Wolfgang  Hofman, 
who  at  that  time  published 
several  prints  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Swi.ss.  The 
title  of  the  year  1632  (a 
file  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Burgher  Library  of 
Zurich)  is  “Zeitung  Post,” 
followed  by  a  lengthy  in¬ 
troduction,  In  later  years, 
several  changes  were  made 
in  the  title,  yet  the  word 
“unpartheiisch”  (impar¬ 
tial)  is  generally  employed, 
so  that  Opel  named  them 
the  “Unparteiische  Frank¬ 
furter  Zeitung”  (The  Im¬ 
partial  Frankfurt  Jour¬ 
nal).  Nevertheless,  it  sided 
strongly  with  the  Protes¬ 
tant  party,  and  from  their 
camps  received  very  valu¬ 
able  reports.  Its  existence 
can  only  be  traced  until  the 
year  1656.  It  ceased  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  year  1660. 

Apparently  a  second 
newspaper  was  a  necessity 
for  Frankfurt,  for  only  a 
few  years  after  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  “Impartial” 
another  similar  paper  was 
brought  into  life,  this  time 
by  a  book  seller,  Wilhelm 
Berlin,  a  native  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  who  published  his 
paper  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays.  This  naturally 
met  with  the  violent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  postmaster  of 
Taxis.  Originally  this  new 
Zeitung  was  called  the 
“Hollands  Progressin,”  be¬ 
cause  it  contained  prin¬ 
cipally  reports  from  the 
Netherlands,  but  later  it 
took  the  title  “Journal.” 

Owing  to  the  great  in¬ 
terest  which  the  war  in 
Holland  excited,  and  fur¬ 
ther  because  of  the  paper’s 
out-spoken  Protestant 
tendency,  and  the  moderate 
price  of  two  gulden  for  a 
year’s  subscription,  at 
which  it  was  sold,  the  new 
paper  rapidly  obtained  a 
large  circulation,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  editor  to  issue 
occasionally  a  third  paper 


in  the  course  of  a  week,  making  it  a  tri-weekly  publication. 

After  the  death  of  Serlin  in  1674,  his  widow  continued  the 
publication,  until  Postmaster  Johann  Wetzel  of  Lauterberg 
finally  succeeded,  in  1678,  in  obtaining  an  Imperial  rescript  for¬ 
bidding  the  continuation  of  the  Journal,  because  the  privilege  of 

issuing  newspapers  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Post. 
Epistolary  Newspapers. 
At  the  same  time  as  the 
messengers  w  ere  being 
supplanted  the  hand-writ¬ 
ten  newspapers  also  began 
to  decline;  yet  in  this  case 
the  motive  not  envious 
competition,  but  the  appre¬ 
hension  lest  in  these  closed 
letters  much  falsehood, 
libel  and  especially  much 
that  was  heretical  might 
be  circulated.  It  was 
mainly  with  regard  to  the 
latter  that  many  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  a  u  t  h  orities 
felt  uneasy.  With  spying 
eyes  they  watched  over 
everything  that  was 
printed;  every  single  line 
was  subjected  to  severest 
censorship,  such  that  the 
written  newspapers  were 
powerless  to  withstand. 
Among  those  who  acted 
as  censor  to  the  Austrian 
Government  was  also  Dr. 
Johann  Maximilian  Sallo, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  con¬ 
trol  and  proceed  without 
mercy  against  offenders  in 
cases,  even  inflicting  cor¬ 
poral  punishment.  How¬ 
ever,  one  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  control 
in  spite  of  all  severity  was 
impossible.  Thus  it  was 
decided  offhand  to  pro¬ 
hibit  every  written  paper. 
Throughout  the  whole  of 
Austria  they  decreed  this 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1672, 
and  at  the  same  time  the 
command  was  given  that 
printed  newspapers  only 
wei*e  to  be  made  use  of. 
Thus  the  epistolary  news¬ 
papers  disappeared  and  a 
new  political  life  unfolded. 

Going  back  to  the  subject 
of  Widow  Serlin  and  the 
claim  of  Postmaster  Wet¬ 
zel,  the  Town  Council  took 
the  part  of  the  oppressed 
widow,  and  proved  that  the 
claim  of  the  post  official 
was  unfounded  and  de¬ 
manded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Imperial  rescript. 
These  proceedings  resulted 
in  the  rejection  of  the  un¬ 
warranted  claim  of  the 
Frankfurt  Post  Office,  and 
the  Journal,  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Herr 
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Dornheck,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Widow  Serlin,  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  newspapers,  which  had  a  large  circle  of 
readers  in  Germany  and  abroad.  I’y  the  energetic  and  undaunted 
exertion  of  Widow  Serlin,  the 
Journal  reached  a  circulation  of 
1,500  copies,  a  thing  unheard  of 
at  that  time.  In  the  meantime 
the  circulation  of  the  Post  Zei- 
tung  dwindled  from  1,000  to 
500. 

The  amount  of  income  which 
Mrs.  Serlin  derived  from  the 
Journal  was  so  considerable  that 
it  caused  one  of  her  competitors 
to  remark: 

“No  Judge  of  the  Imperial 
Courts,  no  Chancellor  of  any 
German  Prince  and  no  Syndicus 
(Secretary)  of  any  of  the  Free 
Cities  of  the  Empire  enjoys  an 
appointment  as  lucrative  as  the 
privilege  patents  of  Widow  Ser¬ 
lin  for  issuing  the  Journal, 
which  secures  her  an  income  of  20,000  thalers. 

“This  valuable  patent,  which  was  transferred  to  her  heirs 
in  the  year  1686,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ser¬ 
lin  family  until  1802,  and 
during  that  period  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  or,  as  it  u'di^  also  called, 

‘the  Serlin’she  Zeitung,’  was 
published  by  the  successors 
of  the  Serlin  family.” — 

From  Luclwif/  Salomon. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  claims  of  England  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  first  newspapers.  F.  N.  Hunt,  in  his  story  of  “English 
Journalism,”  published  in  1850, 
has  this  to  say : 

“When  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when 
Ben  Jonson  was  poet  laureate,  and 
the  personal  friends  of  Shake¬ 
speare  were  lamenting  his  then  re¬ 
cent  death ;  when  Cromwell  was 
trading  as  a  brewer  at  Hunting¬ 
don;  when  Milton  was  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  just  trying  his  pen  at 
Latin  verse,  and  Hampden  a  quiet 
country  gentleman  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  London  was  first  solicited  to 
patronize  its  first  newspaper. 

“There  is  now  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  puny  ancestor  of 
the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  our 
time  was  published  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  in  1622,  and  that  the  most 
prominent  of  the  ingenious  specu¬ 
lators  who  offered  the  novelty  to 
the  world  was  one  Nathaniel  But¬ 
ter.  His  companions  in  the  work 
appear  to  have  been  Nicholas 
Bourne,  Thomas  Archer,  Nathanie  l 
Newberry,  William  Sheffard,  Bar 
tholomew  Downes  and  Edward 
Allde.  All  these  different  name’ 
appear  in  the  imprints  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  first  newspaper — 

The  Weekly  Newes. 

“What  appears  to  be  the  earliest  sheet  bears  date  the  2d  of 
Augu.st  (1622),  and  has  the  names  of  Bourne  and  Archer  on  the 
title  page;  but  as  we  proceed  in  the  e.xamination  of  the  subject 
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we  find  that  Butter  became  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  set.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  editor  and  writer,  whilst  the  others  were 
probably  the  publishers;  and,  with  varying  titles,  and  appar¬ 
ently  with  but  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess,  his  name  is  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  newspapers  as  late 
as  the  year  1640.  *  ♦  * 

“No  claim  for  very  great 
originality  or  genius  can  be  put 
in  for  Butter.  His  merit  con¬ 
sists  in  the  simple  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  print  what  had 
long  been  written — to  put  into 
type  what  he  and  others  had 
been  accustomed  to  supply  in 
MS. ;  the  first  to  give  to 
the  news-letters  of  his  time 
the  one  characteristic  feature 
which  has  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  ever  since.  He  offered 
the  public  a  printed  sheet  of 
news  to  be  published  at  stated 
and  regular  intervals. 

“Already  hosts  of  printed  papers,  headed  by  the  word  ‘News,’ 
had  been  issued ;  but  they  were  mere  pamphlets — catch-pennys, 

printed  now  and  then,  with¬ 
out  any  connection  with  each 
other,  and  each  giving 
some  portion  of  intelligence 
thought  by  its  author  to  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  se¬ 
cure  a  sale. 

“The  Weekly  News  was 
distinguished  from  them  all 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  published  at  fixed  intervals,  usually  a 
week  apart,  and  that  each  paper  was  numbered  in  regular  suc¬ 
cession,  as  are  the  newspapers  of 
to-day.  Holding  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  a  newspaper  is,  and 
on  the  authority  of  the  earliest 
printed  papers  in  the  public  libra¬ 
ries,  to  Nathaniel  Butter  belongs 
the  renown  of  being  foremost  as  a 
newspaper  projector.  *  *  * 

“Like  many  projectors,  both 
before  and  since,  it  would  seem 
that  Butter  gained  more  notoriety 
than  profit  by  his  invention.  The 
wits  laughed  at  the  news-writer, 
and  the  public  barely  supported 
his  paper.  In  proof  of  which  we 
have  Ben  Jonson’s  Comedy,  ‘The 
Staple  of  News,’  and  a  file  in  the 
British  Museum  showing  how  in¬ 
differently  the  first  newspaper 
throve. 

“Yet  however  much  the  journal¬ 
ist  may  have  winced  under  the 
jests  of  the  poet  laureate,  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  the  jokes  were  made,  since 
they  live  in  the  pages  of  ‘Rare 
Ben,’  and  afford  us  a  picture  not 
only  of  the  news-writer’s  office, 
but  of  the  temper  in  which  his  pro¬ 
ductions  were  popularly  regarded. 
The  poet’s  sketch  is  evidently 
faithful  in  its  main  features,  and 
valuable  as  our  chief  record  of  a 
class  and  calling  long  since  superseded  by  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  press.”  *  *  *  Ben  Jonson  wrote  a  play,  en¬ 

titled  “The  Staple  of  News,”  in  1625,  the  play  representing 


GUTENBERG’S  FIRST  PRINTING  OFFICE,  1443. 

}{e]ii-(Hliiction  of  a  famous  jiaintiiifj:  (le-iiictinK-  CJutenberR  (in  tlie  center) 
talking  to  ^'aust,  wlio  is  itisjiectinK  proof  sheets  from  the  newly  invented 
movable  type.  Faust  afterwards  became  financier  of  the  firm. 


tio  nto  tgc  nhtl  tu  I  tgaf  ptito  igfoi  tu  lrg(c  pdtD  ^ico 
m  itm  Gt  I  hiit  unto  pfC$^  m  Ion  ttt  t  fuiff?  futo  w 
itm  fit  t  fuitlnGnitoittord  nuis  ipfonistpf  pnti  %p 

DONATES.  (MAINZ:  c.  1448.)  GUTENBERG’S  FIRST  TNFE. 


THE  STRASBURGER  ZEITUNG, 

The  oldest  existing  l)rinted  newsi)aper  in  a  modern  sense,  published 
liy  .Johann  Carolus  in  Strasliur.s:.  (lermany,  in  1 60}t.  ('’ojiies  of  this 
I)a.per  were  discovered  by  Hr.  Julius  Otto  Opee  in  tile  Library  of 
lleidelbei'K  Fniversity  in  1  876. 
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August, 


Butter  and  his  newspaper  staff.  The  first  number  of  “The 
Weekly  News”  appeared,  as  has  been  stated,  August.  1622,  and 
it  contained  the  following  announcement: 

“If  any  gentleman  or  other  accu.stomed  to  buy  the  weekly 
relations  of  newes  be  desirous  to  continue  the  ‘  - 
same,  let  them  know  that  the  writer,  or 
transcriber,  rather,  of  this  newes, 
hath  published  two  former 
newes,  the  one  dated  the  2d 
and  the  other  the  I3th  of 
August,  all  of  which  do 
carry  a  like  title  with  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  on  the 
other  side 
of  the  title 
page,  and 
have  d  e- 
pendence  one 
upon  another; 
which  manner 
of  writing  and 
printing  he  doth 
purpo.se  to  con¬ 
tinue  weekly  by 
God's  assistance, 
from  the  best  and 
most  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  :  farewell, 
this  twenty-third  day  of 
1622.” 

Butter  continued  the  publication  of 
The  Weekly  Newes  in  an  intermittent 
manner  for  about  sixteen  years.  The 
paper  came  out  with  fair  regu¬ 
larity  when  exciting  events 
were  taking  place  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  connection  with  the 
Thirty  Years’  War;  but  when 
a  truce  took  place,  or  winter 
put  an  end  to  military  move¬ 
ments,  the  publication  ceased, 
to  be  resumed,  however,  when¬ 
ever  events  marched  rapidly. 

Between  the  years  1600-50, 
hundreds  of  news  sheets  were 
issued  from  the  London  press, 
but  no  systematic  publication 
of  news  took  place  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  Butter’s  famous 
paper. 

We  find  that  by  1625  But¬ 
tery’s  paper  had  assumed  the 
name  “The  Continuation  of 
Our  Weekly  News,”  a  facsimile 
of  which  is  reproduced  else¬ 
where  in  this  edition. 

The  Weekly  News  dos  not 
appear  to  have  been  published 
after  1638. 
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PKOOBESSION  OF  THE  FBANKFUBTEB 
JOUBNAX.  UP  TO  1804,  SHOWING  THE  PAPEB 
AS  XT  APFEABED  AT  DIFFEBENT  STAGES. 


and  the  number  of  its  correspondents,  answered  as  completely  as 
po.ssible,  for  those  days,  the  idea  we  have  of  a  newspaper. 

The  annals  of  French  journalism  begin  with  the  Gazette,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Theophraste  Renaudot  in  1631,  under  the  patronage 
^  ^  of  Richelieu,  and  with  his  active  co-operation. 

Much  of  its  earliest  foreign  news  came 
direct  from  the  minister,  and  not 
seldom  in  his  own  hand.  Louis 
XIII  took  a  keen,  perhaps 
a  somewhat  childish, 
interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  infant  Gazette, 
and  was  a  frequent  con- 
t  r  i  b  u  t  o  r, 
now  and 
then  taking 
his  little 
paragraphs 
to  the  print- 
i  n  g  o  ffi  c  e 
himself,  and 
seeing  them 
put  into  type. 
Renaudot  was 
a  man  eminent¬ 
ly  remarkable 
for  his  time, 
and  he  has  not 
'  -  ■»  '  been  given  all 

the  credit  he  deserved.  His  life  so  full 
and  re.stless,  his  innocent  invention,  his 
troubles  with  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
his  struggle  with  the  Frondeurs,  are 
full  of  real  interest.  Richelieu,  who 
soon  understood  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  organ  which  he 
could  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
his  politics,  had  granted  Re¬ 
naudot  a  very  wide  privilege 
which  gave  him  the  monopoly 
of  all  gazettes  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  bearing  a  political 
character.  This  privilege 
nearly  perished  in  1649,  and 
Renaudot  only  saved  it 
through  sheer  cleverness.  The 
papers  were  merely  record¬ 
ers.  During  the  fir.st  period 
of  their  existence  the  literary 
papers  were  hardly  any  more 
than  bibliographical  records, 
limited  to  the  announcement 
and  analysis  of  new  publica¬ 
tions. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that 
Uesfontaines  and  Freron  be¬ 
gan  criticising,  we  might  al¬ 
most  say,  journalism.  While 
political  papers  were  so  well 
muzzled  literary  papers  en¬ 
joyed  the  fullest  freedom. 

Renaudot  was  born  at  Lou- 
dun  in  1584,  studied  medicine 
in  Paris  and  at  Montpellier,  es¬ 
tablished  him.self  in  the  capital 
in  1612,  and  soon  became  con¬ 
spicuous  both  within  and  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  great  energy  and  versa- 


The  First  French  Newspaper. 

While  newspapers  were  feel¬ 
ing  their  way  in  Germany  and 
England,  a  paper  appeared  in 
Paris,  which,  in  view  of  the 
regularity  of  its  publication, 
its  European  circulation,  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  the 
material  it  contained,  the 
superiority  of  its  editorship 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  OED  FBANKFUBTEB  JOUBNAE. 

It  was  in  this  buildini;  in  1615  that  the  payer  was  first  issued. 
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tility,  he  seems  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  great  Cardinal,  and  to  have  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  sort  of  general  agency  office,  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “Bureau  d’Adresses  et  de  Rencontre.” 

An  enterprise  like  this  would,  perhaps,  naturally  suggest  to 
such  a  mind  as  Renaudot’s  the  advantage  of  following  it  up  by 
the  foundation  of  a  newspaper.  According  to  some  French 
writers,  however,  the  project  was  formed  by  Pierre  d’Hozier,  the 
genealogist,  who  carried  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  correspondence  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to 
give  valuable  help;  according  to 
others,  by  Richelieu  himself. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Renaudot  put 
his  hand  zealously  to  the  work,  and 
brought  out  his  fir.st  weekly  number 
in  May,  1631.  So  much,  at  least,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  date  (4th  July, 

1631)  of  the  sixth  number,  which  was 
the  first  dated  publication,  the  five 
preceding  numbers  being  marked  by 
“signatures”  only — A  to  E.  Each 
number  consists  of  a  single  sheet 
(eight  pages)  in  small  quarto,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts- 


conferences  upon  literary  and  scientific  matters  (1633-42). 

About  the  year  1663  Mezeray  obtained  a  privilege  for  a 
regular  literary  periodical,  which  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was 
left  to  Denis  de  Sallo,  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  and 
a  man  of  rare  merit  and  learning,  to  actually  carry  the  project 
into  effect.  The  first  number  of  the  Journal  des  Savants  ap¬ 
peared  on  January  5,  1665,  under  the  assumed  name  of  the  Sieur 
d’Hedouville.  The  prospectus  promised  to  give  an  account  of 

the  chief  books  published  throughout 
Europe,  obituary  notices,  a  review  of 
the  progress  of  science,  besides  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  information  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  cultivated 
persons.  The  criticisms,  however, 
wounded  alike  authors  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  journal  was  suppressed  after 
a  career  extending  over  only  three 
months. 

Colbert,  seeing  the  public  utility 
of  such  a  periodical,  ordered  the 
Abbe  Gallois,  a  contributor  of  De 
Sallo’s,  to  re-establish  it,  an  event 
which  took  place  on  4th  January, 
1666.  It  lingered  nine  years  under 
the  new  editor,  who  was  replaced  in 
1675  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Roque,  and 
the  latter  in  his  turn  was  succeeded 
by  the  president  Cousin  in  1686. 

From  1701  commenced  a  new 
era  for  the  Journal,  which  was  then 
acquired  by  the  Chancellor  de  Pont- 
chartrain  for  the  state  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission 
of  learned  men.  Just  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution  it  developed  fresh  activity, 
but  the  troubles  of  1792  caused  it  to 
be  discontinued  until  1796,  when  it 
again  failed  to  appear  after  twelve 
numbers  had  been  issued.  In  1816  it 
was  definitely  re-established  and  re¬ 
placed  under  Government  patronage,  remaining  subject  to  the 
chancellor  or  garde-des-sceauz  until  1857,  when  it  w^as  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
present  organization  much  resembles  that  of  an  academy.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  elected,  approved  of  by  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  divided  into  assistants  and  authors,  the  latter  furnish¬ 
ing  at  least  three  articles  per  annum  at  a  fi.xed  and  modest  rate 
of  payment.  All  communications  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  fortnightly  conferences. 

Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon,  sovereign 
.sjj  prince  of  Dombes,  having  transferred  his 

T  parliament  to  Trevoux,  set  up  a  printing 

press,  and  was  persuaded  by  two  Jesuits, 
Michel  leTellier  and  Philippe  Lalleman,  to 
•WPliiflvTlIllJl.".'  establish  the  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I’His- 

Mf  toire  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  (1701-67), 
I  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Journal  de 
"  Trevoux,  long  the  best  informed  and  best 
written  journal  in  France.  One  feature 
of  its  career  was  its  constant  appeal  for 
the  literary  assistance  of  outsiders.  It 
was  continued  in  a  more  popular  style  as 
Journal  des  Sciences  et  des  Beaux- Arts 
(1768-75)  by  the  Abbe  Aubert  and  by  the  brothers  Castilhon 
(1776-78),  and  as  Journal  de  Litterature,  des  Sciences,  et  des 
Arts  (1779-82)  by  the  Abbe  Grosier. 

The  first  legal  periodical  was  the  Journal  du  Palais  (1672) 
of  Blondeau  and  Gueret,  and  the  first  devoted  to  medicine  the 
N'Hivelles  Decouvertes  dans  toutes  les  Parties  de  la  Medecine 
(1679)  of  Nicolas  de  Blegny,  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  charla¬ 
tan,  a  term  which  sometimes  means  simply  a  man  of  many  ideas. 
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-the  first  sim¬ 
ply  entiled  Gazette,  the  second  Nou- 
velles  Ordinaires  de  Divers  Endroits. 

For  this  division  the  author  assigns 
two  reasons  —  ( 1 )  that  two  persons 
may  thus  read  his  journal  at  the  same 
time,  and  (2)  that  it  facilitates  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  subject  matter  —  the 
Nouvelles  containing  usually  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  northern  and  western 
countries,  the  Gazette  from  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern.  He  commonly  be¬ 
gins  with  foreign  and  ends  with  home 
news,  a  method  which  was  long  and 
generally  followed,  and  which  still  ob¬ 
tains.  Once  a  month  he  published  a 
supplement,  under  the  title  of  Relation  des  Oouvelles  du  Monde, 
recues  dans  toute  le  mois.  In  October,  1631,  Renaudot,  obtained 
letters-patent,  conferring  exclusive  privileges  of  printing  and 
selling,  where  and  how  they  might  please,  “the  gazettes,  news, 
and  narratives  of  all  that  has  passed  or  may  pass  within  and 
without  the  kingdom.”  His  assailants  were  numerous,  but  he 
steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  at  his  death  in  October,  1653, 
left  the  Gazette  to  his  sons.  In  1752  the 
title  Gazette  de  France  was  used.  Under 
this  designation  it  appeared  until 
August  24,  1848.  During  the  five  days 
which  followed  that  date  it  was  sus¬ 
pended;  on  the  13th  it  was  resumed  as 
Le  Peuple  h^rangais.  Journal  de  I’Appel  a 
la  Nation,  and  again  modified  on  the  14th 
September  to  L’Etoile  de  la  France,  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Droits  de  Tous.  On  the  25th  Octo¬ 
ber  it  became  Gazette  de  France,  Journal 
de  I’Appel  a  la  Nation;  and  under  this 
title  it  still  continues  to  appear.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  extends  to  upwards  of  300 
volumes,  of  which  189  are  in  quarto  and 
the  re.st  in  folio.  It  scarcely  need  be 
added  that  such  a  set  forms  a  collection  of  great  value,  not  only 
for  the  history  of  France,  but  for  that  of  Europe  generally. 

Beginning  of  Periodical  Journalism  in  France,  Germany  and 

England. 

We  owe  the  literary  journal  to  France,  where  it  soon  at¬ 
tained  to  a  degree  of  importance  unapproached  in  any  other 
country.  The  first  idea  may  be  traced  to  the  Bureau  d’Adresse 
oi  Theophraste  Renaudot,  giving  the  proceedings  of  his 


at  Londo.a  frr  M^r^urJus  Bhraa- 


AN  EABI.T  ENUEISH  STEWSFAFEB,  DATED  1625. 

Tlie  lirst  issue  opiie.-ired  In  1622. 


FIBST  ENOEISH  NEWSFAFEB  STAND. 

I.ocated  in  the  middle  of  the  court  in  front 
of  the  old  Uoyal  Kxchtinse.  I»ndon,  wheire 
Xathanlel  Ilutler  wdd  his  i).apers. 
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and  C.  G.  Jocher,  and  continued  from  1740  to  1758  as  Zuver- 

N 

lassige  Nachrichten. 

The  Tijditighen  of  Holland. 

Holland  has  always  been  among  the  first  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  lay  claim  to  early 
a  printing,  and  especially  the 

C  printing  of  books  and  news- 

^  papers.  Though  Holland  has 

pi  ne\  er  had  any  great  news- 

11  papers  to  boast  of  as  being 

ahead  of  other  European  news- 
gt  papers,  she  was  undoubtedly  in 

m  the  front  ranks  of  the  early 

2  newspaper  procession.  One 

11  can  glance  at  an  exact  repro- 

J  duction  of  the  Tijdinghen  Aiyt 

9  vele  Quartieren,  which  means 

^  in  English  news  from  many 

■  quarters,  and  see  that  it  was 

^  an  early  product  of  newspaper 

journalism  on  account  of  its 
■"i  nake-up  and  the  date  it  bears. 

^  This  paper  was  first  estab- 

lH  lished  in  1619,  just  ten  years 

after  the  Strasburger  Zeitung, 
and  only  four  years  after  the 
Frankfurter  Journal.  The  pa¬ 
per  lasted  for  many  years  and  lived 
to  see  many  conflicts  and  record 
some  exciting  facts  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  At  that  time  all 
European  countries  were  disturbed 
by  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  king 
against  king  and  nation  against 
nation,  not  only  with  a  desire  for 
conquest  but  with  deep-seated 
hatred  toward  each  other,  and  most 
especially  on  religious  subjects. 

During  these  conflicts  in  all  dis¬ 
turbed  Europe,  poor  old  Holland  had 
her  share,  and,  being  geograph¬ 
ically  located  as  she  is,  had  to  either 
become  an  intermediary  or  take  up 
arms  and  fight  for  the  country  that 
would  best  serve  her  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  few  years  of  peace 
that  came  now  and  then. 

The  Tijdinghen  had  just  been  es¬ 
tablished  one  year  when  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  Mayflower  might  have  brought 
over  copies  of  this  old  paper  when 
it  sailed  from  Holland  in  1620. 

A  large  number  of  publications 
were  in  existence  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  by  the  time  the  seventeenth 
century  drew  to  a  close,  and  for 
many  a  decade  these  gave  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers  hard  competition  in 
journalistic  excellence. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  first 
newspaper  ever  printed  in  Africa 
made  its  appearance  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  Jan  Van  Rie- 
beck,  an  employe  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Co.,  established  a  colony  of 
burghers.  The  name  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  too,  was  Tijdinghen  uyt 
vele  Quartieren. 


Religious  periodicals  date  from  1680  and  the  Journal  Ecclesi- 
astique  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Roque.  The  prototype  of  the  historico- 
literary  periodical  may  be  discovered  in  La  Clef  du  Cabinet  des 
Princes  de  I’Europe  (1704-6),  familiarly  known  as  Journal  de 
Verdun,  and  carried  on  under 

various  titles  down  to  1794.  — - = - — - - - 


The  earliest  trace  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  journal  in  Germany  is  to  f 

be  found  in  the  Erbauliche  3 

Monatsunterredungen  (166J)  t 

of  the  poet  Johann  Rist,  and  in  I 

the  Miscellanea  c  u  r  i  o  s  a  || 

medico-physica  (1670-1704)  of  H 

the  Academia  naturae  curi- 
osorum  Leopoldina-Carolina.  I 

the  fir.st  scientific  annual,  unit-  I 

ing  the  features  of  the  Journal  B 

des  Savants  and  of  the  Phil-  || 

osophical  Transactions.  * 

D.  G.  Morhof,  the  author  of  4 

the  well-known  “Polyhistor,”  ? 

conceived  the  idea  of  a  month-  ^ 

ly  serial  to  be  devoted  to  the 
history  of  modern  books  and 
learning,  which  came  to 
nothing. 

While  professor  of  morals  at 
I..eipsic,  Otto  Mencke  planned  the 
Acta  Eruditorum,  with  a  view  to 
make  known,  by  means  of  analyses, 
extracts  and  reviews,  the  new  works 
produced  throughout  Europe.  In 
1680  he  traveled  in  England  and 
Holland  in  order  to  obtain  literary 
a.ssi.stance  and  the  first  number  ap¬ 
peared  in  1682,  under  the  title  of 
Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsiensium,  and, 
like  its  successors,  was  written  in 
Latin.  Among  the  contributors  to 
subsequent  numbers  were  Leibnitz, 
Seckendorf  and  Cellarius.  A  vol¬ 
ume  came  out  each  year,  with  sup¬ 
plements.  After  editing  about  .SO 
volumes  Mencke  died,  leaving  the 
publication  to  his  son,  and  the  Acta 
remained  in  the  posse.s.sion  of  the 
family  down  to  1745,  when  they  ex¬ 
tended  to  117  volumes,  which  form 
an  extremely  valuable  history  of  the 
learning  of  the  period.  A  selection 
of,the  dissertations  and  articles  was 
published  at  Venice  in  7  vols.  4to, 
1740. 

The  Acta  soon  had  imitators. 
The  Ephemerdes  Litterariae  (1686) 
came  out  at  Hamburg,  in  Latin  and 
k'rench.  The  Nova  Litteraria  maris 
Bathici  et  Septentrionis  (1698- 
1708)  was  more  especially  devoted 
to  north  Germany  and  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Kiel,  Ro.stock  and  Dorpat. 
Supplementary  to  the  preceding  was 
the  Nova  Litteraria  Germaniae  col- 
lecta  Hamburgi  (1703-9),  which 
from  1707  widened  its  field  of  view 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  At  Leipsic 
was  pnalueed  the  Teutsche  Acta 
Eruditorum  (1712),  an  excellent 
periodical,  edited  by  J.  G.  Rabener 
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Tijdinghen  uyt  vele  Quartieren,  1530. 

01b  stKirMhci/nbc  •ffiiiia  tod  Ww  lat. 
(Nftotprtft  btrtoofto  /  la  liadtf 

IMatMcBaM(n«ii«atin<  tKctiadM/  to 
IcttoteftOM  MatoBW  Muplbiun 

III  •urantotrgtt  miM  ara(uc«urm/  tot 
lirdtoit  uu  to  0UiKr<i  flip  Aiitoti*  (MB  tocttt 
to  0toe|ll!Kto  OBI  torn  (ubUB  atonfol 
tottl. 

Ran  SRtnmaagtoB  |k>*^bkii/  ofttrlto 
Itonagtitoin  jF(uttaiibt«rc|i,lKnciB  gt- 
toctfi/  buMni  i4.baatliniuc  So^cuu 
MrtrKfccn/tolfcIM  toitocfiiii  •|l•il(lc|ls)t' 
OctDitliton'totoot  (MB  toimuM  dou;  w 
nM  crtiKfTrn  Currtn  i$  uaraidt  atonwp 
teB/dlthuttlMBMfktttunaatMnto  *up 
fnktoXiButo  /  toll  (dun  to  toia;(«iiigto 
toigt^  aicto  ttn  gnM  puhct  ffbiooai  nan 
CQiir  Aatcii  t«(jto*aatoii/  oai  la  (oil  epflin 
toitotorti  niMirnatiKwrt  toojtoiw  auk 
ttn  atnto  9:aasto#)»to  towVtiitnuittou; 
toat  ttt  toooiiH  (« I'Bb  toitft  siKHtoutii. 

V  Vt  SuttijO  den  i  dito. 

-  RtrtitonRaotoiriitokbttintfitolirprcr 
ftto  lat  >lato  SMont  too.  ttncH  mroitit/ 
mtt  attaajf  oMiatgcton/  ipn  nitt  nt  catnto 

toMito<4;tiKiitatova(k/uankrtolti*-gto' 
btopckNotlttrotfetB  /to  Caaincktoa#  mo; 

to!  ouTgtoUmnatt  katr  wririKhta  /  Barr 
Wuton  antr  Hooo.ftttuttn  nittCanon  opgr 
barn  (itoMtt  to  groMt  Vtoutfu  tnto  affinm* 
Bint  ingtoMtitoa/atn  torturioto  (auto  atrt 
Baton  .ao.uiaii  atoUttoa  5git.Ct^iitooai> 
But  to  tot  Balrti  ti|>tto<^>n>antottt  /  ttour* 


w  ,  W\'im  oi.itoft  camjMBiMta 
^  frantanltu/  tot  tot  ft-- 
(ournnaa  Caflol  antoi 
,  Cangnano otot  toRnb 
‘T  nitpntoa  tt  honun  /  att. 

(titototlt  Uttr. 
toll  oOtht.-gUcn  tietft/  BtMJukgiairidfit 
to  boat  trn  jU  jIgutt  frtftut  fttr  gOtguttH 
gbttnotton/  toptoarnuton<t|n<oaBatbi< 
niJllMiitoun  /  bat  tot  ArbunMttitin  tfanii 
(Wttrktntaiintn.  tot /rancopfrii  tiithoi 
atnto  Boo  o|i  tn  »f/  to  tntlcbt  to  Apatnfctit 
uaigitta /am  tom  btt  obtr  homtn  ttbdct 
ttn/  NItn  ft|H  bat  nitt  DtantkrBf  i.NUni 
bin  IMSant  UuB  gtitiacn  niacc  intn  mtimt 
batttt  to  Conuigt  batt  oin  batt/  bji  bp  inti 
inibbtitTtQt  Wtpattm  aoi  (t  (Utiv  Bunt 
1^  ttttt  atOMitiittit  upt  Cbamiuiigini  m 
IBitniamjRtoctotcu/btrft  inttoram  ttncr 
(taodnaatto  Binbaf^btur  ttat  Urgctifbtrgl) 
ebtrantoo/'  too  tot  ftlM  nut  g«to  upt  uebr 
nuubitt  BMl  ttrtt  rttOt  atagattiuiro  to  piK 
intteiom  ontot  btot  togtut  og  tt  bouton/ 

rkbtn  gtotu  Biangti  atn  totouunt/totnBIt 
tat  Aatoifj  RatBcn  Mao|u  baba 
Bvnbtbten. 

Nit:  <atbi!  iS  itorti  oi  ouaiil  tmitit^/tot 
tan  AtglKr/Hoantil  ban  twtton  toRtfftato 
gtobrnh  bm.  Mirii  nm  lantti  tocn/  buttott 
boot  uPTballta  btdt  baatgtoMItn  tot 
Rpamr.bt  toalbtrtitn  batt  nao;liiobtT  to 
Otaft  tat  ata  to  Niivmi  toartn  gttaantto 


amraa^^bto  ctttoatngaM 
IjklitgfttitxtoiBtti  jBatrfirlaltl 
“Ttw^tony  fat  Mick  ton  atto 
ton  (bongit  to  fkfi  tun  Utgtn  ton 
ftanc  /tnto  aitom  aagtttgnttoia/ui 
tact  Uactot  batibm  kantomam  bm  Ob  MB 

antot  guanttr  It  b|ttig|ftt/|i«  tot  adaagrn 

ffln  itfcirc  iX  B  a 

VVt  Lciprighdeh  it.dito. 
toctbtot  Bttnt  Rtattbmr  toltbtn  atngc' 
Imntafpu/ig  bontan  Maaiack  oanAiu.. 
ton  taut  tt  mtlbtn/  alltrnt  bttftnitn  canfit. 
mailt  bat  rul)  tot  Hallitl  SMgaa  nut  at . 
toon  totlk  ebn  gtgc MU/  mbt  to  ttn  ktpftr. 
itoBt  Ctaototntr  upt  fianitttn  tittt  btm 

Stoiufrtnt/toiiatit/baibit  |.  acgmunttn 
KpUrp  baltk  bu  toolgall  ontfttttn  fanbrn. 
guaUthfuibtnBnTanrtrt  tttttn/  nttofirtl 
wtottfatt}  btgtobcntoBbiu  /  altaatTbt 
ptft  onbcrto  Rcpfttlltoftn  gcafttit/Hiafr 
abet  totap  Conn  Caignata  ftttrti  arn  boo. 
too  nm  aiibtr  guartwr/tnte  totnoii  btn  Ca 
imitbbMtoi  apt  nuu  la.  Campagn-t  au]i 
tirgatngtohrtqltn  Babbt/  ciito  toctoatTiB 
im  marttortn  uap/  too  btriiioctmcn  bat  to 
kmftrrcto  nuta  btrlattn  toUm/ 
Bwat  Bp  albatc  ( gSttpek  ban  ScrlBOtotr 
writ  two.  nuttt  hrprtr  IcRf  tj  blocUtO  terf 
fen  touto  gtbatn  grttan'iitniafc  baiiot  ktii 
ftrftfit  m  to  ;ooo  merfi  Oupterp/toatoo  gt  • 
•kbtn  titto  gttouigni  )|)n  /  Rath  be  Aoad 
ibbWTp'totBtlthtOBnotrmBItn  natracn 
Saftethtcbtoogidaivi)  gtntmibnpito. 

:  caattnftibtop- 


i^tant/BotB  Bnbttpt  ptB  toitttou. 
PM  ton  /  am  to  frtbt  llttMiaw  op  tt  tttkttk. 
Cot  Rabo  (Bn  10.  Cwnpagnltn  Raptlup’ 
ntnaoMlKkomm/  wiitnntbtRp  nac|  ttn 
Rtgioitat  Rupttokto  nattot  ItgBttinai. 
^tn  /  am  €»f(M  mtt  tcnfl  atn  tt  ta0ta. 
Man  fro  fraiKopftu  /  tnan  aabtrria^a. 
BtainiT  Ip  /  bit  rut)  boa}  Mtalomtaaicto 
Ratbitro  uptgBtgQabm  btBbtn/mtt  {taf. 
paajtmbBo}  buRtoKofcBm/  kntntn  Caflto 
(tltkoiicn. 

VVt  Rigcnf.  burgh  dtp  i»,  diio. 

Rcrft  bf  lUanibarB  «0n  tonto  gcb)aibtrp 
4itiQ|tnto3<ibaat>anltofrr  mtiftoBiit. 
hrRtngtt  alBur  gtotamta  /  nitogilltriD 
MtotB  bp  ktptoilBcM  BMttrpiantotmu 
•ntBabi/nibt  ban  na  nut  dnot  <a<lin  tnto 
toepertnattte  Satto  gWitton.  Ritatopi 
Cttor  Rjun  Btoft  Otmottr/btont  /  htantu 
Pitt  tamtn/ tot  tbart  tout  Rpgfhurgl  ttrtl 
Mtbnam  u  bopigatnM  (tam  gtirtrfc/  otto 
olftntabapctalttcrto/ttiatTapto  <aikgtatl 
badllpata  nmagntotorkm '  Mkto  tpnt  Rfgt' 
tamtn  Mknaftotttnotfti  gtoBaW. 

RtniBatagb  Iropatnto  /  Rfjlcp  Rttn- 
bntgB'itoitagb  RugulhtotstRnlsbacbrB 
IRuttrapngtoiotnita  mnttn  ttrAcn  o^r 
totUMfto  /  ntt  fclipto  bat  bot  barii  nacB  BM 
ttactoUagBbucrtnaibCBif  /  tnaatnaiiot 
PicbnMpuatitn  aptmnnMW  gtHartmt 
tottbtp. 

V  VrOveriant  den  1 7.  dito. 

•1  Capmpffilito  01b  to  lupton  natc 


St  in  liil'.i  in  AntwiTji,  wliicli  at  tlnit  time  was  in 

An.vdiii-  w  ill)  l  an  nsul  U<illanil-I  mtcli  can  ca,sily  translate 
milcnce"  rriiin  tlic  IcailiiiK  c.nnmcnial  cities  anri  cajiitals 
?.  Tile  nriffinal  of  tile  above,  in  circulation  in  Holland  283 
I,  well  jireserveU,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Capehart. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 

The  Beginnings  of  American  Journalism 

By  CHARLES'  CAPEHART 


seems  strange  that  although  our  college  professors 
and  men  of  science  can  tell  us  much  about  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  Baby¬ 
lonians,  their  knowledge  of  America’s  first 
settlers,  the  Red  Men,  is  meager. 

Here  in  our  land,  where  we  issue  26,000  out  of  the  62,000 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  whole  world, 
where  there  are  more  schools  and  colleges,  more  libraries  and 
institutions  of  learning  and  more  printing  machinery  is  manu¬ 
factured,  we  have  still  much  to  learn  concerning  our  country’s 

aborigines.  With  all  our  great-  - - - 

ness  we  can  still  boast  of  our 
cave  dwelling  tribes  (the  Cliff 
Dwellers  of^  the  West)  and 
their  .stone-age  customs. 

It  is  said  that  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  over  700 
different  languages  or  dialects 
were  spoken  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  and  South 
America.  Only  a  few  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  linguists 
can  speak  or  write  even  one 
of  these  tongues. 

Our  scientists  have  a  good 
excu.se  for  not  knowing  more 
about  the  aborigines  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  namely, 
that,  aside  from  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  a  few  old  cities  that 
have  been  buried  under  the 
sands  of  time  for  centuries, 
this  branch  of  the  human  race 
left  little  to  mark  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  any  degree  of  industry. 

We  know  practically  nothing 
of  their  literature  and  art  of 
writing,  but  in  order  to  give 
a  faint  idea  of  their  ability  to 
write  reports  of  current  events 
we  reproduced  a  facsimile  of 
a  “North  American  Indian 
Gazette,”  just  as  it  appeared 
in  the  old  Family  Magazine, 
publi.shed  in  New  York  in 
1835. 


999  99  9 

999  fu  fy  i 
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What  It  Contained. 


Thomas,  in  his  “History  of 
Printing  in  America,”  said 
that  a  French  officer  had  se¬ 
cured  the  copy  long  before 

our  revolutionary  war  with  England.  It  relates  to  an  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  warriors,  who,  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
this  part  of  America,  took  up  the  hatchet  against  a  hostile 
tribe  who  were  allied  with  the  English,  and  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  specimen  of  descriptive  and  imaginative  writing. 

The  Indians  wrote  in  pictures  on  skins  and  other  smooth 
objects.  If  we  judge  the  age  of  our  American  Indian  race  by 
comparing  their  hieroglyphic  writing  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  we  might  boast  that  ours  is  one  of  the  oldest  nations 
on  the  globe,  for  the  Egyptian  writings  are  more  modern  and 
far  more  intelligible. 


THE  INDIAN  OAZETTE. 

This  "Indian  (lazette  Kxtraordinary”  consists  of  the  following;  flgrures  and 
einhlematic  si^ns  cut  out  upon  btirk-.  and  was  divided  into  ten  different  com¬ 
partments  or  hieroglyphical  paragraphs:  1.  ?}ach  of  the  18  figures  represents 
the  numlter  10.  and  appears  to  he  somewhat  like  our  10.  only  that  Instead  of 
ttie  unit  being  before  the  cypher  It  mne  throogb  It.  There  are  eighteen  of 
these  figures,  and  they  signify  that  18  times  10.  or  180.  American  Indians  took 
u)>  the  hatchet,  or  declared  war,  in  favor  of  the  French:  which  is  represented 
by  the  hatchet  placed  over  the  arms  of  France.  2.  They  departed  from  Mont¬ 
real.  represented  by  the  bird  just  taking  wing  from  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
The  moon  and  the  buck  show  the  time  to  have  been  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
buck-moon,  answering  to  .Tuly.  3.  They  went  by  water,  signified  by  the 
canoe.  The  number  of  huts,  .such  as  they  raise  to  pass  the  night  in.  shows 
they  were  twenty-one  da.vs  on  their  passage.  4.  They  went  ashore  arrt  traveled 
seven  days  by  land,  represented  by  the  foot  and  the  seven  huts.  6.  Thev 
arrived  at  sunrise  near  t>ie  habitations  of  their  enemies,  as  shown  by  the  sun 
lieing  to  the  eastward  of  them,  beginning  (as  they  think)  its  daily  course. 
Here  they  lay  in  wait  three  days,  as  represented  by  the  hand  pointing  and  by 
the  three  huts.  6.  .\fter  which  they  surpri.sed  their  enemies  while  asleep. 
Tile  man  portrays  this  fact  and  the  twelve  figures  that  there  were  12  times  10. 
or  120.  and  the  broken  roof  of  the  hut  that  they  broke  into  their  habitations  in 
that  manner.  7.  They  killed  with  the  club  eleven  of  their  enemies,  indicated 
b.v  the  club  and  the  eleven  heads,  and  took  five  prisoners,  as  shown  by  the 
doleful  figures  on  the  little  pedestal.s.  8.  They  lost  nine  of  their  own  men  in 
the  action,  rei)resented  by  the  nine  heads  within  the  bow,  which  Is  the  emblem 
of  honor  among  the  American  natives;  but  they  had  none  taken  prisoners  (a 
circumstance  to  which  they  attach  great  honor),  as  shown  by  the  pedestals 
|.,jn.r  prrmty.  !•  Thc  heads  of  the  arrows,  pointing  opposite  ways,  represent 
the  l  ittle  and  ttie  imsition  of  the  contending  parties,  in.  The  enemy  fled;  the 
lu  ads  of  the  a.:  rows,  all  pointing  one  way,  signify  their  flight. 


We  now  come  to  the  time  when  our  forefathers  began  to 
publish  newspapers  and  plant  the  seeds  of  liberty — seeds  which 
ripened  into  the  tree  of  American  independence. 

“Seventy  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  Rock  and  two  hundred  and  Seventy  Six 
years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  a  newspaper  was 
issued  in  that  colony,”  says  Hudson’s  History  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  issued  in  1872  by  Harper  Brothers.  It  lived 
one  day,  and  one  copy  only  is  known  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  That  specimen  sheet — that  great  curiosity  in  news¬ 
paper  literature — is  in  the 
Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in 
London. 

The  historian  of  Salem, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Felt,  in  his  re¬ 
searches  for  facts  connected 
with  that  ancient  commercial 
town,  discovered  the  copy  of 
the  “Original  newspaper”  in 
the  State  Paper  Office.  Till 
then  it  was  believed  that  the 
News-Letter,  issued  fourteen 
years  later,  was  the  first  ga¬ 
zette  printed  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  pioneer  of 
American  journalism  was 
published  by  Benjamin  Harris 
at  the  London  Coffee-House, 
and  was  printed  for  him  by 
Richard  Pierce  on  Thursday, 
the  25th  of  September,  1690, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  Co- 
lumbus  discovered  this 
continent. 

This  newspaper  was 
printed  on  three  pages  of  a 
folded  sheet,  leaving  one  page 
blank,  with  two  columns  to  a 
page,  and  each  page  about 
eleven  inches  by  seven  in  size. 
It  was  intended  by  its  enter¬ 
prising  projector  as  a 
monthly,  which,  in  his  “jour¬ 
nalistic”  dreams,  might  do  to 
start  with  in  that  progressive 
town.  We  give  the  editor’s 
prospectus,  which  is  a  model 
in  its  way.  It  exhibits  a  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  common  in  the 
early  days  of  newspapers,  that 
must  be  charming  and  refresh¬ 
ing  to  many  journalists  of  the 
more  modern  era.  This  chronicle  seems  to  have  had  no  name, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  intention  of  the  proprietor  was  to 
have  it  called  Publick  Occurrences.  That  appears  prominent  in 
his  public  announcement. 

The  imprint  of  the  paper,  according  to  Hudson,  was  as 
follows : 

“Boston.  Printed  by  R.  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coffee-House.  1690.” 

Killed  by  the  Authorities. 

“This  specimen  number  attracted  especial  official  notice. 
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Editor  Harris  had  touched  upon  local  and  military  matters.  It 
was  frowned  upon  at  once  by  the  authorities,  and  killed  outright 
within  twenty-four  hours.”  In  alluding  to  this  fact,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  in  his  Reminiscence,  says: 

Immediately  on  its  publication  it  was  noticed  by  the  legislative 
authorities.  Four  days  after,  they  spoke  of  it  as  a  pamphlet  ;  stated 
that  it  came  out  contrary  to  law,  and  contained  “reflections  of  a 
very  high  nature.”  They  strictly  forbade  “anything  in  print,  with¬ 
out  license  first  obtained  from  those  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  grant  the  same.” 

This  nipped  Harris’s  enterprise  in  the  bud,  and  no  other  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  establish  a  paper  in  America  till  1704. 

This  effort  of  Harris  in  Boston  forms  an  epoch  in  itself  in 
the  history  of  newspapers  in  America.  It  was  the  beginning. 
In  1692,  when  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  had  faith  in  types  and 
printing-ink,  became  Governor  of  New  York,  feeling  a  little 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  typographical  art,  induced 
William  Bradford,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  migrate  to  that  State 
and  set  up  a  printing  office  in 
New  York  City,  and  in  1696 
he  had  the  London  Gazette, 
which  contained  an  account  of 
an  engagement  with  the 
French  previous  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  peace  of  Ryswick,  re¬ 
printed  and  circulated  in  that 
city.  There  was,  we  believe, 
only  one  issue.  Of  course  the 
reprint  had  no  local  news.  Its 
contents  embraced  merely  the 
events  in  Europe.  It  was  not 
intended  for  an  American 
newspaper.  It  was  issued  to 
give  a  piece  of  important  news 
to  the  people  toward  the  close 
of  a  great  war  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  could  not  keep  to  him¬ 
self.  But  the  fact  indicated 
the  necessity  of  newspapers. 

Nearly  fourteen  years 
elapsed  after  Harris’s  Occur¬ 
rences,  and  eight  years  after 
Bradford’s  republication,  be¬ 
fore  another  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  news  of  the 
day  to  the  American  people  in 
printed  sheets !  Meanwhile  the 
newspapers  of  England  ar¬ 
rived  from  time  to  time,  feed¬ 
ing  the  public  mind  with  news 
from  home,  and  creating  a  de- 
^re  for  such  an  institution  in 
the  colonies.  It  was  impossible 
for  every  one  to  get  copies  of 
the  few  London  publications 
sent  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  contents  of  those  received  had 
to  be  retailed  in  coffee-houses  and  on  the  streets.  Written  news 
circulars  were  also  used  to  disseminate  the  latest  intelligence. 

The  Colonial  Press. 

Now  and  then  there  was  an  exhibition  of  independent  opin¬ 
ion,  a  premonition  of  what  was  coming,  but  the  repressive 
acts  of  the  public  authorities  did  not  permit  this  to  proceed  far, 
or  become  in  any  way  chronic.  The  few  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  epoch  were,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  mere 
chroniclers  of  bald  facts  that  did  not  affect  the  Government. 
Society,  too,  was  puritanical,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
T»ress  could  not  be  free  and  unfettered.  An  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  eve  of  this  period  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Increase  Mather,  in  March,  1700,  published  a  treatise  called 


“The  Order  of  the  Gospel  Professed  and  Practised  by  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England  Justified.”  Shortly  after, 
a  pamphlet  appeared  under  the  title  of  “Gospel  Order  Revived,” 
being  an  answer  to  a  book  lately  set  forth  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  In¬ 
crease  Mather,  President  of  Harvard  College,  etc.,  by  sundry 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  calm  and  candid  spirit.  Yet  it  could  not  be  printed  in 
Boston.  It  was  issued  in  New  York  with  this  advertisement : 

“The  Reader  is  desired  to  take  Notice,  that  the  Press  in  Boston 
is  so  much  under  the  awe  of  the  Reverend  Author  whom  we  answer, 
and  his  Friends,  that  we  could  not  obtain  of  the  Printer  there  to 
Print  the  following  Sheets,  which  is  the  only  true  Reason  why  we 
have  sent  the  Copy  so  far  for  its  Impres.sion,  and  where  it  is 
Printed  with  some  Difficulty.” 

The  printer  in  Boston,  according  to  historian  Hudson,  was 
Bartholomew  Green.  “It  was  necessary  for  him  to  vindicate 
himself,  and  this  he  did  in  a  handbill  which  appeared  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1700,  with  some  remarks 
prefaced  by  Cotton  Mathew.  | 
This  led  to  a  paper  war  in 
pamphlets  and  handbills,  which  | 
materially  aided  in  breaking  I 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability 
of  the  controlling  classes,  and 
leading,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  the  establishment  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  colonies.” 

The  postmasters  were  the 
newsmen  of  that  day.  They 
were  the  ones  that  “told  you  I 
so.”  They  supplied  their  j 
friends  and  patrons  with  the  j 
news,  as  the  news-letter  I 
writers  of  Rome  and  Venice  | 
did  in  their  time,  and  as  But-  I 
ters  and  Renaudot  did  in  Eng-  I 
land  and  France  prior  to  the  | 
establishment  of  newspapers 
in  those  countries.  They  used 
the  Pen  instead  of  the  Press. 
John  Campbell’s  Enterprise. 
John  Campbell,  in  virtue  of 
his  office  as  Postmaster  of 
Boston,  was  the  new's-vender 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in¬ 
deed,  all  of  New  England  on 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  him,  from  experience, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper 
as  a  better  mode  of  circulating 
“publick  intelligence”  than 
written  news  circulars,  so 
laborious  to  prepare  and  te¬ 
dious  to  multiply,  and  the 
necessity  was  too  apparent  to 
be  overlooked  by  a  man  of  ordinary  spirit  and  energy. 

After  fourteen  years  of  deprivation,  the  tastes  and  opinions 
of  the  public  had  sufficiently  ripened  for  the  authorities  to 
tolerate  and  authorize  the  enterprise,  under  great  restrictions, 
how'ever,  such  as  prevailed  in  England  a  century  before,  and  the 
new'spaper  was  accordingly  started,  which  became  from  that 
time  a  permanent  institution  in  the  country. 

Approaching  this  important  event,  we  find,  in  the  “Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  of  1866-67,”  nine 
of  Campbell’s  news-letters,  or  circulars,  which  had  been  written 
to  Governor  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  beginning  in 
April  and  ending  in  October,  1703,  the  last  one  only  six  months 
prior  to  the  issue  of  his  newspaper.  The  first  of  the  nine  w'as 
dated  Boston,  April  12,  1703,  and  contained  about  four  para¬ 
graphs,  totaling  about  three  hundred  words, 


‘  lluliltrk 

©rntrmtrpa 

Sutb  ^farrigu  aiib  Smitratirk 
Snstnn.  aburshajb  ^rpt.  16911. 

3t  tfl  hrsigttrh  that  thr  (Cnmitrg  aball  br  funttshrh  ourr  a  tnmith  (ur 
if  any  ®lut  of  Olrrurrrurra  Itappru  oftrurr)  utith  an  Arrount  af  attrh 
roiiaibrrablr  tbiuga  aa  Itaar  arrutrh  uutu  aur  Natirr. 

Jit  arhrr  brri'uuta.  tbr  llubltahrr  uiill  tabr  uiliat  gaitta  br  ran  ta  abtain 
a  J^aithful  Srlatian  af  all  anrh  thiuga :  anh  uitU  gartirularlg  makr 
bimarlf  brbalhru  ta  aurb  ^rraaua  in  %aatan  uiham  hr  knama  ta  baar 
brrn  far  tbrir  aunt  uar  tlir  biligrnt  ©barrarra  af  aurli  ntattrra. 

^h^t  utliirh  ia  brrrin  gragaarb,  ia.  J^irat.  (Tbat  iHrinarabir  (i^rrnrrrnta 
af  Siainr  Praaibrnrr  mag  nat  br  nrglrrtrb  ar  fargattrn,  aa  tlirg  taa 
aftrn  arr.  &rranblo.  iibat  gragir  rarnjuibrrr  man  brttrr  unbrratanb 
tlir  (Cirrnmatanrra  af  {lubligitr  Affaira.  batb  abraab  anb  at  hamr; 
ttil|hh  birrrt  tbrir  abaughta  at  all  timra,  but  at  aamr 

timra  alaa  ta  aaaiat  tbrir  %uaiuraa  anb  Nrgatiatiana. 

<rtfirblg.  (That  aamr  thing  mag  br  banr  tamarba  thr  (faring,  ar  at  Iraat 
tbr  (fharming  af  that  &girit  af  Cging.  mbirli  grruaila  amang  ua. 
mhrrrfarr  nathing  aball  br  rntrrrb,  but  mltat  mr  baur  rraaan  ta  brlirur 
ia  trur.  rrgairing  ta  tl^r  brat  fauutaina  far  aur  infarmatian.  Anb 
uil|rn  tl|rrr  aggrara  any  matrrial  miatakr  in  angthing  that  ia  rallrrtrb, 
it  aball  br  rarrrrtrb  in  tbr  nrxt. 

^arraurr.  tlir  JIubliabrr  af  tbrar  (Orrurrrnrra  ia  milling  ta  rngagr, 
that  mhrrraa.  thrrr  arr  mang  Jfalar  firgarta,  maliriaualg  mabr,  anb 
agrrab  amang  ua.  if  ang  mrll  miubrb  grraan  mill  br  at  tl^r  gaina  ta 
trarr  ang  anrh  falar  IRrgart.  aa  far  aa  ta  finb  aut  anb  (fanuirt  tl|r 
3Firat  Uaiarr  af  it.  br  mill  in  thia  ^agrr  (unlraa  gtat  Abuirr  br  giant 
ta  tlir  rantrarg)  rxgaar  tbr  Namr  af  anrh  grraan.  aa  A  ^aliriana 
Haiarr  af  a  Jalar  Srgart.  Jt  ia  aitggaarb  that  nanr  mill  bialikr  thia 
^ragaaal,  but  anrh  aa  intrub  ta  br  gniltg  af  aa  tiillattana  a  (Crimr. 
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Experienced  as  a  news  correspondent  and  with  the  ma-  half  of  the  paper.  In  1719,  according  to  Hudson,  Campbell  was 

chinery  of  the  Boston  post-office  in  his  hands  for  the  distribu-  removed  from  the  post-office  and  William  Brooker  was  appointed 

tion  of  his  paper,  John  Campbell,  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  April,  postmaster  of  Boston.  On  the  21st  of  December  of  that  year  the 

1704,  issued  the  initial  number  of  the  Boston  News-Letter.  It  _  new  postmaster,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  inaugurated  by 
was  an  event  in  Boston.  Its  ap-  his  predecessor,  began  the  publi¬ 


cation  of  a  paper,  the  Boston  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  second  newspaper  in 
America,  the  father  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  Gazettes  issued  from 
that  day  to  this  throughout  the 
land.  It  was  the  name  of  the 
first  paper  printed  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  Venice  and  Nurem¬ 
berg.  Some  hold  that  the  name 
comes  from  the  Italian  word 
gazza  or  gazzara,  which  means  a 
magpie,  a  chatterer,  a  gossip, 
and  not  from  the  small  piece  of 
money  called  gazzetta. 

The  Postmasters’  Organ. 

The  Gazette  became  the  post¬ 
masters’  organ.  It  was  owned 
and  conducted  by  no  less  than 
five  between  the  years  1719  and 
1739,  and  for  the  heirs  of  the 
last  postmaster  till  1841,  when  it 
was  merged  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Weekly  Journal.  The  Ga¬ 
zette,  when  owned  by  Brooker, 
was  printed  by  James  Franklin. 
When  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Philip  Musgrave  the  printing 
was  taken  away  from  Franklin 
and  given  to  Samuel  Kneeland^ 
who  afterward  owned  the  estab¬ 
lishment. 


pearance  was  a  feature  of  that 
period.  There  was  a  visible  sen¬ 
sation.  The  first  sheet  of  the  first 
number  was  taken  damp  from 
the  press  by  Chief  Justice  Sewall 
to  show  to  President  Willard,  of 
Harvard  University,  as  a  won¬ 
derful  curiosity  in  the  colony. 
When  this  occurred,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Boston  was  only  eight 
thousand. 
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From  April  17.  to  ;;oabap  April  14.  1704. 
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The  Boston  News-Letter. 

The  News-Letter  was  printed 
sometimes  on  a  single  sheet, 
foolscap  size,  and  oftener  on  a, 
half  sheet,  with  two  columns  on 
each  side.  No  subscription  price 
was  mentioned.  It  was  “printed 
by  authority,”  and  the  following 
was  the  prospectus,  advertise¬ 
ment  as  Campbell  called  it,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  first  number : 

ADVERTISEMENT 

This  News-Letter  is  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  Weekly ;  and  all  Persons  who 
have  any  Houses,  Lands,  Tenements, 

I'arms,  Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares 
or  Merchandizes,  &c.,  to  be  Sold,  or 
Let ;  or  Servants  Run-away,  or 
Goods  Stole  or  Lost,  may  have  the 
same  inserted  at  a  Reasonable  Rate, 
from  Twelve  Pence  to  Five  Shil¬ 
lings,  and  not  to  exceed:  Who  may 
agree  with  John  Campbell,  Post¬ 
master  of  Boston. 

All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country 
may  have  said  News-Letter  every 
Week,  Yearly,  upon  reasonable 
terms,  agreeing  with  John  Campbell, 

Post-Master  for  the  same. 

There  were  no  useless  words 
in  this  announcement.  There 
were  no  great  promises  of  what 

the  publisher  intended  to  do,  as  we  now  often  see.  It  is  pra 
and  to  the  purpose.  No  advertisement  was  to  be  inserted 
ing  over  five  shillings  for  its  insertion!  John  Campbell 
burst  upon  the  world  as  the  father  of  the  American  press, 

The  News-Letter, 
in  spite  of  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  troubles, 
lived  seventy-two 
years.  There  is  a 
complete  file  of  it, 
the  only  one  in  ex-  • 
istence,  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  New 
York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 

The  first  effort  at 
reporting  in  this 
country  was  made 
for  the  News-Letter 
shortly  after  it  was 
established.  Six  pi¬ 
rates  were  executed 
on  Charles  River  on 
Friday,  June  30,  1704.  In  describing  the  scene,  the  “exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  malefactors,”  and  the  prayer  made  by  one  of  the 
ministers,  after  the  pirates  were  on  the  scaffold,  “as  near  as  it 
could  be  taken  in  writing  in  the  great  crowd,”  filled  nearly  one- 
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First  Philadelphia  Paper. 

mi  M9  AMvAiaf  A— 

t  JjT  jj’a";  kl ’yir*  r The  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
a  m^  iR  m^f^.n.m,  ki«R.iR,Ac_PiiMM.  number  of  the  Gazette  the 

third  newspaper  in  the  colonies 
AH  HEwsFAPEB.  established  in  Philadelphia. 

Its  title  was  the  American^ 
Weekly  Mercury,  and  its  birthday  was  the  22d  of  December, 
1719.  This  paper  was  “Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Bradford, 
at  the  Bible,  in  the  Second  Street,  and  John  Copson,  in  the  High 
Street,  1719-20.”  Bradford  was  the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia. 

He  was  a  son  of 
William  Bradford, 
who  opened  the  first 
printing  office  in  the 
colonies  outside  of 
New  England.  The 
Mercury,  like  the 
News  -  Letter,  had* 
soon  to  compete 
with  a  Franklin.  It 
had  also  its  troubles 
with  the  authorities. 
On  the  21st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  editor  and 
publisher  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the 
Provincial  Council. 
He  was  discharged 
with  a  reprimand, 
and  a  warning  never  to  publish  an^hing  more  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  any  of  the  colonies;  after  explaining  that  the  offending 
paragraph  “was  written  and  inserted  by  a  journeyman  without 
his  knowledge,”  .  .  ^  , 
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Afterward  he  had  to  pass  through  a  severer  ordeal. 
“Benjamin  Franklin  had  written  a  series  of  essays, 
over  the  signature  of  Busy  Body,  for  the  Mercury,” 
according  to  Hudson,  "and  in  one  of 
them,  near  an  annual  election,  the  fol- 


In  1733  Bartholomew  Green  died,  and  the  paper 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Draper, 
who  continued  to  maintain  its  scmi-rcligious  character. 


It  was  then  the  custom  for  men  to  make  stays. 
There  were  inimitable  Banks  then  as  there  is  the 
inimitable  Worth  that  governs  the  fashionable  world 
now. 


lowing  remarks  were  made: 

lo  the  friends  of  liberty,  firmness  of  niind 
and  public  spirit  are  absolutely  requisite; 
and  this  quality,  so  essential  and  necessary 
to  a  noble  mind,  proceeds  from  a  just  way 
of  thinking  that  we  are  not  born  for  our¬ 
selves  alone,  nor  our  own  private  advantages 
alone,  but  likewise  and  principally  for  the 
good  of  others  and  service  of  civil  society- 
This  raised  the  genius  of  the  Romans,  im¬ 
proved  their  virtue,  and  made  them  pro¬ 
tectors  of  mankind.  This  principle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  motto  of  these  papers,  animated 
the  Romans — Cato  and  his  followers— and  it 
was  impossible  to  be  thought  great  or  good 
without  being  a  patriot;  and  none  could 
pretend  to  courage,  gallantry,  and  greatness 
of  mind,  without  being  first  of  all  possessed 
with  a  public  spirit  and  love  of  their  eoun- 
try. 

This  simple  matter  produced  such  an 
effect  on  the  Governor  and  Council 
that  they  ordered  Bradford  to  be  ar¬ 
rested,  committed  to  prison  and  bound 
over  to  the  court.  But  Bradford 
showed  some  pluck  on  this  occasion 
and  the  matter  ended  there.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Franklin  infused  some  of  the 
boldness  manifested  in  the  Mercury 
at  this  time. 

.\ndrew  Bradford  died  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1742.  The  Mercury  was 
suspended  a  week  after  his  death,  and 
its  column  rules,  on  its  reappearance, 
were  inverted  for  six  weeks.  His 
widow  conducted  the  paper  after  her 
hu.sband’s  decease. 

THE  FR.XXKI.IXS  .\ri’E.\R. 

But  the  era  of  journalism,  with  a 
character  a  little  above  that  of  merely 
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CHANCES  IN  THE  NEWS-LETTER. 

John  Draper  died  in  1762,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard  Draper, 
who  changed  the  title  of  the  paper  to 
that  of  the  Boston  Weekly  News-Let¬ 
ter  and  New  England  Chronicle.  The 
name  was  again  changed  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  News- 
Letter.  In  1768  it  was  united  with  tlie 
Boston  Post-Boy.  The  union  was  a 
mongrel  affair,  and  did  not  last  long. 
Although  the  united  papers  were  called 
the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  each  paper 
continued  a  separate  publication — the 
Post-Boy,  as  sucli,  appearing  on  Mon¬ 
days,  and  the  News-Letter  on  Thurs- 
da\ s— onc-lialf  being  called  by  its  own 
name  and  the  other  half  by  the  name 
of  the  united  concerns.  These  Sia- 
nie-e  twins  in  journalism  were  sep¬ 
arated  in  1760  and  Draper  fell  back 
on  his  old  title,  and  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  News-Letter  till  the  6th  of 
June,  1774,  when  he  died,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  widow,  Margaret  Draper, 
and  John  Boyle,  whom  he  had  taken 
into  partnership  a  month  previously. 
John  Howe  afterward  assumed  Boyle’s 
share,  and  with  the  Widow'  Draper  car¬ 
ried  on  the  paper  till  March,  1776, 
when,  with  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British  troops,  the  News-Letter, 
after  a  life  of  seventy-two  years, 
ceased  to  exist. 


publishing  the  news  of  the  week  with  an  occasional 


WAS  IT  VELLOW  JOURNALISM? 


sensation,  now  commenced.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
1721,  the  Franklins  dawned  upon  the  world  and  be¬ 
came  famous.  On  that  day  James  Franklin,  having 
lost  the  printing  of  the  Gazette,  issued  a  paper  which 
he  called  the  New  England  Courant.  It  was  the 
fourth  newspaper  on  this  continent.  The  appearance 
of  the  Courant  was  the  saddest  blow  John  Campliell 
received.  It  brought  out  a  few  sparks  of  originality 
and  vitality,  and  then  the  father  of  the  American 
Press  alidicated,  and  subsided  into  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  But  Campbell  had  a  few’  last  words  before 
he  surrendered  the  News-Letter  to  Bartholomew 
Green. 

On  the  issue  of  the  Courant,  it  was  evident  Frank¬ 
lin  intended  to  make  it  a  readable  paper.  Speaking 
of  the  News-Letter  in  his  first  number,  he  asscrte<l 
that  it  was  “a  dull  vehicle  of  intelligence.’’  This 
was  considered  so  severe  by  Campbell  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  aroused  the  old  editor,  and  a  broadside,  in 
answer,  in  Latin  and  English,  appeared  in  the  News- 
Letter  on  the  14th  of  .August,  1721. 

Very  few  copies  of  the  Courant  are  in  existence; 
none  of  those  containing  Franklin’s  articles  on  the 
News-Letter.  But  it  is  believed  that  Franklin  had 
the  best  of  the  controversy. 

CAMPBELL  GIVES  WAV  TO  GREEN. 

•After  a  few  weeks  the  contest  between  the  Courant 
and  Campbell  ended,  and  the  News-Letter  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Bartholomew  Green,  in  accordance 
with  the  subjoined  announcement,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  31st  of  DecemlK-r,  1721: 

'"Ihcsf  arc  to  give  -Notice.  Tliat  .Mr.  Campbell,  Design. 
ing  not  to  Publish  any  more  News- Letters,  after  this  Mon¬ 
day  the  31st  Currant,  Bartholomew  Green  the  Printer 
thereof  for  these  18  Years  past,  having  had  Experience  of 
his  Practice  therein;  intends  (Life  permitted)  to  carry  on 
the  same,  (using  his  Method  on  the  .Arrival  of  Vessels  from 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  to  give  a  Summary  of  the  most  Re¬ 
markable  Occurrences  of  Euro|>e.  and  afterwards  the  Thread 
of  the  News),  provided  he  can  have  due  Encouragement  by 
competent  Numbers  taking  it  bv  the  Year,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  defray  the  necessary  Charges.  .And  all  those  who 
have  a  .Mind  (either  in  Town  or  Country)  to  Promote  and 
Encourage  the  continuation  of  the  abovesaid  Intelligence, 
are  hereby  desired  to  .Agree  with  the  said  Green,  either  by 
word  or  writing,  who  may  have  it  on  reasonable  Terms,  lett 
at  any  House  in  Town,  .Sealed  or  I’nsealed. 


One  of  the  News-Letters  of  17.37  published  on  a 


.After  the  tilt  with  the  News-Letter  the  Courant 
opened  its  pen  and  ink  batteries  upon  the  authorities, 
clerical  and  lay,  and  soon  got  into  trouble.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  judgment  of  mankind  on  Franklin’s 
cour.'c,  he  certainly  initiated  a  new  era  in  journalism. 
While  he  suffered  in  purse  and  person,  the  press 
gained  in  freedom  and  independence.  The  News- 
Letter  and  Gazette  in  Boston,  and  the  Mercury  in 
Philadelphia,  the  other  papers  then  published,  being 
in  the  hands  of  office-holders,  were  circumspect  in 
the  utterance  of  their  views  and  confined  themselves 
to  a  mere  rehash  of  foreign  news  and  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  local  items. 

But  Franklin  was  made  of  different  stuff.  His 
paper  was  the  first  rebel  organ  in  America.  With 
the  leaven  of  1776  in  his  soul,  he  was  bold  and  out¬ 
spoken,  and  commented  on  the  abuses  of  the  times 
as  he  saw  them.  Satire  was  the  effective  weapon 
of  Franklin  and  his  writers.  In  less  than  a  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Courant,  its  proprietor  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  in  prison  for  the  boldness  of  his  language. 

THE  HELL-FIRE  CLUB. 

It  was  manifest  that  there  was  a  staff  on  the 
Courant  of  free  thinkers,  free  writers  and  free 
talkers.  They  were  called  the  Hell-Fire  Club  by  the 
Mathers,  who  seemed  to  have  the  care  and  control 
of  the  souls  and  consciences  of  the  people  of  Boston 
at  that  time.  These  writers,  including  the  youthful 
Benjamin  Franklin,  had  many  fights,  on  paper,  with 
the  clergy  and  their  adherents 

The  war  of  words  went  on  for  some  time,  until 
-Franklin  became  still  m<ye  involved  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.  The  reply  of  the  Courant  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  carried  on  by  a  Hell-Fire  Club  will  give 
the  public  some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  original 
articles  published  by  the  Courant.  On  the  22d  of 
January,  1722,  it  said : 

••'These,  with  many  other  endeavors,  proceeding  from 
an  arbitrary  and  selfish  temper,  have  been  attended  with 
their  hearty  curses  on  the  Courant  and  its  publisher;  but 
all  to  no  purpose;  for,  as  a  Connecticut  trader  once  said 
of  his  onions;  The  more  they  are  cursed  the  more  they 
grow.  Notwithstanding  which,  a  young  scribbling  collegian, 
(Mather  Byles),  who  has  just  learning  enough  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself,  has  taken  it  in  his.  head  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  wickedness  (as  he  called  it)  by  a  letter  in  the  last 


The  last,  on  earth,  of  John  Campbell,  is  thus  mod- 


half  sheet,  M'ith  naval  11  “.vs,  the  following  advertise- 


week’s  Gazette.  Poor  boy!  When  your  letter  comes  to  be 
seen  in  other  countries  (under  the  umbrage  of  authorityl. 


estly  announced  in  the  News-Letter  of  March  7, 
1728: 

On  Monday  last,  the  Ttli  inst.,  died  here,  at  the  age  of 
ss-iciity-five  years,  John  Campbell,  Esquire,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  the  post  in  this  town,  many  years  editor  of  the 
Boston  News-Letter,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  County  of  Suffolk. 


meiit,  printed  on  the  margin : 

.\ny  gcntlcwumaii  and  others  that  want  Stays  made  or 
mended  after  the  best  and  neatest  Manner  in  their  Houses, 
may  have  them  done  Cheap  for  the  sake  of  ready  Money  by 
John  Banks;  or  he  will  take  Stays  to  mend  or  make  at  his 
House  opposite  Deacon  Barrett’s  Shop  near  the  Mill  Bridge. 


what  indeed  will  they  think  of  New  England!  They  wi!l 
certainly  conclude:  There  is  Bloody  fishing  for  nonsense  at 
Cambridge,  and  sad  work  at  the  College.  The  young  wretch, 
when  he  calls  those,  who  wrote  the  several  pieces  in  the 
Courant  the  Hell-Eire  Club  of  Boston  and  finds  a  Godfather 
for  them  (which,  by  tile  wav,  is  a  hellish  mockery  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  as  administered  by  the  Church  of 
England)  and  tells  us,  That  all  the  supporters  of  the  naiier 
will  be  looked  upon  as  destroyers  of  the  religion  of  the 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


country,  and  enemies  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  it,  little 
thinks  what  a  cruel  reflection  he  throws  on  his  reverend 
(trandfatlier,  who  was  then  and  for  sonic  time  before,  a 
subscriber  for  the  paper. 


press  in  Philadelphia  in  1687,  and  published  a  sheet 
almanac  in  that  year,  and  made  preparations  to  print 
the  first  Bible  in  the  English  language  in  America 
somewhe  erabout  1688.  The  inducements  held  forth 
in  his  proposals  for  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


subscribe  for  their  publications;  there  were  no  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  melodeons  or  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  in  the  amiable  Bradford’s  time. 

The  New  York  Express  of  December  12,  1868,  for 
instance,  contained  the  following  immensely  com¬ 
prehensive  advertisement : 


It  is  a  |ilcasuic  to  me.  that  1  never  inserted  anything  in 
the  fourant,  which  charged  any  man,  or  society  of  men,  with 
lieing  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  Hell-l'ire  Club  in  London  and  which  the 
devils  themselves  are  not  capable  of  perpetrating.  - 

.And  whether  Mr.  M - e  (Mr.  Musgrave,  ■! 

Postmaster  and  Publisher  of  the  Gazette)  or 
his  young  champion  know  it  or  no  ’tis  looked 
upon  as  a  gross  reflection  on  the  government; 
that  they  should  be  told  of  a  Hell-Fire  Club  in 
Ifoston  (in  a  i>aper  published  by  authority)  and 
not  use  their  endeavors  to  discover  who  they 
are,  in  order  to  |>unish  them. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1722,  tlie 
Coiirant  was  especially  emphatic  in  re¬ 
gard  to  religion  and  the  clergy,  and  re¬ 
specting  the  sudden  departure  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Shute  for  England.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  it  asked  : 

Whether  (pursuant  to  the  Charter)  the  min¬ 
isters  of  this  province  ought  now  to  pray  for 
.Samuel  .Shute,  Ksep,  as  our  immediate  (iovernor, 
ami,  at  the  same  time  pray  for  the  Lieutenant- 
(ioveriior  as  commander-in-chief?  Or,  W'hether 
their  |iraying  for  his  success  in  his  voyage,  if 
he  designs  to  hurt  the  jirovince  (as  some  sup¬ 
pose),  he  not  in  effect  to  pray  for  destruction? 

THE  FKA\KLI.\ 

On  that  day  tlic  General  Court  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  what  should  he  done  with 
I'ranklin.  Here  is  their  report: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
|ia|>er  called  The  New-Kngland  Courant,  pub¬ 
lished  Monday  the  fourteenth  current,  are  hum- 
hly  of  opinion  that  the  tendenev  of  the  said 
paper  is  to  mock  religion,  and  bring  it  into  coii- 
lempt.  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
profanely  abused,  that  the  revered  and  faithful 
ministers  of  the  gosiiel  are  injuriously  reflected 
on,  His  .Majesty’s  government  affronted,  and 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  His  -Majesty's  sub- 
lefts  ot  this  I  rovince  ilisturiied,  h.,  tlie  said 
(  ourant  and  for  precaution  of  the  like  offence 
for  the  future,  the  Committee  humbly  propose. 

That  James  Franklin,  the  printer  and  puhlisher 
thereof,  he  strictly  forbidden  by  this  (ourt  to 
print  or  publish  ’The  Xew-Kngland  Courant,  or 
any  other  pamphlet  or  paiier  of  the  like  nature, 
except  it  he  first  suiiervised  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  I’rovince:  and  the  Justices  of  His  .Majesty’s 
Sessions  of  the  I’eace  for  the  County  of  Suf¬ 
folk.  at  their  next  adjournment,  be  directed 
to  take  sufficient  bonds  of  the  said  Franklin, 
f.'r  I'welve  -Months’  time. 

The  next  number  of  the  Courant,  by 
innuciulo,  was  more  severe  than  ever  on 
the  officials,  and  hranklin  had  refused  to 
submit  the  manuscript  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Province  previous  to  publication. 

This  created  more  difficulty  and  another 
short  imprisonment.  It  was  then  decided 
that  “James  l-ranklin  no  longer  print  the 
newspaper.”  On  tlie  11th  of  Eebruary, 

1722,  Benjamin  Eranklin,  “in  his  teens,”  became  a 
journalist. 

NEW  York’s  first  p.aper. 

.\lthough  Governor  Fletcher,  in  having  a  copy  of 
the  London  Gazette  reprinted  in  New 
^’ork  ill  1696,  must  have  infused  a  little 
journalistic  spirit  in  that  city,  the  first 
newspaper  there  did  not  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  till  172.). 

William  Bradford,  a  printer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  consequence  of  litigations 
with  the  authorities  there,  growing  out 
of  his  polemical  pmblications,  or  a  dif¬ 
ference  or  two  perhaps  with  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  induced  by  Governor 
l  letcher  to  leave  that  city  in  16!Mi,  and 
open  a  printing  office  in  New  York.  He 
there  became  the  official  printer,  and 
after  publishing  almanacs,  the  laws,  the 
English  praver-book  and  official  proc¬ 
lamations  and  erecting  the  first  paper 
mill,  he  issued  in  October,  17‘25,  the  New 
York  Gazette,  which  was,  like  the  other 


Jteecher’s  Sermons,  which  it  does  every  week, 
just  as  delivered — without  qualification  or  cor- 
rection  by  him.^  It  advocates  universal  suffrage; 
^  union  of  Christians  at  the  polls;  and  the  rights 
of  labor,  ft  has  the  best  -Agricultural  Department 
of  any  paper  in  the  world;  publishes  stories 
for  the  family,  and  for  the  destruction  of  social 
evils.  Its  editorial  management  is  impersonal; 
its  writers  and  editors  are  from  every  branch 
of  the  Church  and  from  every  grade  of  society. 
It  has  been  aptly  termed  the  freest  organ  of 
thought  in  the  world. 

Such  a  paper,  offering  premiums  of  Sewing 
Machines,  Dictionaries,  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia, 
Pianos,  Organs  for  Churches,  etc.,  makes  one  of 
the  best  papers  for  canvassers  in  the  world. 

Every  Congregation  may  obtain  a  Communion 
.Service,  an  Organ,  a  -Melodeon.  a  Itihle,  or  a 
Life  Insurance  Policy  for  its  Pastor,  or  almost 
any  other  needful  thing,  by  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Some  one  published  a  parody  on  all 
these  advertisements  which  covers  the 
whole  ground.  It  is  given  as  a 
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MOOF.I.  FOR  ‘‘premiums  TO  SUBSCRIBERS." 

Subscribers  for  one  copy  of  the  -  will 

he  presented  with  a  box  of  Patent  Petroleum 
I’aste  Itlacking.  This  is  a  superior  article.  It 
blacks  boots  or  stoves,  and  may  be  used  as  a 
hair  dye. 

Subscribers  for  two  copies  will  receive  a  box 
of  sardines. 

Subscribers  for  five  copies  will  be  presented 
with  a  pair  of  iron-clad  spectacles,  with  glass 
eyes,  warranted  to  suit  one  age  as  well  as 
another. 

Subscribers  for  ten  copies  will  be  entitled  to 
a  patent  adjustable  bootjack,  which  can  also  be 
used  as  a  corkscrew,  a  coffee-mill  or  inkstand. 

Subscribers  for  twenty-five  copies  will  receive 
a  marble  bureau  with  a  mahogany  top. 

Subscribers  for  fifty  copies  will  receive  a 
seven-octave  sewing  machine  with  the  Agraff 
attachment. 

Subscribers  for  seventy-five  copies  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  basswood  parlor  suit  of  furniture. 

Subscribers  for  one  hundred  copies  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  burial  plot,  with  an  order  for  tombstones 
delivered  when  required. 

Subscribers  for  five  hundred  copies  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  nomination  for  Congress. 

Subscribers  for  a  thousand  copies  will  be 
presented  with  a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  fenced 
and  mortaged. 


BENJAMIN  FBANXX.IN 

Dditor,  ijrinter.  Inventor,  diplomatist,  .politician,  legislator,  soldier,  phil¬ 
anthropist,  scientist,  humorist,  philosopher,  but  first  of  all  a  man  of  the 
jiress.  The  printer’s  trade  had  him  for  an  apprentice.  His  earliest 
distinction  was  won  from  his  newsjiaper  writings.  AVhen  he  had  leaped 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  composing  room  and  his  editor’s  desk  in 
I’hiladelphia,  he  still  maintained  a  private  iprinting  establishment  In  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  another  in  Paris.  He  was  the  first  and  greatest  of 
American  journalists.  He  laid  down  the  lines  along  which  the  best  jour¬ 
nals  of  to-day,  with  infinitely  wider  scope  and  larger  opportunity,  are 
successfully  conducted. 


BR-ADFORDS  memory  honored. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  and 
Trinity  Church,  with  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  metropolis,  united,  in 
May,  1863,  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  William  Bradford,  to  do  honor  to  his 
name  and  services  as  the  first  printer  and  first  editor 
of  New  York ;  and  a  commemtJrative  address  was 
delivered,  according  to  Hudson,  "on 
that  occasion  by  John  William  Wallace, 
==r  —  the  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  The  latter  society, 
r'  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Februarj,  1869, 

paid  similar  honors — not  on  his  natal 
day,  however — to  Andrew  Bradford,  as 
the  founder  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
r  the  Middle  States  of  America,  Horatio 

-  _  Gates  Jones  delivering  an  excellent  and 

appropriate  address.” 

anKast.  boston’s  fourth  paper. 

Newspapers  began  to  increase  in  the 
f  colonies.  In  1727^  on  the  20th  of  March, 
'  the  fourth  paper  appeared  in  Boston, 
f/  named  the  New  England  Weekly  Jour- 
'  nal,  “Containing  the  most  Remarkable 
Occurrences  Foreign  and  Domestick.” 
It  was  published  by  Samuel  Kneeland, 
who  succeeded  James  Franklin  as  print¬ 
er  of  the  Gazette.  The  famous  White- 
field,  and  the  equally  celebrated  Ed¬ 
wards,  exercised  great  influence  over 
this  establishment.  Kneeland,  in  his 
prospectus,  promised  a  number  of  new 
features  in  journalism;  proposed  the 
organization  of  a  corps  of  correspond¬ 
ents  of  “the  most  knowing  and  inge¬ 
nious  gentlemen  in  several  noted  towns”  to  send 
news;  made  arrangements  for  the  regular  weekly 
publication  of  “the  Number  of  Persons  Buried  and 
Baptized  in  the  town  of  Boston”;  the  prospectus 
closing  thus: 


one  would  imagine,  have  been  the  basis  for  most  of 
the  modern  appeals  to  the  public  for  the  support  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

There  has  been  some  improvement,  in  the  shape 
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From  an  old  print. 


of  premiums,  on  this  prospectus  of  1688,  but  William 
Bradford  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  introducing  this 
system  of  newspaper  and  book  subscriptions.  Some 
of  our  modern  periodicals,  religious  as  well  as  secu¬ 
lar,  run  far  ahead  of  Bradford  in  inducements  to 
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This  may  serve  as  a  Notiheation,  that  a 
Select  number  of  Gentlemen,  who  have  had 
the  happiness  of  a  liberal  Education,  and  -  - 

some  ol  them  considerably  impros’d  by  their  Kelt, 

Travels  into  distant  Countries;  are  now  con¬ 
certing  some  regular  schemes  for  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  ingenious  Reader,  and  the 
Kncouragenienl  of  Wit  and  I'oliteness;  and 
may  in  a  very  short  time,  open  upon  the  Pub¬ 
lic  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  prolitable 
Slieculat'.ons. 

Un  the  6th  of  April,  the  pub¬ 

lisher  held  out  the  following  inuuce- 
inents  for  subscribers ; 

There  arc  Measures  concerting  for  rei 
this  i'aper  yet  more  univcr  _ 
useful,  in  which  tis  hopM  the  Publick  t 
graiih'd,  and  by  which  those  Gentlemen  who 
Uesirc  to  be  improv’d  in  llistor>,  I*!..’.  ' 

i*oetry,  \c.,  will  be  greatly  advantaged, 
wi.l  t^e  the  liberty  at  this  time  to  insert  the 
ftillowing  passage  of  History. 

Then  followed  a  very  curious 
guaiiit  account  of  the  invention  of  the  ^ 
stocking-looin. 

finite  a  number  of  essays  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  Kneeland,  after  the  style  of 
the  Tattler,  Spectator  and  Treeholder. 

Indeed,  the  style  of  the  newspaper 
writers  of  those  days  imitated  that  of 
Addison,  Steele,  Swilt  and  Bolingbroke. 

-Mather  Byles,  Judge  Dan  forth.  Gover¬ 
nor  Burnet  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
I’rince,  of  the  Old  South  Church,  were 
contributors  to  the  journal.  It  was  in 
1741  united  with  the  Gazette  and  pub¬ 
lished  till  17oJ,  when  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Circulating  the  paper  outside  of  the 
city  limits  was  ttieii  anything  but  a 
speedy  or  certain  process.  -Mails  were 
mostly  monthly  and  half  monthly  in 
going  from  point  to  point.  Bulk  was  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
post-horses,  and  stage  coaches  and  im¬ 
perfect  roads.  Those  who  live  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or  on  the  line 
of  any  railroad  running  out  of  Boston, 
or  Xew  York,  or  Chicago,  within  100 
miles  of  these  news  centers,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  at  their  own  doors  their  morn¬ 
ing  city  journals  as  regularly  and  as 
early  as  subscribers  living  in  the  upper 
wards  of  these  cities  receive  their 
papers,  scarcely  realize  the  advantages 
they  enjoy  over  their  ancestors. 

BEX  FR.\XKUN  I.\  PHILADELPHI.V. 

Benjamin  Franklin  now  reappeared  as 
a  journalist.  In  1728  another  paper  was 
established  in  Philadelphia — the  second 
in  that  city.  It  was  entitled  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  a 

title  sufficiently  long  to  satisfy  any  evening  edition  to  that  journal.  Thus 
newspaper  subscriber.  closed  the  career  of  Franklin’s  Gazette, 

This  was  Franklin’s  first  really  inde-  after  an  existence  of  117  years, 
pendent  attempt  at  the  management  of 
a  newspaper  on  his  own  responsibility, 

and  it  is  evident,  from  his  opinion  of  The  old  paper  mill  in  which  the 
the  Mercury,  "a  paltry  thing,”  as  he  paper  used"  by  Franklin  was  made  was 

called  it,  that  he  felt  equal  to  the  en-  still  in  existence  a  few  years  ago.  It 

terprise.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  was  erected  on  Chester  Creek,  Delaware 

condense  the  title  of  his  paper  to  tha^  County,  in  1713.  The  paper  was  made 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  which  he  then  by  hand,  as  it  was  as  late  as  1753. 
did  on  the  28th  of  September,  17211,  and  There  had  been  no  change  in  140  years 
under  that  name  it  continued  under  his  in  that  little  old  mill,  notwithstanding 
management  till  1705.  In  spite  of  what  the  great  improvements  and  changes  in 
he  says  in  his  autobiography,  it  has  been  paper-making  since  that  period, 
asserted  that  Franklin  wrote  but  little  Newspapers  enjoyed  one  or  two  priv- 
for  the  Gazette.  He  dabbled  in  politics  ileges  in  the  days  of  Franklin  that 
and  «ilcctricity,  and  set  up  printing  of-  would  be  seriously  damaging  to  the 

lices  in  other  places,  so  that  his  time  Post  Office  Department  if  tolerated  now.  .  .  , 

was  pretty  well  occupied.  Many  of  the  In  the  Gazette  of  the  28th  of  January,  tinued  to  publish  it  till  1775.  It  was 
articles  published  in  the  Gazette  and  at-  1735,  Franklin  said:  ’  stopped  then  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 

tributed  to  Franklin  were,  in  the  opinion  py  ,i,j  indulgence  of  the  Honorable  Colonel  content  growing  out  of  the  attempted 
of  Sparks,  manifestly  written  by  others,  .'^potswood,  Post-Master-General,  the  printer  neutrality  ot  the  paper  in  the  great  agi- 

The  Franklins  aimreciated  above  all  lifeof  is  allowed  to  send  the  Gazette  by  the  tation  leading  the  Revolution.  Then,  as 
„,IK.,S,  a  newspaper  should  be.  X,.' wtrf.’’’'  '1'=  P^f*.  of  being 

••-Mv  friends."  .said  Benjamin  Franklin  ...  corrupted  and  improperly  influenced  by 

to  i  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  con-  ,  new^spapers  of  Ifll-l.  with  ,„oney-, 

stituted  themselves  his  censors,  “any  ’'''cir  millions  of  circulation  with  a  1  he  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington 
one  who  can  subsist  upon  sawdust  pud-  Pn.vilege  ike  above,  w^ould  ut  erly  vvere  fought  on  the  19th  of  April.  1775. 
ding  and  water,  as  I  can.  needs  no  man’s  V""  Department  of  to-  \Vithout  giving  any  of  the  particulars 

Ti,;,  ...oo  Mo  day.  Only  a  small  part  _Qf  the  news-  of  that  fivrht.  the  naoer  aoneared  on  the 


who  came  out  from  Ireland  for  that  olis  in  1727,  and  the  paper  was  regularly  opposition  to  Bradford’s  Gazette  for  a 
purpose,  in  connection  with  Samuel  published  till  1730,  when  Parks  went  to  political  purpose,  and  published  by  Zen- 
This  was  in  1802.  It  ceased  to  Virginia  to  establish  a  newspaper  there,  ger,  who  was  a  good  printer,  the  im- 
e.xist  for  a  time  in  1804,  but  was  re-es-  .\nother  paper  appeared  in  Boston  on  porter  of  the  first  piano-forte  in 

tablished  with  the  same  title,  and  was,  the  27th  of  September,  1731.  It  was  -America,  something  of  a  scholar  and  a 
for  some  time,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  styled  the  Weekly  Rehearsal,  and  famous  editor  in  his  day.  He  came 
United  States.  Mr.  Keif  then  pur-  started  by  Jeremy  uridley,  “a  young  from  Germany  when  he  was  thirteen 
chased  his  partner’s  interest  and  con-  man  of  'line  literary  accomplishments,”  years  of  age,  and  was  an  apprentice  ot 
ducted  the  paper  alone.  He  was  con-  who  became  attorney-general  of  the  Bradford’s. 

sidered  an  able  writer  in  his  early  Province,  member  of  the  General  Court,  For  three  years  the  Journal  was  in  a 
journalistic  days.  The  paper,  under  his  colonel  of  militia,  president  of  the  state  of  bitter  war  with  the  administra- 
management,^  was  called  Keif’s  Gazette.  Marine  Society  and  Grand  Master  of  tion  of  Governor  William  Cosby,  and 
■ndring  In  1824  or  ’25  Mr.  Keif  died.  Stevenson  Freemasons.  He  died  in  1707.  The  his  successor.  Lieutenant  Governor 
"^the^'ubhck'wllfbe  became  the  publisher  and  Rehearsal  was  printed  by  “J.  Draper,  George  Clarke!  Zenger,  as  a  politician, 

editor,  and  the  Gazette  was  the  ad-  for  the  Author,”  as  editors  were  fre-  was  in  the  interest  of  Rip  Van  Dam,  a 
I'hilosophy,  vocate  of  the  political  principles  of  the  quently  called  in  those  primitive  days,  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  and  in 
'W  Jackson  democracy.  It  was  filled  with  -Addisonian  essays,  and  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the 

-After  this  period  the  establishment  exhibited  large  pretensions  to  literary  Council,  acting  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
,  was  sold  to  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  and  taste  and  culture.  In  one  article  on  the  ince  till  the  arrival  of  Cosby.  In  set- 
James  Russell.  Mr.  Clark  had  married  prevailing  fashions  in  dress  in  1732,  it  tling  Van  Dam’s  accounts  one  half  of 
a  niece  of  Samuel  Relf,  and  the  Relf  spoke  of  the  crinolines  of  that  period,  his  salary  as  Governor  had  to  be  paid 
family  were  again,  though  indirectly,  which  seemed  to  swell  beyond  the  pro-  to  his  successor.  This  led  to  the  forma- 
interested  in  the  paper.  It  had  now  be-  portions  of  those  of  a  135  years  later,  tion  of  an  opposition  colonial  party.  The 
come  the  champion  of  Whig  principles.  The  Rehearsal,  after  two  years  of  Gazette,  under  the  management  of 

It  was  an  evening  paper.  Willis  Gay-  literary  effort,  became  a  record  of  pass-  William  Bradford,  was  the  Government 
lord  Clark,  the  editor,  was  twin  brother  ing  events,  and  was  owned  and  man-  organ, 
of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  the  wit,  and  aged  by  Thomas  Fleet.  On  the  21st  of 

for  many  years  the  genial  editor  of  the  -August,  1735,  the  name  was  changed  to  Bradford  arrested  for  libel. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine  of  New  York,  that  of  the  Boston  Evening  Post.  Fleet  -After  repeated  animadversions  on  the 
Willis  was  proprietor  of  the  Gazette  to  was  the  original  publisher  of  the  famous  authorities  in  the  Journal,  its  editor  was 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1841.  On  the  nursery  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose.  The  arrested  on  the  charge  of  libel  on  Sun- 
3d  of  November.  1845,  it  was  merged  Post  was  conducted  with  energy  and  be-  day,  Nov.  17,  1734.  He  was  imprisoned 
with  the  North  .American.  It  had  been  came  popular.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  by  the  Government  and  kept  in  con- 
for  some  time  a  branch,  a  sort  of  an  Franklin  and  Bradford,  the  Govern-  finement  nearly  nine  months  before  he 

could  obtain  a  trial.  The  arrest  pro- 
Hanpiniwl  duced  great  excitement,  and  the  affair 
obtained  widespread  notoriety.  It  was 
the  first  action  for  newspaper  libel  on 
this  continent.  It  created  the  most  in- 
Whu  tense  interest  in  the  public  mind,  ami 

WjH  j  Bw,  the  result  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Gov- 
einor  Morris,  “the  dawn  of  that 
liberty  which  afterwards  revolutionized 
.America.”  In  this  view,  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  journalism,  we  devote 
some  space  to  this  important  event. 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  Governor 
issued  two  proclamations  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Here  is  one  of  them: 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

VV'hereas,  by  the  Contrivance  of  some  evil 
Disposed  and  Disafected  Persons,  divers  Jour- 
nals  or  Printed  Xews-Papers  (entitled  The  New 
York  Weekly  Journal,  containing  the  freshest 
.Advices,  foreign  and  Domestick)  have  been 
caused  to  be  Printed  and  Published  by  John 
Peter  Zenger,  in  many  of  which  Journals  or 
Printed  News- Papers  (but  more  particularly 
those  numbered  7,  47,  48,  49),  are  contained 
divers  Scandalous,  Virulent,  False  and  Sedi- 
ho  inspired  the  tions  Reflections,  not  only  upon  the  whole 
Legislature,  in  general,  and  upon  the  most 
considerable  Persons  in  the  most  distinguished 
ISUred,  by  implica-  Stations  in  the  Province,  but  also  upon  his 

-  vvac  Majesty’s  lawful  and  rightful  Government,  and 

,  vv  s  p  oscc  icu.  jyjj  Prerogative.  Which  said  reflections  seemed 

ED  BY  n  ERGV  contrived  by  the  Wicked  -Authors  of  them,  not 

only  to  create  Jelousies,  Discontents  and  Ani- 
Iles  with  the  clergy,  ^oshies  in  the  Minds  of  His  Majesty’s  Liege 
1*1,  People  of  this  Province,  to  the  Subversion  of 

\  esley  S  sermon  on  (he  Peace  and  Tranquility  thereof,  but  to 
5  he  was  denounced  alienate  their  .-Affection  from  the  best  of  Kings, 
le  Rev  John  More-  raise  Factions,  Tumults  and  Sedition 

'i  j  •  -  among  them. 

thuntlered  against  wherefore,  I  have  though  fit.  by  and  with 
Ct,  but  against  the  the  .Advice  of  His  Majesty’s  Council,  to  issue 
It  appears  that  the  J’roclamation,  hereby  Promising  a  Reward 
-  --  -  of  Fifty  Pounds  to  such  Person  or  Persons 

who  shall  discover  the  .Author  or  Authors  of 
the  said  Scandalous,  V’irulent  and  Seditious 
Reflections  contained  in  the  said  Journals  or 
Printed  Newspapers,  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Person  or  Persons  discovering  the  same  as 
soon  as  such  Author  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  been  the  -Author  or  Authors  thereof. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Fort 
George,  in  New  V’ork,  the  sixth  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  8th  year  of  His  Majesty’s 
Reign,  .Anno  Domini,  1734.  W.  Cosby. 
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Carolina  Gazette  was  published  in  other  paper  appeared  in  the  colonies,  under  the  proprietorship  of  Jonas 

Charleston  by  Thomas  VVhitemarsh.  It  Then  William  Bradford,  grandson  of  Green,  who  had,  for  many  years  pre- 

was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  for  about  a  the  one  who  printed  the  Gazette  in  viously,  a  printing  office  in  Annapolis, 

year,  and  died  with  its  proprietor.  In  New  \  ork,  issued  the  Pennsylv.mia  The  Gazette,  thus  re-established,  con- 

February,  1734,  ,t  reappeared  in  name.  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser  in  1742.  tinned  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  sus- 

and  was  published  for  several  years  by  Bradford  was  father  of  William  Brad-  pension  in  17t)o,  in  consequence  of  the 

Lewis  Timothy.  ford,  who  was  Attorney-General  of  the  odious  Stamp  Act,  under  the  same 

The  first  paper  in  Virginia  made  its  United  States  in  1794-5.  This  Bradford  name,  and  was  published  weekly  by  Mr. 

family,  like  the  Franklins,  had  news-  Creen  and  his  descendants  until  the 

paper  on  the  brain,  as  much  so  as  De  y^ar  1839,  nearly  a  century,  when,  while 

Foe  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen-  hands  of  Jonas  Green,  the  great- 

grandson  of  the  original  proprietor,  it 
was  discontinued,  and  the  St.  Mary’s 
Gazette  took  its  place.  Any  one  can 
see  a  copy  of  this  century  newspaper  in 
the  Maryland  State  Library.  Its  origi¬ 
nal  shape  was  quarto. 

The  Gazette  was  printed  on  the  same 
press  throughout  its  long  career.  On 
October  30,  1848,  the  St.  Mary’s  Ga- 


nal  till  his  death  in  1740.  His  widow  debut  in  Will’amsburg  in  1730 — a  rare  family 
then  managed  the  paper  for  a  time.  It  old  town,  the  society  of  which  has  been 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  graphically  described  by  Wirt  in  his 
son,  John  Zenger,  who  conducted  it  till  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  This  news-  tury  in  Scotland. 

1752.  •  j  t,  was  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  The  Journal  was  established  at  an  im- 

Meanwhile  the  Gazette  remained  the  printed  by  William  Parks,  sometimes  on  portant  era  in  American  journalism — 
official  organ  of  the  Government  ot 
New  York.  Occasionally  Bradford  felt 

constrained  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  ” 

paper  to  the  people. 

These  two  newspapers  are  thus  made  v  \  jVv  .  - 

prominent  because  in  history  they  occupy  '  ,  ^ 

an  important  niche,  and  because  the  A 

policy  adopted  by  Zenger,  like  that  of 
Franklin,  and  Fleet,  and  Thomas  and 

Edes,  was  "the  dawn”  not  only  "of  that  \  '  'T’/W 

liberty  which  afterward  revolutionized 
America,”  but  of  the  independence  of 


States,  and  probably  in  the  world.  Yet  such 
is  the  fact.  The  press  now  used  by  us  has 
been  in  almost  constant  service  for  more  than 
a  hundred  ^  years.  Upon  it  was  printed  the 
Maryland  Gazette,  the  earliest  paper  published 
in  the  province  of  Maryland,  pnd  one  among 
the  very  first  in  America.  Upon  it  also  was 
printed  the  first  volume  of  the  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land  that  ever  appeared.  It  is  construct^ 
somewhat  on  the  Kamage  principle,  and  re¬ 
quires  three  pulls,  though  two  were  originally 
sufficient  to  produce  a  good  impression.  It  is 
truly  a  venerable  object 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST. 

The  next  in  order  of  time,  and  the 
last  in  this  epoch,  was  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Henry  de  Forrest  is¬ 
sued  the  initial  number  in  1746.  This 
paper  lived  about  a  year  only. 

Two  newspapers,  printed  in  Gei'man, 
appeared  in  Pennsylvania  during  this 
period.  One  was  published  by  Sower, 
in  Germantown,  in  1739,  and  the  other 
by  Ambruster,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1743. 
1  he  German  newspaper  literature  of  the 
country  has  since  increased  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  superior  journals 
printed  in  that  language,  some  of  which 
have  daily  circulations,  like  the  Staaits 
Zeitung:,  of  New  York.  They  are  now 
a  political  and  literary  power  in  the 
United  States. 

This  closes  the  colonial  period  of 
newspapers.  They  were  imperfect  and 
incomplete  from  a  journalistic,  as  the 
colonies  were  from  a  national  point  of 
view.  Only  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
case  of  P’ranklin  and  Fleet  in  Bo.ston, 
of  'the  Bradfords  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Zenger  in  New  York,  did  they  exhibit 
any  force  or  vitality,  and  in  these  few 
instances  the  sparks  were  nearly  smoth¬ 
ered  in  persecutions  and  imprisonment. 
But,  happily,  these  sparks  were  only 
smoldering.  They  brightened  up  in 
the  next  epoch,  and  kindled  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  fire  of  1776,  which  made  tliis 
a  great  nation  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  popular  rights. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PRESS. 

Revolution !  1748  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  1776.  The  Revolutionary 
press  dawned  upon  the  colonies.  This 
was  an  important  era  in  journalism  and 
liberalism  everywhere.  Newspapers 
had  been  in  existence  for  less  than  half 

,  a  century.  They  were  few  in  number. 

>de  Island  ^  foolscap,  and  sometimes  shortly  before  the  passage  of  the  They  were  published  in  Boston,  New 

and  con-  ^  whole  sheet.  It  was  continued  till  famous  Stamp  Act.  It  was  devoted  to  York,  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Wil- 
icouraged,  death,  in  1750,  and  during  that  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  was  a  liamsburg,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ly  twelve  under  the  intluence  of  the  strong  advocate  of  freedom  from  Eng-  Nowhere  else  on  this  continent  had  a 

been  pub-  (joyemor.  After  the  death  of  Parks  land.  On  the  31st  of  October,  the  day  newspaper  appeared. 

^  the  Gazette  was  revived  under  new  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  ef-  These  news  centers  had  now  become 

d  m  l|3o.  jjygpices,  and  issued  in  F'ebruary,  1751,  feet,  the  pages  of  the  Journal  were  in-  the  revolutionary  centers  of  America, 

advertise-  Virginia  uazette,  with  the  fresh-  closed  in  black  lines,  with  a  picture  of  The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  agems  of  the 

a  houses,  advices.  Foreign  and  Domestic.  The  a  skull  and  cross-bones  over  the  title,  home  government,  the  Stamp  Act,  the 

there  was  paper  was  printed  on  a  crown  sheet,  and  with  these  words  printed  beneath :  persecutions  of  the  F'ranklins  and  the 
port  was  ^  q£  Virginia  "Expiring:  In  Hopes  of  a  Resurrec-  Zengers  began  to  re-act  upon  the  peo- 

ace,  as  it  incorporated  with  the  title.  It  bore  this  tion  to  Life  Again.”  On  the  border  of  pie.  The  vigorous  growth  of  a  spirit 
age.  It  imprint;  the  first  page  was  printed,  “Adieu,  of  independence  among  the  colonists 

3mmercial  Williamsburg:  Printed  by  Wm.  Hunter,  at  Adieu,  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press.”  began  to  develop  itself  in  clubs  and  in 
Vorld.  It  the  Post  Office,  by  whom  persons  may  be  sup-  column  of  the  third  page  newspaper  offices.  Sons  of  Liberty  were 

mo^eraTe^en^h  ‘fof  Thr'^f''sh‘mngs"  for°  th?  were  the  words,  “Farewell,  Liberty.”  active  in  Boston,  New  York  and  else- 
U  to  JNew  and  Two  shillings  each  week  after.  MAnvi  AMn  r  A7FTTir  where.  Men  of  brains  became  constant 

;ssing  one  With  Hurtcr's  death  in  1761  the  Ga-  *  iwakiwvwu  ie..  fearless  contributors  to  the  press, 

^orth  At-  zette  was  enlarged,  and  published  by  Another  family  of  printers  made  their  and  the  result — the  gun  of  Concord, 
idea^  then  Joseph  Royle.  On  his  demise  it  was  mark  in  the  ranks  of  journalism  during  “which  was  heard  around  the  world" — 
lagnificent  conducted  by  Purdie  and  Dixon  till  the  this  interesting  epoch.  One  of  the  was  to  startle  the  crowned  heads  of 
its  splen-  Revolution.  It  was  managed  by  Purdie  Greens,  famous  in  New  England  as  far  Europe. 

endezvous  during  the  war.  back  in  the  annals  of  time  as  1649,  re-  Samuel  Adams,  of  whom  Napoleon 

Iron.  vfi-kT * Di  IT  xicu/cDADFD  FAMiiiFC  vivcd  the  Maryland  Gazette,  the  origi-  borrowed  the  epithet  he  applied  to  Eng- 
;SS.  NOTABL  .  ^yidch  closed  its  career  under  land  as  a  “nation  of  shopkeepers,”  es- 

the  South  Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  an-  Parks  in  1736.  It  was  revived  in  1745  tablished  the  Independent  Advertiser  in 
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1748.  He  was  assisted  by  a  club  of  ar¬ 
dent  young  rebels.  It  was  full  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  was  printed  on  January  4  by  Rog¬ 
ers  and  Towle.  Among  its  contribu¬ 
tors  was  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  founder 
of  Unitarianism  in  .\merica. 

This  pioneer  of  the  revolutionary 
press  was  managed  with  great  skill  and 
good  sense  for  several  years. 

Sandwiched  between  the  Advertiser 
and  the  next  newspaper  enterprise  in 
New  F.ngland  was  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cury.  the  publication  of  which  was 
commenced  by  Hugh  Gaine  on  Aug¬ 
ust  •'{,  17.j2.  With  a  short  intermis¬ 
sion  it  was  continued  in  existence  for 
thirty-one  years,  having  been  published 
till  after  the  Revolution.  After  John 
Holt  revived  the  Journal  in  17t)7  Gaine 
added  the  name  of  Gazette  to  his  paper, 
and  it  was  called  (iaine’s  New  York  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Mercury  from  that  time. 

THK  K.VTKRPKISE  OF  IlffiU  C.MXE. 

Hugh  (jaine  was  an  Irishman  and  an 
industrious  journalist.  He  not  only  col¬ 
lected  his  own  news  and  set  up  his  own 
types,  but  he  did  his  own  presswork. 
folded  his  own  papers,  and  delivered 
them  to  his  subscribers.  No  man  could 
now  accomplish  so  much. 

Symptoms  of  the  approaching  politi¬ 
cal  storm  now  began  to  show  them¬ 
selves  more  distinctly  on  the  horizon. 

Thought  and  speech  in  coffee-houses 
and  club-rooms  became  more  free.  Otis, 
the  Adamses,  Mayhews,  Warrens  and 
Quincys  were  bc>lder  and  stronger.  But 
talk  and  pamphlets  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  ]>ublic  mind.  Something  better 
was  needed.  On  April  7.  1755,  there¬ 
fore,  the  real  organ  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  party,  which  brought  about  the 
great  conflict  of  177G.  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  On  that  day  the  Boston  Gazette 
and  Country  Gentleman  was  established 
by  Edes  and  Gill.  The  Connecticut 
Gazette  was  started  in  New  Haven  on 
January  1  of  that  year,  by  James 
I’arker.  of  New  York,  and  John  Holt, 
who  migrated  from  Virginia,  but  the 
great  organ  of  the  Revolutionary  party 
at  that  time  was  the  Boston  Gazette. 

ORGAN  OF  SO.NS  OF  LIBERTY. 

It  was  printed  on  two  pages  folio,  on 
a  crown  half  sheet.  On  its  first  ap- 
jicarance  its  title-page  was  decorated 
with  two  cuts — one  representing  an 
Indian  with  bow  and  arrow  ready  for 
instant  use.  evidently  scouting;  the 
other  represented  Britannia  liberating  a 
bird  confined  by  a  cord  to  the  arms  of 
b'rance. 

All  the  writers  for  the  Independent 
•Advertiser,  with  Samuel  .Adams  at  the 
head,  became  the  brains  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  Indicative  of  the  progress  of 
events,  the  Gazette  appeared  in  1700 
with  a  new  device.  This  struck  out 
Britannia,  and,  instead,  represented 
Minerva  holding  a  spear  surmounted 
with  the  cap  of  Liberty  in  her  left  hand, 
seated  at  a  pedestal  on  which  was  a 

cage.  W'ith  her  right  hand  she  opens  O'®  Head  of  a  Grenadier 
the  cage  and  liberates  the  bird,  which  is  I  h 

depicted  as  flying  towards  a  tree— the  The  ^whole  was  so  w< 

Tree  of  Liberty.  This  was  ten  years  Spectators,  which  amour 
before  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  fifteen  struck  with 

yeats  before  the  fight  at  Concord.  J  he  ‘holy  Gloom^"AT"ine°o‘ 
office  of  the  Gazette  was  the  resort  of  a  doleful  Peal,  until  Ten, 
the  leading  spirits  of  that  day. 

The  Stamp  Act,  the  Boston  Itlassacre, 
the  Tea  Tax,  the  closing  of  the  port  of  „ 

Boston,  the  conduct  of  the  Briti.sh  sol-  , 

diers  were  the  grievances  which  fur-  Gazette  would  flare  up,  like  the 
nished  the  material  for  these  brilliant  aurora  borealis,  with  a  brilliant  article, 
writers  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  Persistent  energy  of  its  early 

colonists,  and  make  rebels,  patriots  and  which  did  so  much  for  the  coun- 

freemcn  of  them  all.  The  most  faith-  ‘^y,  were  dying  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
fill  description  of  the  massacre  in  Ki..s 
street.  Boston,  on  March  5,  1770,  was  field, 
given  in  the  Gazette.  The  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  massacre  and  outrage 
was  observed  in  Boston  in  1771.  with 
great  solemnity.  It  is  thus  described  in 
the  Gazette,  which  gives  the  reader  a 
fair  idea  of  the  local  reporting  at  that 
time : 

Tuesday  last  was  the  Anniversary  of  the 
never-to-be  forgotten_  Fifth  of  March, 

when  Messieurs  Gray,  Maverick,  T _ , 

Car  and  .\ttucks  were  inhumanly  murdered  by 
a  Party  of  Soldiers  of  the  XXIXth  ReRiment 
in  King  Street:  The  Bells  of  the  several  Con¬ 
gregational  Meeting-Houses  were  ' _ 


and  was  called  the  .South  Carolina  and 
.American  General  Gazette. 

On  the  T2th  of  June,  1758,  Jaiiies 
h'ranklin,  son  of  James  Franklin  who 
printed  the  Courant  in  Boston  in  1721, 
and  the  Gazette  in  Newpor*:  in  17.'$2. 
more  successful  than  his  father,  estab¬ 
lished  a  newspaper,  which,  with  the  New 
Hampshire  Gazette,  should  have  Esto 
perpetua  for  their  motto.  In  that  year 
he  issued  the  Newport  (R.  1.)  Mercury, 
which  is  still  in  e.xistence. 

It  was  a  seven  by  nine  sheet,  with  a 
wood-cut  representing  Mercury  flying 
over  a  ship  and  fort.  With  this  device 
was  the  title  of  the  paper,  Newport  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  Weekly  Advertiser. 

franklin’s  press  in  boston. 

The  press  on  wliich  the  elder  James 
Franklin  and  his  brother,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  so  often  worked  in  Boston, 
remained  in  the  Mercury  office  over  one 
hundred  years.  In  185!t  it  was  sold  to 
Jolin  B.  Murray,  Esf|.,  he  agreeing  to 
place  it  in  tlie  jiatent  ofiice  at  Wa.sli- 
ington.  or  some  e<iually  public  and  safe 
I)lace.  the  desire  being  to  insure  its  jires- 
ervation  for  future  generations  as  the 
lirst  press  on  which  Benjamin  I'ranklin 
worked.  Mr.  Murray  decided  in  18(il  t) 
present  it  to  tile  Massachusetts  Char- 
italile  Mechanics’  .Association  on  the  one 
liundred  and  lifty-eiglith  anniversary  of 
the  liirtliday  of  I'ranklin.  The  press 
will  be  recognized  as  tile  original  of 
tile  pront  pane!  of  the  P'ranklin  statue 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  School 
street.  Boston, 

The  New  London  Summary  was  added 
to  the  list  of  newspapers  on  the  8th  of 
.\ugust,  1758.  Timothy  Green  was  its 
publisher  till  17(1:’,  when  both  paper  and 
printer  died. 

The  only  newspaper  printed  in  Dela¬ 
ware  during  this  epoch  was  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Courant,  which  was  published 
for  about  six  months  in  17(11  by  James 
■Adams,  who  introduced  printing  in  that 
•State. 

'file  third  paiier  in  Rhode  Island  was 
published  in  Providence  in  17(12.  and 
was  named  the  Providence  Gazette  and 
('i)untry  Journal. 

•Away  down  South  the  next  journalis¬ 
tic  enter])rise  appeared.  James  Johns¬ 
ton.  a  native  of  Scotland,  began  the 
publication  of  the  Georgia  Gazette  in 
.S;ivannah  on  the  17th  of  .April,  1703, 
It  was  published  by  Johnston  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  was  the  only  newspaper 
in  that  State  before  the  Revolution. 

On  the  death  of  the  Summary  the 
New  London  Gazette  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember,  1703.  Its  name  was  changed  in 
1773  to  that  of  the  Connecticut  Gazette, 
and  is  the  oldest  paper  in  that  State. 
spread  of  revolutionary  spirit. 

On  the  2fith  of  October,  1704,  a  speci¬ 
men  number  of  the  Connecticut  Courant 
was  published  by  Thomas  Green  “at 
the  Heart  and  Crown,  near  the  North 
Aleeting  House,”  in  Hartford.  The  first 
ying  prostrate  grasp-  vices,  I'oreign  and  Domestic.”  Among  regular  issue  of  the  paper,  which  has 
jer  pom  mg  o  e  material  carried  to  Portsmouth  by  continued  without  interruption  or  change 
11  executed  that  the  Air.  howle  was  a  set  of  wood  or  metal  of  name  to  the  present  time,  was  on 
i®d  to  rany  Thou-  cuts  belonging  to  Aesop’s  Fables.  One  the  l!»th  of  November,  1764. 
red  "’with  r'^melan  adorned  On  the  25th  of  -April,  1708,  Ebenezer 

lock  the  Bells  tolled  the  head  of  his  paper.  For  thirty  years  Watson  became  a  partner  in  the  con- 
when  the  Exhibition  he  published  the  Gazette.  In  1785  it  cern,  and  its  sole  publisher  in  Decem- 
^^leopie  retired  to  passed  into  the  hands  of  Melcher  and  her.  1770.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1770, 

But  the  vigor  of  the  paper  began  to  Hns  I.*V‘'son  and  Goodwin  were  the  pub- 

Occasionallv  the  columns  of  August,  1<57,  the  Bos-  hshers.  Mr.  W  atson  having  died.  Bar- 

Uccasionally  the  columns  ot  Advertiser  appeared  from  ^jUai  Hudson  married  the  widow  Wat- 

the  office  of  Green  &  Russell.  After  son  and  assumed  her  interest.  Various 
the  second  year  its  name  was  change-  changes  have  occurred  since  the  first 
to  Green  &  Russell’s  Post-Boy  and  Ad-  issue  of  the  paper  in  the  condition  of 
vertiser.  Subsequently  it  was  again  al-  the  countrv  and  the  press.  In  running 
T.-  more  activ^  in  rnnoTPss  and  oil  '^red,  and  it  appeared  as  the  Massachu-  over  the  early  files  of  a  century  news- 

the  field  It  continued  to  eive  the  news  Gazette  and  Post-Boy  and  Adver-  paper  one  can  trace  the  growth  of  that 

portant  'vents  of  that  grgit  epoch  in  5/  Mills 

the  history  of  the  world.  But  the  close  tt-  .  .  tv,™  ♦;ii  -  of  paper  r.\gs. 

of  the  life  of  the  Gazette  belongs  to  I^'^ks,  and  continued  by  them  till  l<i-  proprietors  of  the  Courant  dur- 

the  next  period  of  journalism,  and  we  h^'  slverT  ^ood  Independence  erected  a 

will  leave  it  till  then.  ’  ^ood  Hartford,  and  made  the 

JOURNALISM  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Tn ^fnr  printed,  and  numer- 

The  North  Carolina  Gazette,  which  fu  /  ^  j  ^  advertising  patronage  f  r  appeals  and  entreaties  are  to  be 

j-.f,  was  issued  in  Newbern  in  December,  penoa.  ^  paper  to  the 

Caldwell',  1755,  was  the  next  newspaper  published  south  c.arolina  s  third  p.aper.  people  to  save  every  scrap  of  rags  or 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  first  in  the  Old  South  Carolina  could  now  boast  of  other  material  that  could  be  converted 

North  State.  It  was  printed  about  six  its  third  newspaper.  It  was  published  into  paper  and  take  it  to  the  Courant 

To^fed*  from  years  and  then  discontinued  for  a  time,  in  Charleston  by  Robert  Wells  in  1758,  paper  mill.  The  want  of  rags  was  the 


TBH  AirCZEKT  WAT  OF  SEPO&TXNO. 

The  fir.st  reporter  was  a  fleet-footed  herald,  who  gathered  the  news  ns  he 
ran  and  was  capable  of  telling  It  intelligently. 


''.ft.-Ol*.'!.'--' 
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{Treat  (Icsidcratutn  of  the  early  pub-  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  sev-  Journal  until  the  termination  of 

hshers  of  newspapers.  tlazette;  then  in  the  Newport  Mercury,  oral  very  excellent  newspapers,  for  one  war. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  war  was  in  wliich  number  was  instantly  suppressed  or  two  of  which  the  Wise  fainiy  have 
full  force,  the  issue  of  newspapers  was  as  a  traitorous  publication;  then  the  written  some  brilliant  articles, 
very  irregular  in  consequence  of  the  Soutli  Carolina  Gazette,  the  American  existed  in  Virginia.  t.)ne,  it 

scarcity  of  paper.  General  Gazette,  a..v.  C -  - 1  - - d,  - 

Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  stock  Country  Journal,  all  printed  in  Charles-  epoch,  and  now 
for  the  mills,  and  the  publisher  of  the  ton,  published  them. 

.Massaclnisetts  Spy  of  the  Ifith  of  When  they  appeared  in  Massachusetts, 

Xovein])er,  1780,  appealed  to  the  women  tlie  Sons  of  Liberty  took  them  up  and  which  was  issued  in  1700.  In  May, 
of  the  nation  in  these  words:  indorsed  them;  and  the  comments  of  tliat  year,  the  new  Gazette  appeared 

r\sii  IS  GIVEN’  FOR  I  iNEN  VNi)  COTTON  J'jlin  Adams,  which  were  published  in  this  imprint 
.VNI)‘  I.INEN  RAGS  “at  the  ’  ^lic  Boston  Gazette,  were  afterward  wiiiiam- 
PRINTING  OFFICE  printed  m  pamphlet  form  in  London,  the  .New  l 

It  is  earnestly  re.,uested  that  the  fair  po^ts  were  made  without  success  to 
Haugliters  of  Liberty  in  this  extensive  country  lia\0  it  suppressed  1)>  act  Ol  i  arllU- 

would  not  neclcct  to  serve  their  country,  by  meiit,  on  the  plea  that  the  language  was  Its  titl 

savinK  for  the  Paper-Mill  all  Linen  and  Cot-  traitorous  and  seditious.  The  Stamp  pulislied 


llie  govcrnnient  in  Xi  w  York,  as  in 
have  Boston,  sougiit  to  use  the  press  to  couii- 

. . ^  _  __  __  _  _  _  -  -  o  --  will  be  teract  the  iiitluence  ot  the  press.  VVitli- 

and  the  Gazette  and  recollected,  was  established  in  the  first  out  much  tlitticulty  they  ootained  con- 
epoch,  and  now  we  have  to  chronicle  trot  oi  the  Koyal  Gazetter,  which  was 
another,  called  by  the  familiar  name  of  established^ by  James  Kivington  origi- 
Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  number  of  nahy  in  170;^.  It  was  managed  with 

■  ■  ■  ■  '  ■  -  .  more  skill  and  tact  than  the  Chronicle, 

with  also  a  royal  organ,  was  inanaged  in 
tloston  by  John  Mein.  The  principal 
contributors  of  the  Gazetter  were  At- 
Jtreeti  torney  General  Seabury;  Isaac  Wilkins, 
•ith  this  Cia/ette  a  man  of  talent  and  intluence;  the  Kev. 
bamuel  Chandler. 

ginia  Gazette,  the  Connecticut  Journal  and  New 
;n  to  all  par-  Haven  Fost-Boy  maue  its  debut  in  Uc- 
The  arms  tober,  litiV.  It  was  printed  by  Thomas 
evice  with  the  itud  Samuel  Green  till  liPP.  New  Tia- 
ven  I'ost-Boy  was  dropped  from  its  title 

I  GAZETTE  1*75.  It  was  published  by  Thomas 

,  .  ‘  Green  8:  Son  till  laOtl,  and  was  a  strong 

the  prime  in-  paper,  and  helped  along  the  Kevo- 

nt  ot  the  sec-  paper  is  still  in  existence, 

lence  ot  the  ,  ,, 

dy  under  the  December  21,  liOi,  the  Boston 

the  author  of  h-hronicle,  mentioned  in  connection  witli 
lendence  saw  Koyal  Gazetteer,  was  brought  out 
r  newspaper  ^'rider  tne  auspices  of  the  English  au- 
beginning  of  ‘‘’^rities  by  Mem  and  Tleming.  On  its 

;  w^  had  but  ^PPearance  it  created  quite  a  sensation 
nir  tlip  vvhnIfT  literary  character  and  line  typo- 

r  and  no  com-  graphical  arrangement. 

nothing  dis-  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Uni- 

vr  roiihl  find  'ersal  Advertiser  was  next  issued.  It 
ured  Rind  to  Bhiladelphia  in  17ti7 

mblish  a  free  '’y,  ‘am  Goddard  who,  it  will  be  rec- 
ublished  that  ‘^,':<;-atfd  a  sensation  m  Nevv 

^  lurk  in  by  throwing  a  political 

nrinted  sfite-  "‘‘•a  1*“-*  Sheets  of  that  city  in 

le  Declaration  Constitutional  Courant. 

ourth  of  July  THE  SALEM  ESSEX  GAZETTE. 

ilv'*^l'i7fl^and  papers  now  printed 

■  given  ’  The  appeared  in  Salem,  Mass,  and  was  call- 

[  published  in  "y*  5, 

af  July  The  ^  talent  Gazette  gave  an  mter- 

e  Declaration  account  of  its  life  of  a  hundred 

tters  as  early  i'^-'ars.  U  itlioiit  much  enterprise  it  has 
le  month  ^  maintained  its  respectability  during  this 

II  X'irginia  at  period  of  time,  in  which  a  great 

evolution  two  Keiniblic  has  been  born  and  grown  to 
in  Massachii-  greatness. 

and  four  in  ^"sex  Oazette  was  published  by 

Hall  in  Salem  till  May,  Hio,  when,  on 
the  recommendation  ot  the  leading  sup- 
-  porters  of  the  Whig  Party,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  taken  to  Cambridge,  where  it 
was  issued  under  the  name  of  the  New 
England  Chronicle,  or  the  W^eekly  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  became  an  influential  support- 
er_ot  the  independence  of  the  nation.  In 
1770  the  office  was  again  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton. 

When  the  paper  was  brought  out  in 
Boston  the  second  title  was  omitted. 
Shortly  after  the  Chronicle  was  sold  to 
Powers  and  Willis.  Hall,  subsequent 
to  the  sale  of  the  Chronicle,  still  retain¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Gazette,  returned  to 
Salem,  where  he  found,  in  1781,  a  paper 
of  that  name  which  had  just  been 
brought  out  by  Mrs.  Crouch.  She  had 
issued  thirty-live  numbers.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Mr.  Hall  in  October  of  that 
year,  the  two  Gazettes  were  united,  and 
the  publ. cation  of  the  consolidated  pa¬ 
per,  under  the  title  of  the  Salem  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  continued  by  Hall  till  No¬ 
vember  22,  178(J,  when  he  returned  to 


The  second  newspaper  of  New’  Hamp¬ 
shire  made  its  t/cbid  in  Portsmouth, 
which  was  the  important  commercial 
center  of  that  Slate,  a  thrifty  little  place 
with  a  history  attached  to  it.  The  new 
aspirant  for  journalistic  honors  was 
entitled  the  Portsiufiuth  Mercury  and 
Weekly  .Advertiser.  It  was  born  in 
ITfio  and  died  in  17(i8.  j 

THE  MARYLAND  GAZETTE. 

The  .Maryland  Gazette,  st-arted  in  the  ,\ 
last  epoch,  now  loomed  up  under  the  in-  ]); 
sjiiration  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton.  In  March,  I7(m.  the  famous  Stamp 
.Act  was  {lassed  in  Parliament,  by  wbicli  p; 
all  instruments  in  writing  w'cre  to  be 

executed  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  jitir-  ^^as  established  m  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by 
chased  of  the  agents  of  the  English  Charles  Crouch,  in  1705,  in  special  op- 
(iovernment.  and  all  offenses  against  the  position  to  the  Stamp  .Act.  It  was  his 
act  were  to  be  tried  in  any  royal  marine  widow,  Mary  Crouch,  who,  twenty  years 
or  admiralty  court  jn  any  part  of  the  later,  moved  to  Salem  and  started  one 
colonies,  no  matter  how  distant  from  of  the  Gazettes  there  with  the  type  used 
the  place  of  offense,  thus  interfering  by  her  husband  in  Charleston, 
with  the  r'ght  of  trial  by  jury  CONSTITUTIONAL  COURANT 

tin  the  Jffth  of  M.ay,  of  that  year,  xt  t 

when  Washington  occupied  a  seat  in  the  .  published  in  New  Jersey, 

House  of  JUirgcsscs  of  Virginia,  Patrick  on  Saturday  the -1st  of  Septein- 

ilenry  rose  and  introduced  liis  cele-  ^  paper  under  the  title  of  The  Con- 
hrated  resolutions  declaring  that  the  stitutional  Courant.  It  was  printed  in 
(iciieral  .Assembly  of  that  State  had  the  Burlington  .y  Andrew  Marvel,  ut  die 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  ^“9,,  Bribe  refused,  on  Con*- 

and  impositions  upon  tlie  inhabitants  stitution  Hill,  North  .Arnenca.  The 
thereof,  and  whoever  maintained  the  wal  printer,  however,  was  VVilhatn  God- 
contrary  was  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  dard,  who  afterward  published  the 
On  the  speaker’s  objecting  to  them  as  in-  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal 
flammatory,  Henrv  vindicated  them  in  a  Advertiser.  The  Constitutional  Courant 
clear  exposition  of  colonial  rights,  and  was  sold  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and 
how  they  had  been  assailed,  closing  with  produced  a  sensation.  It  was  noticed 


JEAN  FAUX.  MA3AT, 

M.stabll.slied  a  “reoiile’s  I’a] 
France,  in  1768. 


that  brilliant  flight  which  startled  the 
House  and  was  heard  throughout  the 
colonies:  “Cresar  had  his  Brutus;  ' 

Charles  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the 
Third —  (Treason!  Treason!  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  chair)  may  profit  1"*^ 
hy  their  examples.  Sir,  if  -  this  be  P^P' 
treason  (bowing  to  the  speaker),  make  Beti 
the  most  of  it!” 

IIENRV'.S  RESOT.l’TION  APOPTEU. 

.After  some  slight  modifications  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  speaker,  the  V 
resolutions  were  adopted.  Fauquier,  cucc 
the  Governor,  alarmed  and  indignant,  froi 
dissolved  the  .Assembly,  but  it  was  too  free 
late.  The  resolutions  appeared  in  full  first 
in  the  next  number  of  tbe  Maryland  fror 
Gazette,  accompanied  with  an  article  Mas 
strongly  approving  them.  was 

GHAS.  CARROT.I,  AS  A  JOURN AI.I.ST.  of  p 

(Charles  Carroll  was  then  one  of  the  was 
writers  for  the  Gazette,  and  a  member  Ber 
of  the  .Assembly  of  Maryland.  Edu-  for 
rated  at  St.  Omer  and  Bourges,  be  re- 

turned  home  at  this  critical  period  in  nor  ,  -  .  ,  • 

our  history,  and.  with  no  very  strong  have  these  hundred  years;  for  learn-  which  was  calle 
attachment  for  England,  be  indorsed  ing  has  brought  disobedience,  and  the  paper  there 
these  resolutions  with  his  signature  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  Esopus  was  but 
liad  them  published.  Thence  they  run  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  October  of  that 
through  the  colonies.  They  were  printed  against  the  Government.”  Poughkeepsie,  w 
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at  Wilmington,  and  named  the  Cape  appearance  in  Worcester. 

I'car  Mercury.  large  type,  over  the  title  of  the  paper  subsequent  to  that  period. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  CRISIS.  “Americans !  Liberty  or  Death !  failed  in  that  business,  and  retired. 

Join  or  Die!”  Six  years  later  the  title  died  ■  * 

Imijortant  events  were  now  culminat-  of  the  i)aper  was  changed  to  Thomas’  eight, 
ing  in  America.  Nearly  all  the  leading  Massachusetts  Spy,  or  Worcester  Ga-  N... 
men  had  become  editors,  pamphleteers,  zette,  witl^yet  a  new  device  and  another  street, 
and  agitators.  All  others  readers  and  motto  ' 

believers.  The  press  wielded  an  irresist-  ous.  Free  and  United  People,  shall 
ible  power.  tirpbte  tyranny,  : 

duitc  a  remarkable  newspaper  came  and  Peace.” 
into  existence  at  this  time,  which,  with  The  Spy  continued  its  powerful  : 
the  Gazette,  and  others  then  in  circula-  port  of  the  Union  and  the  patri... 
tion,  gave  great  aid  and  comfort  to  the  measures  of  the  people  and  of  the  Rev- 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  olutionary  party,  till  it  saw  the  inde- 
July,  1770,  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  connec-  pendcnce  of  the  country  acknowledger 
tion  with  Zechariah  Fowle,  issued  the  and  its  journalistic  efforts  fully  se- 
Massachusetts  Spy,  named  after  several  cured  and  rewarded, 
of  the  earlier  papers  in  England  bear¬ 
ing  the  title  of  Spye.  Three  months’ 
to  a  the 

pa- 


Its  motto,  in  books  and  stationery  for  several  years  were  dragged  'through  the  streets  to 
'  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  He  finally  Tyburn,  or  had  their  ears  cut  off  as 

He  had  Prynne,  or  put  in  the  pillory  as  was 
in  July,  1802,  at  the  age  of  seventy-  Defoe,  or  had  their  papers  burned  by 
.  One  of  the  old  thoroughfares  of  the  common  hangman  as  was  Zengers, 
New  York  City  is  still  named  Rivington  had  passed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

_ t.  There  was  now  greater  latitude  in  the 

‘The  noble  Efforts  of  a  Virtu-  In  August,  1773,  the  Maryland  Jour-  United  States.  Some  of  the  best  intel- 
■  ■  "  .  '  .  ■  '1  ex-  nal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser  appeared,  lects  of  the  country  continued  their  con- 

and  estaiilish  Liberty  It  was  published  by  VV'illiam  Goddard,  tributions  to  the  newspapers  in  the  in- 

the  old  printer  of  the  ephemeral  and  terests  of  the  organization  of  society,  of 

sensational  Constitutional  Courant  at  parties,  of  politics,  of  literature  and  of 
“Peter  Hasscnclever’s  Iron  Works,”  religion.  It  was  time  to  place  the  na- 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  in  1707.  'tion  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  news- 
Goddard  was  one  of  the  itinerant  jour-  papers  were  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
nalists  of  his  day.  desirable  result. 

The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Packet  was  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  last  hos- 
published  for  the  lirst  time  in  October,  tile  gun  of  the  Revolution  died  away 
1773.  when  the  country  became  divided  into 

Isaiah  Tiioinas.  like  I'ranklin,  and  two  great  political  camps,  with  news- 
Goddard,  and  Parks,  and  Rind,  did  not  papers  as  their  needle-guns,  and 
confine  his  enterprise  to  one  paper.  He  pamphlets  as  their  chassepots.  Editors 
established  others  wherever  he  thought  were  free  of  prison;  they  were  in  no 
he  could  accomplish  anything.  On  danger  of  having  their  ears  cut  off; 
December  4,  1773,  he  issued  the  Essex  they  could  fight  duels  ;  they  had  their 
Journal  and  Merrimack  Packet,  or  the  legal  rights,  and  could  discuss  the  great 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  questions  that  agitated  the  public  mind. 
General  Advertiser.  but  they  were  bound  to  party.  Inde- 

NEW  Jersey's  first  newsp.\per.  pendence  of  opinion  and  expression, 

The  first  regular  newspaper  issued  in  ptitside  of  party,  was  political  and  finan- 
New  Jersey  was  published  there  on  .  x.  .  . 

December  3,  1777,  the  New  Jersey  Ga-  „  the  Independence  of  the  United 

zette.  In  1758  James  Parker,  the  New  States  was  acknowledged  m  1783,  the 
York  printer,  established  a  literary  People,  solid  and  compact  during  the 
periodical  called  the  New  American  began  to  disintegrate,  and,  from  a 

Magazine,  which  was  edited  by  Samuel  tJrand  Revolutionary  party,  with  one 
Nevil,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  sublime  object  in  view,  'there  came  two 
that  State,  who  had  been  editor  of  the  parties.  Each  was  a  ^fety- 

London  Evening  Post.  The  first  news-  to  the  country;  each  was  honest 

paper  was  published  in  1777  bv  Isaac  purposes,  but  each 

Collins,  an  enterprising  Quaker,  who  entertained  different  views  on  the  policy 
had  been  a  printer  for  a  number  of  form  of  government  deemed  best 

years  in  that  remarkable  and  respect-  republic, 

able  province.  survivors  of  the  revolution. 

The  New  Jersey  Journal  was  estab-  Of.  those  papers  that  passed  through 
lished  at  Chatham,  N.  J.,  in  1778,  by  the  fire  of  the  Revolution  and  entered 

David  Franks,  and  was  continued  un-  the  new  political  arena,  the  New  York 

til  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Franks  Journal,  the  New  York  Packet,  the 
afterward  removed  to  New  York,  where  Massachusetts  Spy,  the  Boston  Gazette 
ho  published  the  he  issued  a  weekly  paper.  He  also  pub-  the  Newport  Mercury,  the  Connecticut 
rk  in  1708,  est^ab-  lished,  with  Shepard  Kollock,  the  first  Courant,  the  Maryland  Gazette,  the 

n  Albany  in  1772.  directory  of  that  city.  Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  the 

\'ew  York  Journal  On  June  15,  1778,’ the  first  number  of  Salem  Gazette,  the  New  Hampshire 
ith  the  Royal  Gaz-  the  Independent  Ledger  and  American  Gazette,  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the 
that  the  publica-  Advertiser  appeared  in  Boston— Draper  Pennsylvania  Journal,  were  the  most 
as  commenced  in  and  Folsom,  publishers.  prominent.  Other  journals  were  soon 

irious  in  the  colo-  Mississippi  began  to  enjoy  the  luxury  established,  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
i  New  York,  dur-  of  a  newspaper  in  1779,  one  being  pub-  tinguished  men,  who  afterwards  held 
r  conflict.  It  was  lished  there  that  year.  high  positions,  started  in  political  life 

s  New  York  Gaz-  Vermont  now  entered  the  field  of  and  distinction  with  these  papers, 
ticut.  New  Jersey,  journalism  and  closed  our  epoch  of  the  The  several  New  \ork  journals  which 
Quebec  Weekly  Revolutionary  press  by  the  publication  were  removed  from  that  city  during  its 
s  established  in  occupancy  by  the  British  troops  were 

s  Rivington.  Riv-  ; -  returned  to  their  old  quarters  on  the 

urned  to  London  conclusion  of  peace.  Among  others  was 

lintment  of  King’s  the  New  York  Journal,  published  by 

When  he  came  John  Holt  under  the  new  name  of  the 

new  presses  and  Independent  Gazette,  or  the  New  York 

re-established  his  Journal  revived. 

ae  of  Rivington’s  Tlie  New  York  Packet,  published  as 

-  i  a  weekly  by  Samuel  Loudon,  returned 

.  newspapers.  i*.  to  New  York  with  the  others.  Shortly 

' _ •  .  K.,  after  its  reestablishment  it  became  a 

n-ir.nrc!  daily  and  was  continued  as  such  for 

^  ^  1  I  several  years.  It  was  called,  as  late  as 

fhe  Diary,  or  Loudon’s  Register. 

was 

Gazette,  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SENTINEL. 

Hugh  Gaine’s  Ga-  Tbe  most  influential  and  enterprising 

mdays;  Robertson,  paper  in  Massachusetts  after  the  Revo- 

yal  American  Ga-  -  lution  was  the  Massachusetts  Sentinel 

.ewis’  New  York  martin  IiUTHEB.  a'lfl  the  Republican  Journal,  started  as  a 

1  Advertiser,  Fri-  Genius  of  the  Reformation.  semi-weekly  by  Warden  and  Russell  in 

,  xx„  ,  r- _  1784,  and  managed  for  forty-two  years 

ill  published  under  iVsi*^'^  Tt  wac  Major  Benjamin  Russell,  who  was 

ritish  commander-  *  •  ^  i  \\-  i  Ti  i  l  PaH  master  spirit  of  the  establishment. 

f  the  printers  as-  1  A  ‘an  freJn  A'-st  number  was  issued  on  the  24th 

inter  to  the  King,”  dock  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green.  The 

10  had  a  govern-  Windsor 

f'on  to  all  domestic  manufactures.  The 

t^°“‘nnendases  established  in  the  colonies  from 

'  o', weekly  J,btoS»:“  One Vp'erT.'d  l-s'  'I;' 

val  cieSf  but  a  ''"""I  bit  failed  ^  ”  “'‘'"'"’'“i  ">  "" 

^  f  plan,  and  was  then  issued  semi-  r  au  xt  t?  i  a  -o  u  a’ 

wspaper,,  entitled  ,,  ‘  ^  _  In  .1830_the  New  England  Palladium, 
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\’ew  Hampshire  Gazette,  was  started  lisher  in  1802,  and  it  was  known  as  columns  were  Caleb  Strong,  afterwards  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN, 

in  the  last  century  and  still  lives.  Poulson’s  Advertiser.  He  continued  its  Governor  of  the  State;  the  Rev.  Joseph  When  the  newspapers  of  New  York 

In  1847  the  N.  H.  Gazette  and  Re-  publisher  till  October  28,  1829,  when  the  Lyman,  and  Major  Hawley.  It  became  experienced  a  revival  in  1844  1845  and 

publican  Union  was  published  by  Will-  establishment  was  sold  to  Brace  and  the  duty  of  patriots  in  the  infancy  of  1840  the  journals  of  Philadelphia  par- 

lam  P.  Hill,  who  began  in  March  and  Newbold,  the  publishers  of  a  new  paper  tlie  republic  to  crush  at  once  the  took  of  the  excitement.  The  most 

remained  till  Aug.  13,  1850,  when  he  was  called  the  North  American.  The  name  schemes  of  the  demagogues,  who  ap-  spiritedly  managed  newspaper  in  Phila- 

succeeded  by  Gideon  Rundlett.  after  that  was  the  North  American  and  peafed  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  delphia  at  that  time  was  the  North 

The  Connecticut  Courant,  which  be-  Daily  Advertiser.  The  Advertiser  came  took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  money  American.  It  was  first  issued  in  1839 
came  the  property  of  Hudson  and  Good-  from  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  published  and  the  heavy  taxes  to  excite  the  people  as  already  stated,  absorbing  the  old  Ad- 
win  in  1779,  was  printed  by  them  till  by  Dunlap  and  Claypole.  Its  character  to  revolt.  It  was  only  by  means  of  vertiser  in  that  year.  It  afterward 

Nov.  21,  1815,  when  George  Goodwin  resembled  that  of  Poulson,  its  proprie-  newspapers  that  this  could  be  effectually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Childs  and 

&  Sons  appeared  as  printers.  The  paper  tor,  and  was  very  slow  and  very  re-  accomplished.  Fry,  taking  in  the  Commercial  Herald 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Goodwin  spectable.  Poulson  died  m  Philadel-  PITTSBURGH’S  FIRST  PAPER.  in  1840.  Afterward  it  was  taken  over 
family  until  Sept.  12,  1836,  when  it  phia  July  30,  1844.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Gazette,  the  by  George  R.  Graham,  well  known  as  the 

passed  into  the  hands  of  John  L.  Bos-  new  York’s  first  d.mly.  first  newspaper  printed  west  of  the  publisher  of  Graham’s  Magazine,  and 

The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  appeared  July  29,  Ale.xander  Cummings,  who  subsequently 

Jan.  1,  18i)0.  in  18do  the  hrm  was  again  gg^-Qrid  daily  to  be  published  in  the  1786,  and  in  1796  the  Post  was  issued,  published  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Phila- 

chaii^ged  and  the  paper  pu  is  ed  y  .  .  States,  appeared  in  1785.  It  There  are  now  printed  in  that  city  ten  delphia,  and  spent  ^200,000  in  establish- 

N.  j  ®  *'*^*"' .  V-'u'  A  was  launched  by  Francis  Childs  &  Co.  or  eleven  daily  papers,  three  or  four  of  '*^8  fbe  New  \ork  World  as  a  religious 

the  Revolution  the  ndepen  ent  ro  -  March  of  that  year.  It  had  a  little  which  are  German.  The  Oracle  of  newspaper. 

icle  of  B(^ton  became  t  e  prope  y  o  unpleasantness  with  the  Journal.  Colonel  l):ui|)hin,  issued  in  Harrisburg  in  1791,  “  was  the  North  American  that  in- 

I  .1  I  *1  Oswald,  of  the  latter,  charged  the  .\d-  was  tlie  first  newspaper  to  be  established  spired  the  other  journals  of  Philadel- 

The  Chromcle  i  cry  enounce  le  ygg^jggj.  design  to  injure  Widow  in  that  place.  John  W^eth  was  its  edi-  l^bia  to  great  efforts,  and  helped  to  in- 

Society  of  Cincinnati,  w  ic  was  e  jioJt,  of  the  Journal,  and  quite  a  news-  tor,  and  the  late  chief  justice  of  Penn-  more  energy  and  hope  in  the 

bemg  formed.  i  ,  .  „  paper  quarrel  grew  out  of  the  affair.  sylvania,  Ellis  Lewis,  and  Senator  Simon  v'bune  of  New  York.  The  amiable 

Cambridge,  by  a  orrna  ''o  ^  ^  paper  printed  in  Maine  was  Cameron  were  his  apprentices.  The  °*d  partner  of 

town  meeting  in  t  ,  en  or  e  le  e-  Falmouth  Gazette  and  Weekly  Ad-  first  paper  printed  in  Kentucky  was  is-  Chandlers  in  the  United  States  Gazette, 
marks  of  the  C  ronic  e  y  ms  uc  mg  yg^tiser,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1785.  sued  by  John  Bradford  at  Lexington  in  'uade  frequent  visits  to  New  York  in 
their  representative  m  General  Court  to  jt  was  published  by  Thomas  B.  Wait  and  1786.  Jbe  news  competition  period;  but  so 

use  his  endeavors  to  nave  the  Society  of  Titcomb.  In  1786,  when  Port-  The  Herald  of  Freedom  and  Federal  increased  had  the  expenses  of 

Cincinnati  suppres^  .  e  i  laud,  a  part  of  Falmouth,  was  incorpo-  Advertiser,  published  twice  a  week  by  t  papers  become  by  t^his  fresh  energy 


was  an  organ  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  was  the  foe  of  England  and 
.strongly  in  favor  of  France.  In  1793 
the  paper  was  issued  twice  a  week. 

CAREER  OF  THE  CHRONICLE. 

The  Sedition  Law,  restricting  the 
liberty  of  press,  and  of  speech  especial 
ly,  aroused  the  opposition  party  and 
caused  great  indignation  in  all  news¬ 
paper  offices.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  papers  published  in  the  country 
at  that  time.  The  Chronicle  powerfully 
opposed  the  obnoxious  law,  and  was 
prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sedition  Act  in  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1799,  the  Chronicle 
was  purchased  by  James  White,  and 
Ebenezer  Rhoades  was  selected  as  editor 
and  printer.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1806, 
the  paper  became  the  property  ot 
Rhoades  and  the  bookkeeper,  Adams, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  libel  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  Chronicle,  true  to  its  Democratic 


OIiS  “CHESHZSE  CHEESE”  BESTAUBANT. 

This  is  the  eating  place  in  which  the  greatest  English  writers  met 
and  dined. 


in  their  management  that  the  venerable 
Chandler  felt  constrained  to  retire  from 
journalism,  and  in  1847  he  disposed  of 
his  entire  establishment  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  North  American  for  $45,- 
(K)0,  and  the  two  names  and  the  two 
papers  were  merged  in  one. 

The  North  American  can  claim  to  be, 
by  purchase,  the  oldest  daily  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  although  its 
own  age  dates  back  only  to  1839. 

THE  WESTERN  PRESS. 

The  introduction  ot  newspapers  in  the 
new  settlements  of  America  was  at  first 
as  slow  and  difficult  as  the  introduction 
of  printing  was  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  post-office  and  the  press  were  al¬ 
most  as  intimately  connected  in  their 
relations  in  the  West  as  in  the  East 
when  John  Campbell,  the  postmaster  of 
Boston,  started  the  News-Letter.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1793,  the  Centinel 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  some¬ 
what  of  a  high-sounding  title,  was 
founded  in  Cincinnati  by  William  Max- 


sentirnents,  zealously  advocated  and  sup-  rated.  Wait  changed  the  name  of  the  Freeman  and  Andrews,  made  its  appear-  well,  who  was  the  second  postmaster  of 
ported  the  war  with  England  in  I8I--I0.  p^pgr  to  the  Cumberland  Gazette,  ance  in  Boston,  Sept.  15,  1788.  It  was  that  town.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
The  publication  of  the  paper  was  con-  titcomb  shortly  after  commenced  the  only  remarkable  for  its  advocacy  of  and  the  first  printing  office  established 
tinued  by  Rhoades  and  Adams  till  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  of  Maine.  Hancock  for  Governor  in  opposition  to  north  of  the  Ohio  River  in  what  was 

It  was  discontinued  in  1796.  The  East-  Bowdoin,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  was  then  called  the  Northwest.  The  Cen- 
till  1819,  wlien  it  became  the  property  g^^  established  in  Hallowell  defendant  in  the  first  libel  suit  tried  in  tinel  was  subsequently  removed  to  Ci. 

\\-  •  u that  year.  Elijah  Russell,  in  1798.  is-  Massachusetts  after  the  Revolution,  licothe. 

u  right,  Jr.,  publishers  01  the  Boston  gj,g(j  ^  paper  in  Fryeburg,  where  This  occurred  in  1791  and  was  based  In  1799  another  paper,  the  third  in 
7  o  Daniel  Webster  taught  school  a  few  upon  a  savage  attack  made  by  the  paper  that  wild  region,  was  established.  Its 

In  183-  the  Fatnot  was  merged  witn  p^per  was  known  as  on  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  The  title  was  the  Western  Spy  and  Hamilton 

the  Daily  Advertiser  r.,  .  .  . 


Russel’s  Echo,  or  the  North  Star — a  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  news-  Gazette.  The  name  of  this  paper  was 

paper.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  one  of  the  changed  in  1823  to  the  National  Republi- 
most  brilliant  men  of  his  day,  was  can  and  Ohio  Political  Register.  In  No¬ 
counsel  for  the  editor.  vember  of  that  year  the  Independent 

j  ■  .  u  i-TOA  1  T  u  TA  . .  The  United  States  Gazette  was  Press  and  Freeman’s  Advocate  was 

vived  m  Oettffie^  1786,  by  John  U^ney  jj.  original  Jack  Downing,  of  started  in  New  York  in  1789  by  John  united  with  the  Republican, 

and  Thnmae  C  rushincr  Wllll.om  t.arl-  _ :ii°  o'!.  '  t-v-.-i..  ■n' _ a  J  ^  t.  .  t. 


Another  newspaper  which  survived  the  queer  combination  of  names. 

Revolution  and  stands  in  peculiar  con-  ^  newspaper  called  the  Daily 

trast  with  its  unsuccessful  contempo-  Courier  was  launched  in  Portland,  Oct. 
ranes,  is  the  Salem  Gazette.  It  was  re-  1829.  It  was  edited  by  Seba  Smith. 


commenced  the  publication  of  the  bale  £  Edwards,  made  its  appearance  cause  the  seat  of  the  National  Govern-  years,  or  until  it  was  consolidated  with 

AA  7,1-  u  A  K  Ai.-  1831.  It  was  in  this  office  that  ment  was  then  in  that  city.  When  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  started  in 

,  ?  Gazette  was  P^hh®  ^  J^itics  and  Erastus  Brooks,  of  the  New  Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  18(X).  The  Gazette  was  one  of  the  most 

laoQ  "  u  ^'^A  ^ '  A  Tork  Express,  started  as  journaiists.  1790,  the  Gazette  went  with  that  body,  remarkable  papers,  its  first  great  reputa- 

licR  A  ^  Ford;'  The  Advertiser  afterwards  published  a  In  1792  it  was  the  special  organ  of  tion  having  been  acquired  while  under 

j  Caleb  Cusnmg  and  1  e  1-  ^^orning  edition  but  it  was  discontinued  .Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  the  editorial  management  of  Charles 

189A  r  ri.cViJnJ’c  1"  obituary  notice  of  W'ill-  the  Treasury,  and  his  friends,  and  made  Hammond. 

•  au  laofi  Bartlette  Sewall,  who  died  in  Ken-  furious  attacks  on  the  Jacobins  of  that  The  West  now  began  to  show  rapid, 

”  A  AAhii;r,v.’  nebunk,  in  1869,  it  was  stated  that  he  day.  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  a  material  development.  "The  Cincinnati 

u  j  A*  V,  -  became  editor  of  the  Advertiser  in  1833,  friend  in  Paris,  thus  spoke  of  this  paper  Press  gave  us  the  particulars  of  the  ap- 

and  held  that  position  for  several  years,  and  its  opposition:  pearance  of  the  first  steamboat  on  the 

He  Mterwards  as^UtedTn  ^the  establish-  THE  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE.  Jhe  Tory  paper,  Fenno’s.  rarely  admits  any-  Western  waters.  It  was  in  the  Gazette, 
ne  aiterwarcls  assistea  in  tne  estaulisn  ^  .  ,,  tluns  which  defends  the  present  form  of  gov-  somewhere  about  1820  we  believe  that 

ment  of  the  Boston  Traveler.  One  of  those  veteran  newspapers  that  emment  in  opposition  to  his  desire  of  sub-  •  t  i,  c  *  i  \ 

TUV  r.ocT  TUFWQPAPPpti  ^^^^m  to  live  through  all  time  without  '.erting  it.  t/Wke  way  for  a  kins  Lords  Captain  John  Clewes  Sy^mmes  presented 

THE  FIRST  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  tbo  ifnninshirp  GT7PttP  <^ommons.  There  are  high  names  here  in  hlS  CUriOUS  theory  of  the  formation  of 

-r.  .  .  .  A  much  change  IS  tlie  Hampshire  UAizette.  doctrine.  Adams.  Jay,  Hamil-  the  earth  and  other  nlanets  and 

The  first  daily  newspaper  published  published  in  Northampton,  Mass.  Will-  ion,  Knox  and  many  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  »  14  i  ”  r  *  fVi  « 

in  the  United  States  was  the  American  iam  Butler  issued  the  first  number  on  second  says  nothins:  the  third  is  open.  Both  symmes  s  rioie  was  as  lamous  men 
n«;i  A  j  A-  •  j  ■  Di.:i-u.>i  c-cf  n  i7cn  i..  aV...  *1...  ate  dangerous.  They  pant  after  union  with  as  the  astronomical  discovery  by  Sccre- 

Baily  Advertiser,  issued  in  Philadel-  Sept.  6,  1786.  In  the  nndst  of  the  ex-  Kngiandf  as  the  power  which  is  to  support  .arv  Boutwell  of  the  “Hole  in  the  Skv  ” 
phia  in  1784,  by  Benjamin  Franklin  citement  growing  out  of  Shays  Rebel-  their  projects,  and  are  most  determined  Anti-  *  ^ 

Bache.  When  the  seat  of  the  National  lion,  when  meetings  were  held  at  which  Canicans.^  ,  .  .  .  ,_„o  ^  demonstr<ated  with  so  much 

Government  was  in  Philadelphia  it  the  supposed  grievances  of  the  people  .  Fenno  died  of  yellow  fever  m  L98,  c  earness  on  the 

shared  the  confidence  and  support  of  were  strongly  expressed,  it  became  lu  the  same  year  with  Bache  of  the  „  Rurnet  brother  of  Tudee 

Jefferson  with  the  National  Gazette.  It  necessary  to  establish  a  paper  to  convey  Aurora.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Isaac  c.  burnet,  Drotner  ot  juage 

was  strong  in  its  opoosition  to  the  information  to  the  people  in  the  inter-  John  Ward  Fenno  in  the  management  Jacob  Burnet,  was  editor  of  the  Gazette 

Federal  section  of  the  administration  of  est  of  the  Government,  and  to  stem  the  of  the  Gazette  It  was  subsequently  in  ip,  and  had  been 

Washington,  and  to  all  the  measures  current  of  popular  insubordination.  The  com  ucted,  at  different  periods,  by  Caleb  y^^rs^  a  brmher  of  HirL^PowTrr 
originating  with  Hamilton.  Zachariah  Hampshire  Gazette  was  the  paper  thus  P-  Wayne  Elihu  Chauncey  Enos  Bron-  /  brother  of  Hiram  Powers, 

Poulson  became  its  proprietor  and  pub-  established.  Among  the  writers  for  its  son  and  Joseph  R.  Chandler.  tne  scutpto  . 
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CtNCIXN’ATI  S  NEWSPAPER!^. 

Tliprc  was  another  paper  of  note  in 
Cincinnati  called  the  Inquisitor  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Advertiser,  which  was  launched 
June  22,  1818,  by  Cooke,  Powers  and 
Penny.  Jn  1825  the  political  status  of 
the  newspapers  in  Cincinnati  became  de¬ 
fined.  The  Gazette,  under  Hammond, 
was  Whig,  and  the  Advertiser,  under 
Dawson,  was  Democratic.  These  jour¬ 
nals  became  hitter  foes,  and  the  warfare 
between  Hammond  and  Dawson  was  a 
relentless  one.  Oceans  of  ink  were 
wasted  in  the  conflict. 

Another  attractive  paper  in  Cincinnati 
was  the  Commercial,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Greely  Curtis,  in  184'>.  This 
paper  was  conducted  with  much  tact, 
ability  and  courage.  Its  correspondence 
from  Washington  and  elsewhere  showed 
a  true  conception  of  journalism.  One 
of  its  correspondents  at  the  National 
Capital  was  placed  under  arrest  in  1870 
for  the  premature  publication  of  the 
treaty  made  hy  the  Joint  High  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Kngland  and  the  United  States. 

SOME  EARLV  EDITIONS. 

.\mong  the  early  editors  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  was  E.  S.  Thomas,  a  nephew  of 
l.saiah  Thomas,  in  whose  office  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  he  served  his  aiiprenticeship.  The 
former  edited  the  City  Gazette  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  180!)  till  1817. 
He  e.stablished  the  Commercial  Daily 
.\dvertiscr  in  Cincinnati  early  in  182!), 
ami  was  a  supporter  of  .Andrew  Jack- 
son  till  toward  the  close  of  his  final 
term. 

The  Ohio  Repository  was  established 
in  Canton,  Stark  County,  in  1814.  It 
was  started  by  John  Saxton,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  as  compositor  and  writer 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  early  in 
1871.  \\  hen  the  news  reached  the  office 

of  the  Repository,  in  September,  187n, 
of  the  \ictory  of  the  Germans  at  Sedan, 
Saxton  copied  from  his  files  of  more 
th.an  half  a  century  previous  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
W  aterloo,  and  the  surrender  of  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  to  the  Germans  and  English  in 
181'),  and  placed  it  with  that  of  the 
surrender  of  Sedan  and  Napoleon  HI. 
in  parallel  columns. 

The  Ohio  Statesman  was  once  a 
power  in  Ohio.  It  was  a  wing  of  the 
Democracy  in  the  West.  W'hat  the  Pat¬ 
riot  was  in  New  England,  the  Argus 
in  New  York,  and  the  Enquirer  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Statesman  was  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  Statesman  for  a  time  was 
under  the  management  of  Charles  C. 
Hazewell.  While  he  had  charge  of  the 
Statesman  he  published  one  number  of 
the  Western  Review.  This  number  con¬ 
tained  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of 
original  matter.  He  wrote  every  article 
and  every  line. 

Indiana  followed  Ohio.  The  first 
paper  was  published  in  that  State  in 
1808.  at  Vincennes.  In  1840  the  famous 
Chapman  was  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
State  Sentinel.  During  the  notable  com- 
paign  resulting  in  the  election  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Harrison  he  received  false  reports 
of  the  success  of  the  Democracy.  He 
ordered  a  wood  cut  of  an  enormous 
rooster  to  be  inserted  in  his  paper,  and 
wrote  to  his  brother  to  “Crow,  Chap- 
marf  crow !’’  When  the  correct  returns 
changed  the  political  aspect,  poor  Chap¬ 
man  became  the  target  of  his  opponents, 
hut  he  survived  the  attacks,  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  editor,  but  was  always  known  as 
"Crow,  Chapman,  crow.” 

BIRTH  OF  ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLICAN. 

Missouri  came  next.  The  leading 
paper  in  that  State  seemed  to  be  the 
St.  Louis  Republican,  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1808.  When  its  first  issue 
appeared  St.  Louis  was  a  small  trading 
post,  and  Missouri  had  not  become  an 
organized  trading  territory.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  was  eight  by  thirteen  inches  in 
size,  and  chronicled  the  weekly  and 
daily  growth  of  the  Great  West,  with 
St  Louis  as  its  center.  St.  Louis  has 
now  become  a  great  city,  the  fourth  in 
rank  in  the  Union,  with  a  population  of 
.Tl(),8fi4,  and  Missouri  the  fifth  in  rank 
of  the  forty-eigh*  States.  One  of  the 
editors  of  the  Republican  was  Judge 
William  S.  .Allen,  who  died  in  1868.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald 
in  1S46,  and  went  to  Missouri  in  1837. 


The  Republican  was  purchased  in  1838 
for  $28,0(10. 

_'lhe  other  leading  journal  of  that 
State  and  that  section  is  the  St.  1-ouis 
Democrat,  Republican  in  politics,  which 
was  recently  sold  for  $4‘)6.100.  J.  B. 
AlcCullogh.  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  once  editor- 
in-chief. 

the  CHIC.AGO  XEWSI’ADERS. 

Henry  R.  Boss,  in  a  lecture  before 
the  h'ranklin  Typographical  Society  of 
Chicago,  on  the  early  newsjiapers  of 
Illinois,  made  the  following  interesting 
statement : 

The  first  new. spaiicr  est.iblished  in  the  .''tate 
was  the  Illinois  IntelliKcnccr,  printed  at  )<as- 
kaskia,  in  lhl4  or  IM.j.  The  first  journal  was 


WIi;i.IAM  CUX.I.Eir  BRTAirT. 

founded  in  .\ovemher,  lho3.  The  Illinois  State 
Journal  was  established  in  Istll,  and  the 
State  Kenistcr  on  I'ebruary  12,  l.s3(i.  The 

later  was  originally  printed  at  Vadalia,  hut 
removed  to  Springfield. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  claims 
to  be  “the  oldest  paper  in  the  North¬ 
west.”  If  so,  it  must  be  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  one  of  the 
chief  Republican  papers  of  Illinois.  It 
made  its  reputation  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Joseph  Medill,  who  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Chicago  in  1871,  and 
Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  and  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  J.  .A.  Cowles.  It  is  now 
owned  by  The  Tribune  Co.,  and  is  one 
of  the  city’s  most  prosperous  news¬ 
papers. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune 
for  some  years  was  Sidney  Howard 
Gay.  who  occupied  the  same  position  on 
the  New  A’ork  Tribune  during  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  writer 
of  ability.  Mr.  Gay  went  from  the  Trib¬ 
une  to  tile  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  total  de¬ 
struction  of  nearly  every  newspaper  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Chicago  by  the  terrible 
conflagration  of  October,  1870,  the 
Journal.  Tribune.  Post,  Rejiublican. 
Mail  and  Times  were  all  published  on 
reduced  sheets  within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  in  less  than  two  months  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  these  journals  in  their  old 
size,  style,  typographical  beauty  and  edi¬ 
torial  vigor,  was  fully  resumed. 

.Arkansas,  where  bowie-knives  had 
their  origin,  then  almost  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilization,  w’as  not  without 
the  light  of  the  press.  'I' wo  weekly 
newspapers  were  published  there  in  1834 
when  the  government  was  territorial  in 
form.  They  were  called  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  printed  in  Little  -Rock,  and  the 
Helena  Herald,  issued  in  the  town  of 
that  name. 

NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPERS. 

There  was  an  Evening  Post  in  New 
York  in  1716,  and  still  another  in  17!)4. 
'I  he  latter  was  published  by  L.  Wayland 
and  Matthew  L.  Davis,  afterwards 
known  as  “the  Old  Boy  in  Specs,”  “the 
Spy  in  Washington,”  and  the  “Genesee 
Traveler.”  It  was  published  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  .Aaron  Burr,  and  lived  only  a 
year  or  thereabouts.  The  third  Evening 


Post  was  published  in  1801.  These 
three  Posts  were  entirely  independent 
of  each  other. 

The  Evening  Post  now  in  existence 
first  appeared  on  November  16,  1801  as 
a  F'ederal  newspaper  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  William  Coleman.  .Alexander 
Hamilton  and  John  Jay  aided  in  its  es- 
tabli.shment.  Indeed,  it  was  considered 
by  many  as  the  organ  of  Hamilton. 
Coleman,  who  came  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  had  been  educated  as  a  lawyer. 
He  resided  for  a  time  in  Greenfield, 
where  he  wrote  for  the  Gazette  of  that 
place.  In  November.  18nl,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Post. 

.Although  Coleman  started  out  with  the 
determination  to  keep  the  Post  clear  of 
"per.sonal  virulence,  low'  sarcasm  and 
verbal  contentions  with  printers  and  edi¬ 
tors,”  and  with  the  design  “to  inculcate 
just  principles  in  religion’’  and  in  poli- 
tic.s,  as  well  as  in  morals,  yet  he  found 
it  iiniiossible  to  do  so.  The  fever  of 
political  excitement  ran  too  high  and  he 
soon  became  entangled  in  a  paper  war 
with  two  leading  Republican  editors  and 
organs — Cheetham,  of  the  .American 
Citizen,  and  Duane,  of  the  .Aurora,  a 
Philadelphia  paper.  He  called  Duane 
a  “low-bred  foreigner,”  and,  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  Cheetham,  he  spoke  of  “the  in¬ 
solvent  vulgarity  of  that  base  wretch.” 
On  one  occasion  Coleman  tired  a  double 
shot  at  his  opponents : 

“l.ie  on.  IHiane,  lie  on  for  pay, 

.And,  CTieetliain,  lie  tlioii,  too: 

More  auainst  truth  you  cannot  say, 

T  han  truth  can  .say  ’gainst  you.” 

COl-EMA.N  ATTACKS  DUEI.I.IXG. 

When  Philip  Hamilton,  the  eldest  son 
of  .Alexander  Hamilton,  fell  in  a  duel  at 
Hoboken,  in  1801,  Coleman,  shocked  by 
the  occurrence,  denounced  the  practice 
of  duelling  as  a  “horrid  custom.”  and 
as  "fashion  has  placed  it  on  a  footing 
which  nothing  short  of  legislative  action 
can  control.’’  demands  “strong  and 
pointed  legislative  interference’’  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  desirable  end.  Shortly 
after  this  Coleman  received  a  challenge 
from  Cheetham,  of  the  .American  Citi¬ 
zen,  but,  after  considerable  negotiation 
iietween  the  friends  of  the  parties. 
Judge  Brockholst  Livingston,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  meeting,  ordered  out  a 
posse  coinitatus,  and  had  the  principals 
arrested. 

The  Post  supported  De  Witt  Clinton 
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for  President  in  1812,  although  for  a 
while  it  was  opposed  to  that  gentleman 
for  Governor  of  New  A’ork. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  political 
revolution,  or  in  the  spring  of  181!),  that 
the  celebrated  humorous  odes  known  as 
the  “Croaker  pieces”  appeared  in  the 
Post.  There  were  written  by  John  Rod- 
man  Drake. 

In  1826  William  Cullen  Bryant  began 
to  write  for  its  columns.  In  1828  it  ad¬ 
vocated  Jackson  for  the  nresidency,  and 
fell  into  the  support  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  It  became  the  favorite  of  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  New  A’ork.  In  the  summer  of 
1829  Coleman  was  cut  off  by  an  apo¬ 


plectic  stroke,  after  a  successful  edi¬ 
torial  career  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
Post  continued  as  a  Democratic  organ 
through  the  administration  of  Martin 
\  an  Buren,  and  sustained  all  its  finan¬ 
cial  measures,  co-operating  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Harrison  in  1840  with  the  Al¬ 
bany  Argus  and  Washington  Globe. 

There  was  a  paper  in  New  A’ork  about 
that  time  called  the  Times,  a  Democratic 
morning  sheet,  published  in  the  interest 
of  Nathaniel  P.  Talniadge  and  his  hand¬ 
ful  of  adherents,  who  we'e  called  Con¬ 
servative  Democrats  before  they  joined 
the  \Vhig  Party. 

The  Post  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Van  Buren  through  the  contest  of  1840 
and  into  l''ree  Soilism,  and  through  the 
famous  contest  against  Cass  in  1848  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  old  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  It  was  favorable  to  Pierce 
in  18.')2,  supported  Lincoln  in  I860  and 
’61,  and  was  in  favor  of  Grant  in  1808, 

The  Post  is  now  a  free  lance  in  poli¬ 
tics,  following  its  own  views  and  its 
own  principles  in  its  own  way — the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  experience  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  and  of  tlie  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  independent  press  in 
its  vigorous,  self-relying,  and  energetic 
journalism. 

FIRST  PAPERS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

POLITICAL  ORGANS. 

When  the  seat  of  (iovernment  was 
moved  to  W  ashington  in  I8(HI  the  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer  and  Washington  .Ad¬ 
vertiser  was  established  by  Samuel  Har¬ 
rison  Smith  and  soon  became  the  organ 
of  the  administration  of  'riiomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Its  first  issue  as  a  tri-weekly  ap¬ 
peared  October  31.  .About  the  same  time 
the  Washington  b’ederali.st  was  issued. 
The  National  Intelligencer  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Independent  Gazetter 
of  Philadelphia. 

For  thirteen  years  after  Gales  became 
attached  to  the  paper,  and  for  seven 
years  after  Seaton  joined  it,  they  were 
the  only  reporters  who  covered  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress.  Gales,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stenog¬ 
raphy.  Seaton  had  also  learned  the  art. 
One  reported  the  Senate  and  the  other 
the  House.  At  that  time  they  gave  only 
running  reports  of  the  debates,  but  on 
important  occasions  they  took  full  notes 
of  the  speeches.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Gales  the  great  speeches  of  Hayne  and 
Webster,  in  1830,  would  have  been  lost 
to  posterity.  ’I'he  original  notes  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  speech,  corrected  hy  W’ebster  him¬ 
self,  were  retained  bv  Gales,  and  are 
now  in  possession  of  his  family.  Most 
of  the  annals  of  the  early  Congresses 
would  never  have  been  preserved  had  it 
not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Intelligencer. 

THE  INTELLIGENCER’S  CAREER. 

The  Intelligencer  continued  to  be  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  several  admin¬ 
istrations,  with  a  brief  suspension,  until 
the  advent  of  .Andrew  Tackson  in  1828, 
when  it  became  the  oracle  of  the  Whig 
Party  through  the  cxciti:ig  political  con¬ 
tests  that  followed  the  elevation  oi  the 
Hero  of  New  Orleans.  Some  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  narty  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  columns,  including  Webster, 
Clay  .and  Calhoun. 

Galej,  on  one  occasion,  while  prepar¬ 
ing  an  editorial,  was  unable  to  finish  it 
to  his  satisfaction.  Webster  came  to  his 
mind,  and  he  sent  the  unfinished  article 
to  that  distinguished  statesman  with  a 
short  note  of  explanation.  In  a  short 
time  it  came  back  in  complete  form, 
and  was  the  leading  article  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligencer  the  next  day.  After  this,  Web¬ 
ster  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  its  edi¬ 
tors.  He  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  in 
speaking  of  Gales  and  Seaton ;  “Those, 
sir,  are  two  of  the  wisest  and  best  heads 
in  this  country;  as  to  Mr.  Gales,  he 
knows  more  about  the  history  of  this 
Government  than  all  the  political  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  day  put  together.” 

'I'lie  brief  suspension  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  occurred  while  John  Quincy 
.Adams  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Mon¬ 
roe’s  Cabinet.  .Adams  got  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Intelligencer,  and,  tak- 
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ing  away  its  public  patronage,  gave  it  Herald?  It  is  really  a  wonderful  paper,  the  expulsion  of  the  editor  of  the  Union  pendent  press,  new  men  for  political 
to  the  National  Journal  which  had  been  I  don’t  see  him  anywhere.  He  don’t  from  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  ut-  leaders,  new  sets  of  carpet-baggers,  and 
started  in  1822  by  Thomas  L.  McKin-  seem  to  mix  with  the  politicians,  but  he  tering  a  libel  upon  the  Senate,  and  the  new  parties,  made  their  appearance  with 
ney,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  appears  to  know  everything  that  is  going  other  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Union  re-  fresh  ideas  and  fresh  vigor,  and  took 
a  great  friend  of  the  Red  Men.  In  1825  on  around  him.”  porters  from  the  reporter’s  gallery  of  their  places  in  the  world  of  action, 

the  Journal  passed  to  the  control  of  “Very  easily,”  answered  the  gentleman  the- Senate  for  an  alleged  partial  report  These  new  elements  controlled  the 

Peter  Force,  well  known  for  his  “Amer-  addressed.  "lie  knows  the  wants  of  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  pre-  destinies  of  the  United  States  for  the 

ican  Archives.”  "Natopma;  Calendar,”  the  people.  He  understands  the  politi-  vious  Monday.  next  fifty  years.  Old  party  hacks  of 

and  splendid  library.  cians  by  exjjerience  and  instinct.  He  These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  an  iin-  all  sorts,  men  as  well  as  newspapers, 

gen’er.\l  j.vckson’s  ougax.  don’t  want  any  ofticc.  He  attends  to  portant  debate  in  which  Messrs,  Cial-  passed  away.  The  Telegraphs,  the 

When  General  Jackson  was  inaugu-  h^>s'”ess.  He  is  full  of  fact  and  houn,  Webster,  Butler,  Westcott,  Yulee,  Globes,  the  Unions,  the  Intelligencers, 
rated  March  4,  182!),  the  United  States  ‘^'’t^^rijrise,  and  knows  how  to  make  a  Mangum,  Mason,  Clayton,  Cass,  Bright,  the  Spectators,  the  Constitutions,  the 
I'clegraph,  which  had  been  purchased  in  Rood  newspaper.”  and  Archer  took  part,  and  in  which  the  Republics,  the  Madisonians,  as  official 

ifl  w:  Iw  Hiiff  Green  became  the  oraan  ".\h !”  exclaimed  Blair.  Thus  the  next  Presidential  election,  the  rights  of  organs,  disappeared. 


Mangum,  Mason,  Clayton,  Cass,  Bright,  the  Spectators,  the  Constitutions,  the 

the  Mad 

18’0  by  Duff  Green  became  the  organ  "-Mi”'  exclaimed  Jtlair.  i  luis  tne  next  rresuientiai  election,  me  rignis  oi  organs,  disappeared, 
of'  the  administration.  According  to  Thunderer  of  the  Globe  learned  that  it  the  press  and  of  the  Senate,  were  fully  rkprf.sentfp  the  vnouTiONists 

discussed.  It  was  in  tins  debate,  winch  .  '  ‘ 

lasted  two  days,  that  Senator  Wescott,  The  National  Era  became  known  as 

of  h'lorida,  said :  an  important  organ  of  the  Abolition 

If  the  people  of  the  country  knew  one-  P-YCv  in  Washington  Citv  ill  W7.  Its 

twentieth  part  of  the  corruptions,  the  peculent,  editor,  Hr.  vjamaliel  nailev,  nad  born 


Colonel  Benton,  however,  it  was  more 
the  organ  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Vice- 
President,  than  OI  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
President.  Green  w'as  a  warm  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Calhoun,  the  two 
families  being  closely  connected. 

Colonel  Benton  states  that  in  tlie  win¬ 
ter  of  ISdO-fl],  at  a  Presidential  levee. 
Green  invited  Mr.  Diincanson,  the  owner 
of  a  large  job  printing  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  a  private  interview.  On  that 
occasion  the  intrigues  of  V’an  Buren 
were  detailed  and  a  rupture,  then  im- 
jiending  between  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
was  predicted  by  Green,  who  proposed 
to  Duncaiison  to  join  the  Calhoun  sec¬ 
tion  and  take  charge  of  the  Frankfort 
(Ky.)  -Vrgus.  He  asserted  that  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Democratic  press  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  be  secured;  that 
certain  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  then  in 
type  in  the  Telegraph  office,  would  be 
|)ttblished,  and  that  Van  Buren  over¬ 
thrown,  Jackson  set  aside,  Calhoun 
would  be  the  next  President. 

While  this  scheme  was  on  foot  the 
Telegraph  was  the  organ  and  advocate 
of  the  administration,  and  in  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Government  patronage.  On  the 
eve  of  the  threatened  rupture  a  copy  of 
the  b'rankfort  Argus,  the  very  paper 
Duncanson  was  urged  to  take  over,  ap- 
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the  reeking  corruptions  of  the  government,  editor  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  in 
they  would  descent  in  a  body  upon  this  city,  in  IRgfl  and  afterwarde  with 

create  a  revolution  in  less  than  twenty-four  Baltimore  1U  ana  alterwaros.  Wltlt 

hours,  and  fall  upon  the  President,  heads  of  James  G.  Bimev,  Started  the  Philauthro- 
Departinents,  Congress,  whigs  and  democrats,  pjst.  a"  anti-slavery  uaper,  in  Cincitl- 
unnac'"’KiveG'"  '’^ti.  The  printing  office  and  nress  of 

,  t  *  latter  were  several  times  destroyed 

On  the  other  side  the  same  si^n  ot  niobs.  but  the  publication  was  con- 

organic  decay  were  seen.  Ihe  organs  ijnnpfj  ^ill  1J^47.  when  it  was  mcrecd 
of  the  Democratic  party  hyed  longer  but  National  Era.  That  office  also 

daily  became  weaker.  W hen  branklin  pressed  through  the  ordeal  of  mob 
Pierce  entered  \\  ashiiigton  as  President  violence  and  was  managed  with  consider- 
in  18od,  the  Onion  was  restored  as  the  enterprise  until  the  death  of  its  edi- 
chief  organ  of  the  party,  with  the  Star  proorietor. 

f  tender.  recognized  organ  of  the 

'Ihe  little  Star,  the  junior  organ,  was  Anti-.Slavery  party  at  the  national  capi- 
originally  edited  by  Charles  W.  Denison,  ta]  when  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
hut  it  soon  after  changed  hands,  and  was  temerity  to  have  such  an  organ  in  that 
owned  and  edited  for  many  years  by  that  center  of  Southern  fire-eaters  during  the 
original  and  energetic  journalist,  W.  D.  session  of  Congress.  It  was  in  the  Era 
Wallach,  who  was  always  around,  el-  that  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  nub¬ 
bowing  through  crowds  at  the  hotels  Ushed  h^'r  celebrated  romance,  “Uncle 
and  elsewhere,  and  making  his  appear-  Tom’s  Cabin.”  in  serial  form  in  18.M 
ance  at  his  office  at  the  right  time  full  ;„ifi  ig.52.  It  was  then  republished  in 
of  gossip  for  his  columns.  book  form  by  Jewett,  of  Boston.  It 

.\PH.ET0X  EDITS  THE  uxiox.  was  estimated  that  un  to  the  period  of 

,  ,,  ,  the  breakintr  out  of  the  rebellion  in  the 

Ihe  Union  continued  through  an-  ^^61.  half  a  million  copies  bad 

other  administration.  W  hen  James  ^^old  in  the  United  State.s.  half  a 
Buchanan  became  President,  in  IS-j-f,  he  ^ 


peared  containing  "a  powerful  and  was  not  as  an  organ  alone  that  a  news-  ‘  .  i'„:‘  uje  r^rtr-in  ’bnf  ’’li'i'on  'Ti  C*-eat  Britain  mid  hal 

.spirited  review  of  a  certain  nullification  paiicr  became  successful  and  influential.  etc  g*  ,  Continent  of  Europe. 


spirited 

speech  in  Congress,”  which  was  shown  SOME  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
to  the  iTosident.  It  pleased  him.  Who 
\vT(»tc  it?”  asked  Jackson.  “Francis 


Preston  Blair,”  was  the  reply.  Blair 
was  not  the  editor  of  the  Argus,  but  a 
clerk  of  a  court,  a  bank  president  and 
an  owner  of  a  small  plantation  with  a 
few  slaves.  He  was  sent  for  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  President,  the  re- 


t)thcr  journals,  organs,  of  course, 
were  printed  in  W  ashington.  The  Spec¬ 
tator,  pulilished  by  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Heart,  was  one.  It  was  mixed  up  in 
the  intrigues  to  shuffle  off  the  Globe,  ami 
was  under  the  influence  of  Senator 
Rhctt.  It  had  taken  the  place  of  the 


■suit  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  Telegraph  as  the  organ  of  the  South 
the  Globe  Larolina  section  only.  Dr.  Martin  was 

The  Telegraph  continued  under  the  \  " 

managciiicnt  of  Duff  Green,  as  the  spe-  ‘‘ttracted  attention.  Virgil  Maxey  was 
cial  organ  of  the  Calliouii  partv,  until  Martin  wen 

tl.e  fall  of  18:$.5.  The  Washington  Mir-  William  A  Hams  joined  Heart 

ror,  which  had  been  published  for  some  management  of  the  paper  the’ 

time  previous,  was  merged  with  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  Lon- 
Tclcgraph  in  Xoveiuher  of  that  vear.  ^  i  n  1011.  tt  .  r  r- 

On  retiring  from  the  Telegraph  Green  y«l?se(iucntly  when  Ileart.  of  the  Co^^^ 

wrote  for  a  paper  called  the  Refonua-  ^ytution,  joincul  the  Charleston  (S  C.  1 
lion  until  Januarv.  18:i8.  and  Harris  was  sent  as  charge 

■rijr-  n.or-  ...  .rvr...  daffaircs  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Con- 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  GLOBE.  stitution  closed  its  career.  On  Harris’ 

The  Globe  became  a  power  with  the  return  from  South  America  he  became 
liovernmcnt.  John  Van  Buren  once  said  connected  with  the  Union,  v 
that  the  ‘‘old  gentleman,”  meaning  Jack-  In  181(!  a  paper  called  the  Daily  Times 
son,  would  fre(|uently,  on  receiving  his  was  issued  liy  H.  H.  Robinson  as  an  iii- 
ilaily  budget  of  letters,  many  of  tliem  dependent  Democratic  organ, 
anonymous  and  full  of  threats  against  During  the  ^Iexican  War  Thomas 
liis  life,  during  the  intense  excitement  Ritchie,  editor  of  the  Union,  was 
about  tlie  United  States  Bank,  hand  lirouglit  before  the  Senate  for  the  puh- 
them  over  to  Blair  with  the  remark,  lication  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  !).  1847,  of  a 
Here,  Blair,  yon  take  this  lot.  \ou  communication  signed  “Vindicator,” 
know  what  to  do  with  them.”  Blair  which  severely  criticised  the  conduct  of 
evidently  did  know,  for  the  Globe,  the  that  body  for  neglecting  to  carry  out 
next  day  perhaps,  would  sparkle  and  some  of  the  military  plans  of  the  Gov- 
bristlc  with  them  in  one  form  and  an-  ernmeiit  in  connection  with  the  war. 
other,  much  to  the  “old  gentleman’s”  One  of  the  paragraphs  was  as  follows : 

satjsfaction  and  delight.  In  the  Senate,  on  yesterday,  the  Mexicans  on  a  new  editor.  John  .\ppIeton,  who 
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A  Founder  of  the  Milwaukee  AVisconsin. 


Tt  was 

translated  into  many  languages  and 
dramatized  everywhere.  Tt  had  a  run 
of  h"ndreds  of  nights  in  the  theaters  on 
the  Bo”’ery  and  Chatham  street.  New 
Mork  Citv.  where  the  “huge  fi.stcd” 
Democracy,  wnth  their  families,  “most 
do  congregate”:  and  while  T.ittic  Toosv 
nightly  produced  a  most  profound  effect 
in  tear®  and  apnlanse  upon  the  masses 
m  the  the.Tters  the  noils  at  the  elections 
in  ♦he  Metronob’s  invariabb’  showed  the 
cnr'ons  anomaly  of  annnallv  increased 
majorities  against  the  Abolition  party! 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  TRIUMVIRATE 

J.XMES  GORDOX  BEXXETT’s  ADVEXT  AS  A 
jni'RXALTST  TX  NEW  YORK. 

New  organs,  renresenting  politir.ai 
ivirties.  and  the  commercial  and  material 
interests  of  the  nation  now  made  their 
caff  noon  onblic  attention. 

T.oring  Andrews,  of  Hiimbam,  Ma's.. 
"•bo  had  nrevionslv  published  the 
^^"rald  of  Erepdom  i"  Boston,  tb-'' 
'V’est<'rn  St.ar  m  S^'''ckbrid"p.  'Tass..  and 
♦he  .Sentine)  in  .Albany  X'.  Y.,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Charleston  f S  C.J  Courier 
Ml  1800.  In  IS07  be  died  hut  the  Conr- 
was  continued  and  became  an  in¬ 
fluential  eommcrcial  newsnaper  in  that 
cec^ion  of  the  country.  .A.  Willington 
Co.  were  for  many  years  its  proorie- 
tors  and  pnbb'sbers.  Tt  was  edited, 
prior  to  the  Rebel’ion.  b"  Richard  Yea- 
don.  who  mad»  himself  notorious  by 
se^aking  of  Edward  Everett  as  the 
“Great  T.andator.” 


Shortly  after  the  cstablislimcnt  of  the  achieved  another’  victory.  The ’bill  for  organ-  had  edited  the  Portland  -Argus,  and  who 

Blobe,  that  great  iirinter  and  patriot,  if' regular  troops  having  .  been  in  the  State  Department,  and 
John  C  Rivo=  wo  obincr  twr.  1, nnrlroH  amendments.,  to  a  “fell  111  ti  e  ,'^iaic  IJCI  arimem  atm 


TtEXXETT  ox  THE  COURIER. 

Tames  Gordon  Ttenrett  began  h's 

Tohn  P  P;  .  •'  u-  r  i‘"  1  j  submitted,  with  its  amendments,  to  a  ;‘“vi  ■“  u-.v.  nreer  as  a  jonrn-iUst  in  the  office  of 

^  ivives,  weighing  two  hundrea  committee  of  conference  of  the  two  houses,  m  London,  willi  the  Pre.sident,  was  the  the  r!on’‘*er.  ^V^ihinorton  ^nd  Bennett 

and  forty  pounds,  and  standing  nearly  that  committee  unanimously  agreed  on  a  re-  one  selected.  The  Union  newspaper,  met  in  X>w  A’ork  i"  where  ar- 

®  tjie  Kepres"entIbves’Tt  Hkc  the  Union  Under  Buchanati,  became  rnngements  "’cre  made  f-r  the  latter’s 

I  !i”i  r  Amos  Kendall,  \\ho  once  adopted  the  report  by  a  very  large  ma*  entangled  m  its  political  affinities  and  removal  to  Charleston.  Willmgton  was 

Had  left  the  Frankfort  Argus  of  West-  jority.  In  the  Senate  it  wa.s,  in  its  most  im-  associations.  Cornelius  Wendell,  a  accustomed  at  that  time  ta  board  ve.s- 
ern  .America  to  take  the  appointment  of  ^herthrreV«l?"wTs^';ce?t  disu’n:  Pointer  of  'Albany,  who  was  connected  ‘yds  on  their  arrival  f-om  Havant,  from 

II  ^He  Treasury,  was  (ruished  Senator  from  Georgia  exhibited  the  with  the  Union,  because  of  Ills  old  con-  a  small  rowboat,  a  D  Tonliff  of  the  TTos- 

installcd  as  regular  contributor  to  tlie  most  marked  tokens  of  exultation.  It  is  the  nections  with  Thurlow  Weed,  concluded  fnn  newsrooms  tnd  get  tbc  latest 

''TvTtl  il  •  r  •*  f  ♦  •  •  fro'n  ’il'e  Mexican  ‘terrUory.'"'*  "  abandon  the  concern.  “"‘I  the  paper  TT;."->nP  papers.  These  were  pU-cu  over 

Mitn  the  simplicity  of  a  tyro  in  jour-  grew  weaker  as  the  term  of  Buchanan  s  i,,  Air  Bonnet,  in  the  Courier  office,  who 

nali^n,  Blair,  one  day  in  I85G,  during  woui.n  puxish  reporters.  administration  approached  its  end.  New  "nuld  translate  tj,e  news  from  them, 

^fiiiont  campaign,  a.sked :  F'onr  days  later  Senator  ATilec  intro-  organs  of  public  opinion  sprang  into  ex-  Thrmteb  Mm  Cadiz  packets  \vhieh  ran 

‘How  does  Bennett  manage  the  tluccd  two  resolutions,  one  calling  for  istenec.  New  papers  forming  an  indc-  regularly  to  Havana,  news  from  Europe 
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would  thus  sometimes  reach  America 
before  it  arrived  at  New  York  by  the 
old  London,  Havre  and  Liverpool  ships. 
In  this  way  the  Courier  would  fre¬ 
quently  score  beats  over  its  less  enter¬ 
prising  contemporaries. 

Williiigton's  news-boat  arrangement, 
we  believe,  embraced  nearly  the  whole 
scope  and  extent  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Courier,  but  it  was  useful  and  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up  that  establish¬ 
ment. 

When  the  American  Citizen  denounced 
.\aron  Burr  for  his  desertion  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  latter’s  friends  in 
18<V2  established  in  New  York  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  to  neutralize  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  Cheatham.  It  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Peter  Irving,  a  man  of  much  literary 
ability  and  erudition,  but  not  equal,  as  a 
political  journalist,  to  his  opponent. 
Washington  Irving  first  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
New  York  as  a  writer  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  as  Charles 
Dickens  did  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
of  London,  over  the  signature  of  Boz. 

W’ith  the  Chronicle  Burr  was  a  saint. 
The  old  Manhattan  Bank  entered  the 
arena  against  Burr,  and,  in  the  heat  of 
this  remarkable  political  contest,  the 
bank  managers  refused  to  re-elect  as 
director  Colonel  To’hn  Swartwout.  one 
of  Burr’s  personal  and  political  friends, 
and  elected  Brockholst  Livingston  in 
his  stead.  During  the  political  contro¬ 
versy  that  was  precipitated  during  the 
campaign.  DeWitt  Clinton  called  Swart¬ 
wout  “a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  and  a 
villain.”  Swartwout  immediately  de¬ 
manded  an  apology,  or  a  recantation  of 
this  offensive  language.  Mr.  Clinton  re¬ 
plied  by  saying  that  Swartwout  had 
charged  him  with  selfish  and  unworthv 
motives  in  his  opposition  to  Burr,  and 
that  the  epithets  he  had  used  were 
simple  a  strong  denial  of  that  charge; 
if  Colonel  S.  would  withdraw  his 
charge.  Mr.  Clinton  would  take  back 
what  he  had  said,  and  not  othcrwi.se. 

THE  rUNTOV-SW.ARTWOrT  Pt'E!.. 

This  led  to  a  duel  Five  shots  were 
exchanged  during  which  Swartwout 
■was  twice  wounded.  Clinton,  who  was 
shooting  at  a  man  against  whom  he  en¬ 
tertained  no  personal  enmitv.  then  re¬ 
fused  to  fight  longer  and  immediately 
left  the  field. 

The  Chronicle  continued  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  until  the  summer  of  18fia  when 
it  was  merged  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Jonr- 
ral  edited  by  Isaac  Mitchell. 

The  .Mbany  Register  was  edited  by 
Tohn  Barber,  assisted  bv  hi«  brother- 
in-law,  Solomon  Southwick.  The  latter 
became  the  chief  editor  of  the  Register 
in  1808.  The  paner  continued  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Clintonians  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of 
Vice-President  George  Clinton,  instead 
of  Madison,  for  the  Presidency,  in  1800. 
It  was  the  opening  of  the  quarrel  with 
the  Richmond  Junta,  or  Virginia 
Dvnasty.  which  helped  defeat  DeWitt 
Clinton  in  1813. 

SOt.'THWirK’s  INFt.t'ENTE. 

Southwick.  who  was  now  a  journalist 
of  commanding  influence  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  New  York,  like  many  edi¬ 
tors  of  that  and  later  periods,  was  an 
office-seeker.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  .-M- 
bany.  In  1811  he  was  president  of  the 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  .Mhanv.  He  \yas 
also  printer  to  the  State.  In  opposing 
the  election  of  Governor  Tompkins  he 
created  an  opposition  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  .^rgus.  He  was 
then  charged  with  corruption  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  organization  of  a  monster 
bank  in  New  York,  called  the  Bank  of 
.America.  Although  acquitted  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  shattered. 

The  .^Tgus  was  the  organ  of  Judge 
Snencer,  who  had  separated  from  Ihe 
Clinton  section  of  the  partv.  New  edi¬ 
torial  talent  was  introduced  in  the  Reg- 
’«ter  in  1810.  Nathaniel  H.  Carter,  of 
New  Hampshire,  now  assumed,  in  part, 
♦he  editorial  management  of  that  paper 
I'’  1820  he  took  entire  charge  and 
charged  the  name  to  that  of  the  New 
York  Statesman. 


AN  IMPORTANT  LIBEL  CASE. 

Current  events  in  journalism  and 
politics  were  so  peculiarly  interwoven 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them 
seriatim.  Sometimes  we  are  compelled 
to  run  ahead  chronologically  and  then 
return  to  prior  incidents  and  occur¬ 
rences.  Thus  an  important  event  from 
a  newspaper  point  of  view  happened 
early  in  1804,  when  the  Hudson  Balance, 
a  leading  Federal  paper,  edited  by  Harry 
Croswell,  assailed  Mr.  Jefferson  with 
great  vigor  and  violence.  The  attack 
was  so  severe  that  Croswell  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Columbus 
County  for  libel. 

The  case  came  before  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  in  the  Superior  Court.  Alexander 


9,  1804,  by  Ritchie  and  Worsley.  Its 
editor  was  Thomas  Ritchie,  the  senior 
proprietor,  who  became  well  known  in 
the  course  of  time  as  “Father”  Ritchie, 
and  wielded  considerable  influence  in 
the  political  circles  of  the  country.  The 
Examiner  for  several  years  previously 
had  been  the  leading  Republican  paper 
of  Richmond.  It  had  been  edited  by 
Merewether  Jones,  who  was  afterward 
succeeded  by  Skelton  Jones.  The  latter, 
with  \V.  W.  Worsley  as  business  part¬ 
ner.  published  the  paper  for  several 
years.  The  plant  was  then  purchased  by 
Thos.  Ritchie  and  Worsley,  and  the  En¬ 
quirer.  with  five  hundred  subscribers, 
was  issued  in  its  place. 

When  the  Enquirer  was  started  Jef- 
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Who  I'^ounded  the  I’ittsburg  Dispatch. 


Hamilton,  Richard  Harrison  and  Wm. 
N.  Van  Ness,  who  was  afterwards 
Burr’s  second  when  Hamilton  was  shot, 
appeared  for  the  journalist.  Attorney 
General  Spencer  and  Lawyer  Caines  for 
the  prosecution.  On  the  trial  Croswell 
offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charges 
of  the  alleged  libel. 

The  court  declared  that  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  for  .the  jury  to  decide  was  whether 
or  not  the  alleged  libel  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  defendant,  Croswell,  and 
that  the  question  of  libel  or  no  libel  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  court  alone. 
It  is  said  that  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
effort  at  this  trial  eclipsed  that  of  An¬ 
drew  Hamilton  of  17.35.  In  one  case 
-Andrew  Hamilton  obtained  a  great 
triumph  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  other  case  Alexander  Hamilton 
by  showing  with  wonderful  eloquence 
and  power  that  the  maxim  “greater  the 
truth,  greater  the  libel,”  was  of  modern 
date  in  England ;  that  it  was  at  war 
with  the  genius  of  the  civil  institutions 
of  this  country,  and  that  it  was  an  out¬ 
rage  on  human  rights,  common  justice 
and  common  sense,  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  af¬ 
fected  the  Legislature.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  at  the  next  session,  a  bill  was 
introduced  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  the  sessions  of  1804-5. 

In  the  session  of  1805  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence  when  the  matter,  written  or 
printed,  was  published  “with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,”  be¬ 
came  a  law.  It  constituted  the  jury  in 
(this,  as  in  all  other  criminal  cases, 
judges  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact.  The 
law  of  libel  was  then  placed  on  a  surer 
and  fairer  foundation,  and  the  principle 
thus  enunciated  was  afterwards  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  constitutions  of  1821, 
1845  and  18(>.5,  and  became  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  State. 

THE  RICHMOND  ENQUIRER. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  was  first  is¬ 
sued  as  a  small  scnii-wcekly  jhept  May 


ferson  was  President,  and  the  paper, 
like  the  old  Virginia  Gazette  at  Will¬ 
iamsburg,  was  established  under  his 
auspices  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
organization  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  Enquirer  was  the  organ  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Democracy  and  looked  upon  Vir¬ 
ginia  as  the  only  nursery  in  the  country 
for  statesmen  and  Presidents.  Because 
the  State  had  furnished  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  the  En¬ 
quirer  pooh-poohed  the  name  of  .Andrew 
Jackson  when  it  was  suggested  by  Aaron 
Burr  in  1817.  Ritchie  violently  opposed 
the  old  hero  in  the  contest  of  1824.  as¬ 
serting  that  liis  election  “would  be  a 
curse  upon  our  country.”  Ritchie  filled 
the  same  niche  in  the  mind  of  Jackson 
that  Freneau,  of  the  National  Gazette, 
did  in  the  mind  of  Washington. 

A  DISTIXOnSHEt)  CONTRIBUTOR. 

.\mong  the  contributors  to  the  En¬ 
quirer  was  William  Wirt,  who  wrote 
nnr’cr  the  nom  dc  nhimc  of  “The  Brit¬ 
ish  Spy’’  for  the  Richmond  .\rgus,  in 
1802,  and  of  “The  Old  Bachelor”  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  in  1812.  It  was 
sometime  after  this  period  that  Wirt 
became  the  .Anti-Masonic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  The  Enquirer  did  its 
share  toward  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren’s 
're-nomination  for  the  ^Presidency  in 
1844. 

In  May.  1845.  Ritchie  left  the  En¬ 
quirer,  after  forty-one  years  of  service, 
and  wont  to  Washington  to  take  the 
chief  editorial  management  of  the 
Lmion.  the  official  organ  of  President 
Polk. 

Just  before  his  retirement  from  the 
Enquirer  in  184.3,  two  sons.  William  F. 
and  Thomas  Ritchie,  Jr.,  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  management  of  the 
paper.  On  the  departure  of  his  father 
for  the  National  Capital,  William  F. 
Ritchie  became  its  editor. 

■At  this  time  an  influential  Whip 
paper  was  printed  in  Richmond,  called 
the  Whig.  It  was  founded  by  John  H. 
Pleasants  in  182(1,  who  was  one  of  its 
chief  writers  and  managers,  While  the 


Enquirer  was  the  organ  of  the  Democ¬ 
racy,  the  Whig  was  the  oracle  of  the 
opposition.  The  two  papers  were  con¬ 
tinually  fighting  each  other  in  their  edi¬ 
torial  columns.  On  one  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  words  ended  in  blows. 

No  affair  in  the  early  annals  of  jour¬ 
nalism  exceeded  the  desperate  personal 
conflict  which  took  place  in  Richmond, 
on  February  23,  184(1,  between  Thomas 
Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  Pleasants.  They  met 
in  a  field,  armed  with  swords  and  pis¬ 
tols.  They  approached  each  other,  fir¬ 
ing  as  they  advanced.  On  coming  to¬ 
gether  they  drew  their  swords.  Then  a 
savage  passage  of  arms  took  place. 
Pleasants  received  four  pistol-shot 
wounds  and  one  gash  from  Ritchie’s 
sword,  and  died  two  days  after  the 
frightful  combat.  Ritchie  was  slightly 
wounded,  was  arrested,  tried  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  He  died  in  May,  1854. 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PATRIOT. 

The  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  which 
had  been  as  politically  influential  and 
well-known  in  New  England  as  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  was  in  the  South, 
was  established  in  October,  1808,  under 
the  title  of  the  American  Patriot,  by 
William  Hoit. 

Under  the  management  of  Isaac  Hill, 
it  attained  a  large  circulation  through¬ 
out  New  England.  The  old  Federal 
families  and  their  heirs  opposed  the 
paper  in  every  way,  but  as  it  was  heart¬ 
ily  supported  by  the  Democracy,  its 
progress  and  popularity  were  great.  Air. 
Hills’  political  friends  showed  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  by  subscribing  for  his 
paper  and  electing  him  to  the  State 
Senate,  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  oppo¬ 
sition. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  con¬ 
nected  with  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Hill  that  was  firmly  believed  by  his 
friends  to  be  historically  correct.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  he  started  the  war 
against  the  United  States  Bank.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  Branch 
Bank  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  Jere¬ 
miah  Mason,  an  old  Federalist,  and  a 
man  of  fearless  independence.  Mason 
regarded  Hill  and  his  friends  as  little 
better  than  so  many  hungry  wild  beasts, 
and  treated  them  on  all  occasions  with 
the  utmost  contempt  and  indifference. 
In  revenge  Hill  requested  Mr.  Biddle  to 
remove  Mason  from  the  Portsmouth 
Branch,  but  this  he  refused  to  do.  The 
result  is  well-known.  General  Jackson 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  bank  with 
all  the  violence  and  animosity  which 
characterized  his  conflicts  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  enemies  on  the  frontiers  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  his  party  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample.  They  were  opposed  by  the 
Whigs,  who  fought  as  valliantly  as 
tliemselves.  A  bill  ire-chartering  the 
bank  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1832,  and  was  vetoed 
by  General  Jackson.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Many  leading  supporters 
of  Jackson  abandoned  him — among 
them,  James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  New 
A’ork  Courier  and  Enquirer — and  be¬ 
came  his  bitterest  opponent;  but  the 
President  was  sustained  by  the  people, 
and  the  bank  was  put  out  of  business. 

EDITOR  HILL  ELECTED  GOVERNOR. 

.After  a  service  of  five  years  in  the 
Senate,  Air.  Hill  was,  in  1836,  elected 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  .After 
being  ttwdce  re-elected,  he  retired  to 
private  life.  In  1840  he  returned  to 
public  service  by  accepting  the  office  of 
sub-treasurer  at  Boston,  from  President 
Van  Buren.  He  died  in  Washington 
in  1851,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

The  war  of  1812-15,  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  arrayed  the  news¬ 
papers  of  that  period  in  strong  antago¬ 
nism  to  each  other  and  the  parties  they 
represented.  “Free  Trade  and  Sailor’s 
Rights”  became  the  motto  of  all  those 
in  favor  of  the  war.  Those  who  op¬ 
posed  it  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
views  expressed  at  the  Hartford  con¬ 
vention.  The  popular  sentiment  of  New 
England  was  against  the  war.  In  other 
places  sentiment  was  divided.  In  Bal¬ 
timore,  for  instance,  the  feeling  be¬ 
came  so  intense  as  to  lead  to  serious 
riots. 

The  Democratic  organs  in  Albany  be* 
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came  powerful  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  politicians  in  carrying  out  their 
schemes.  The  Federalists  saw  this  and 
the  necessity  of  greater  activity  on  their 
part  was  apparent.  With  this  object  in 
view  they  induced  Henry  Croswell,  of 
the  Hudson  Balance,  to  move  to  .‘\lbanv. 

In  1812  another  partisan  sheet,  called 
the  Albany  Renublican,  was  issued  in 
Albany  by  Judge  Spencer  and  his 
friends.  It  afterward  became  known  as 
“the  Brown  Republican.’  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  oppo.sition  to  the  Register,  and 
to  counteract  the  impressions  made  by 
the  articles  of  Southwick.  The  later  po¬ 
litical  name  of  “Black  Republican’’  was 
given  to  the  present  Republican  Party 
as  one  of  reproach,  just  before  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  by  Major  Heiss,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Union,  and  George  N.  Sanders 
who  took  the  idea  from  the  French.  “If 
the  Republicans  of  France  are  red,’’  said 
.Sanders,  “ours  must  be  black.” 

BIRTH  OF  THE  ALBANY  PRESS. 

The  Albany  Argus,  which,  for  nearly 
half  a  century  was  one  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  triumvirate  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  first  appeared  on  the  2fith  of 
January,  1813.  The  leaders  in  .Albany, 
dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister,  especially  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  Governor  Tompkins,  issued  the  Ar¬ 
gus  in  opposition  to  Southwick,  and 
made  Te.sse  Buel,  previou.sly  of  the  Ul¬ 
ster  Plebeian,  its  ostensible  editor. 

The  Argus  at  once  received  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  National  Government,  and 
in  two  years  its  editor  was  chosen  State 
printer.  Since  then  the  State  nrinting 
has  been  the  favorite  bone  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  throw  to  the  Cerebus  of  the 
press  to  snap  at  and  pick  while  they  are 
engaged  in  their  operations. 

In  1821  Buel,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petenc"  from  the  profits  of  the  State 
printing,  disposed  of  the  establishment 
to  Moses  J.  Cantine,  a  hrother-in-law'  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Isaac  Q.  Leake. 
The  new  firm  were  made  State  print¬ 
ers.  In  March,  1823.  Catine  died. 

The  Argus,  which  had  been  issued 
hitherto  as  a  sem’-weekly.  was  publi.sh- 
ed  as  a  dailv  on  October  8,  1824.  Week¬ 
ly  and  semi-weekly  editions  were  also 
printed. 

FIGHT  FOR  STATF,  PRINTING. 

William  H.  Seward  was  elected  Gr  - 
ernor  in  1838,  Then  the  Hard  Cider 
campaign  came  on,  and  in  1840  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  elected  President. 
With  this  political  revolution  the  .Argus 
lost  the  State  printing,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Thurlow  Weed,  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Evening  Journal,  another  remark¬ 
able  political  newspaper  of  that  day. 
Weed  was,  thereupon  dubbed  “the  State 
barber”  by  the  New  York  Herald.  He 
kept  “the  slate”  for  Governor  Seward, 
and  all  office-seekers  looked  upon  him 
as  the  power  behind  the  throne.  A  bill 
was  passed  canceling  the  office  of  State 
printer.  Seward  vetoed  it.  hut  the  bill 
passed  nevertheless.  Subsequently  the 
law  was  repealed. 

Ii3  the  meantime  Croswell  had  ad- 
rnitted  a  partner  into  the  Argus  estab¬ 
lishment  named  Van  Dyck,  of  Orange 
County.  When  the  question  came  uo 
whose  name  should  be  used  as  candi¬ 
date  for  State  printer  by  the  Democratic 
members.  Van  Dyck  demanded  that  his 
name  be  inserted  alone,  declaring;  “I 
will  be  sole  State  printer,  with  the  en 
tire  control  of  the  press,  or  nothing. 
Edwin  and  Sherman  Crosvvell  owned 
three-fourths,  and  Van  Dyck  onlv  one- 
fourth  of  the  Argus.  Th?  Croswells  en¬ 
deavored  to  get  him  to  change  his  mind, 
but  as  the  junior  would  have  the  whole 
or  none  he  retired  from  the  Argus.  Ed¬ 
win  Croswell  was  then  elected  State 
printer,  receiving  a  majority  of  28 
votes  in  legislative  caucus  over  William 
C.  Bryant,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  a  majority  of  56  in  joint  bal¬ 
lot  over  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

A  PROFITLESS  CONTRACT. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  factions 
increased  in  intensity  and  interest  till 
1846,  when  another  struggle  for  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  State  took  place.  Silas 
Wright  was  at  that  time  Governor.  The 

Democratic  legislative  cawcu.s  selected 


William  Cassid”,  of  the  Atlas,  for  State 
printer.  This  movement  was  defeated 
by  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  legal  notices  to  the  paper 
that  would  publish  them  at  the  lowest 
rate.  Croswell  offered  to  publish  them 
without  cost  to  the  State.  Thus  the  At¬ 
las  was  defeated,  and  the  Argus  obtain¬ 
ed  the  honor  without  the  profit,  and  it 
held  on  to  this  position  till  1854,  when 
the  printing,  with  full  pay,  was  restored 
to  Thurlow  Weed  and  the  Evening 
Journal. 

The  Argus  received  the  appointment 
in  1869,  when  the  contract  with  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  expired. 

The  Albany  Advertiser,  Colonel  W. 
L.  Stone’s  old  journal,  was  edited  in 
1838  by  James  Gordon  Brooks  until  he 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Van  Rensse- 
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laers,  the  owners  of  the  paper,  and  then 
resigned. 

ADVOCATE  AND  ENQUIRER. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  new  organ  for  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York  City  after  the  death 
of  Cheetham  and  the  Citizen  and  the 
National  .Advocate  was  established  in 
1813.  It  was  first  edited  by  Henry 
Wheaton,  who  became,  in  after  years,  a 
distinguished  diplomat  and  publicist  as 
our  Minister  to  Denmark  and  Prussia, 
and  as  the  author  of  “Elements  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law.” 

Wheaton  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island  and  was  educated  a  lawyer. 
After  he  graduated  he  visited  Europe 
where  he  remained  from  1802  to  1806, 
the  golden  period  of  Napoleon’s  career, 
a  close  student  of  the  important  events 
of  those  days.  On  his  return  he  prac¬ 
tised  law  for  a  time  in  Providence,  but 
finally  gave  tm  the  law  to  become  the 
editor  of  the  National  .Advocate  in  Neyv 
York  Citv. 

Mr.  Wheaton’s  long  residence  abroad 
had  given  him  peculiar  opportunities  for 
understanding  the  controversies  of  the 
day.  Several  tonics  of  international 
law  were  discussed  in  the  columns  of 
the  Advocate  with  an  ability  which  fore¬ 
shadowed  his  future  eminence  in  this 
department.  As  a  journalist  Mr.  Whea¬ 
ton  enjoyed  the  confidence?  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  his  columns  were 
sometimes  the  vehicle  of  semi-official 
exposition  of  its  policy. 

In  1815  he  retired  from  the  editor.ship 
of  the  Advocate  on  being  appointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Marine  Court  of 
New  York,  a  tribunal  of  limited  juris¬ 
diction,  and  now  shorn  of  much  of  its 
former  power,  but  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sided  over  bv  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  at  the  New  York  bar.  His  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor  o'”  the  Advocate  at  that 
peculiar  juncture  in  our  history,  and 
as  a  reporter  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  a  number  of  years, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge 
and  experience  which  he  embodied  in 
his  great  and  valuable  work  on  Inter¬ 
national  Law. 

MORPECAI  NOAH  APPEARS. 

Wheaton  was  succeeded  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  management  of  the  Advocate  by 
Mordecai  Manasseh  Noah,  who  had 
been  editor  in  1810  of  the  City  Gazette, 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1823  Noah 
claimed  to  be  the  only  Democratic  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York,  entirely  ignoring  the 
American,  edited  by  Charles  King,  and 


as  such,  demanded  a  part  of  the  State 
printing.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
make  him  sheriff,  objections  were  raised 
against  him  because  he  was  a  Jew,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  right 
for  a  Jew  to  hang  a  Christian.  "Pretty 
Christians,”  replied  Noah,  “to  require 
hanging  at  all.” 

Thomas  Snowden,  afterwards  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  was 
then  placed  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
and  business  part  of  the  .Advocate  as 
nominal  owner,  and  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  was  installed  as  editor.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  managed  the  paper  for  two  years, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  next  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  Eckford,  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  the  re-election 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  which  Mr 
Bennett  was  opposed,  he  retired  in 
1827,  and  Samuel  S.  Conant,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  purchased  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cern  with  Snowden,  and  assumed  the 
editorial  management  of  the  paper.  He 
continued  in  that  capacity  for  some 
time  after  the  Advocate  and  Statesman 
was  united  as  one  paper,  under  the  name 
of  the  Morning  Herald. 

Noah,  who  was  a  true  Israelite,  in 
1825  originated  a  magnificent  scheme  for 
liringing  together  the  scattered  tribes  of 
Israel  and  forming  a  settlement  of  them 
on  Grand  Island.  He  believed  that  the 
Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes,  and  he  proposed  founding  a 
city  on  that  island  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
ingathering  of  the  Hebrew  people  and 
the  aborigines  of  America.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Red  Men,  their 
features,  hair,  customs,  laws,  religious 
ceremonies  and  tribal  organizations  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  the  belief  that  they 
came  from  the  Jewish  race. 

NOAH’S  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE. 

When  Noah  quarreled  with  Eckford 
in  1826  he  started  a  paper  of  his  own 
which  he  called  the  National  Advocate. 
When  enjoined  from  the  use  of  this 
title  at  the  instance  of  Eckford  and 
Snowden,  he  changed  its  name  to  Noah’s 
New  York  National  Advocate.  Again 
enjoined  he  renamed  his  journal  the 
New  York  Enquirer.  This  paper  was 
merged  with  the  Morning  Courier  in 
the  spring  of  1829.  Noah  remained  with 
this  publication  until  18-32.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff  were  Hames 
Watson  Webb,  James  Lawson,  James 
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Gordon  Bennett,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore 
and  James  Gordon  Brooks. 

The  Enquirer  introduced  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  journalism  in  1827.  In  that  year 
James  Gordon  Bennett  was  sent  to 
Washington  as  its  correspondent.  Mr. 
Bennett  inaugurated  a  new  system  of 
newspaper  correspondence,  and  in 
March,  1827,  brought  forward  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  the  first  time  as  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  to  succeed 
General  Jackson. 

One  of  the  incidents  peculiar  to  the 
editorial  profession  of  that  period  oc¬ 
curred  in  1828.  William  Graham,  one 
of  the  writers  for  the  Enquirer,  wrote 
sketches  of  society  in  New  York  for 
that  paper  under  the  signature  of 
“Howard.”  In  one  of  these  essays  he 
made  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  allusion  to  the  family  of  Edward 


Livingston.  The  matter  was  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Barton,  who  was  afterwards 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris.  One 
■day  he  ran  across  Graham  at  Niblo’s 
coffee  house,  then  on  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  William  streets,  and  told  him 
what  he  thought  of  him.  Thereupon 
Graham  struck  Dr.  Barton,  who  im¬ 
mediately  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  The 
challenge  was  accepted. 

A  FAMOUS  PUEL. 

William  Newman,  a  compositor  on  the 
Enquirer,  engaged  a  Whitehall  boat 
which  conveyed  the  principals  to  the 
dueling  grounds  at  Hoboken,  where  they 
met  and  Graham  was  instantly  killed. 
This  affair  created  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  led  to  the  enactment  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  of  a 
strong  anti-dueling  law,  the  chief  points 
of  which  were  ten  years’  imprisonment 
in  the  States  prison  for  fighting  and 
seven  years  for  sending  a  challenge. 

Noah  in  18.34.  in  company  with  a 
printer  named  Gill,  established  the  New 
York  Evening  Star.  It  became  a  Whig 
organ  and  supported  Williami  Henry 
Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  1840. 
In  1841  Noah  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Seward,  and  while  on  the  bench 
he  prosecuted  his  old  associate.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  for  libel,  one 
of  the  reporters  of  that  paper  having 
been  too  free  in  his  sketches  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  court,  especially  in 
his  personal  deserpitions. 

For  some  time  Major  Noah  was 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  of 
the  Morning  Star.  In  1843  he  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  a  paner  which 
he  named  Noah’s  Weekly  Messenger. 
Shortlv  afterward  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Sunday  Times.  Noah  was  a 
prolific  writer  and  contributed  to  sev¬ 
eral  at  the  same  time.  He  died  March 
22,  1851,  at  the  are  of  66,  while  editing 
the  Times  and  Messenger. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  consider¬ 
able  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of 
religious  newspapers.  Who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  and  published  the  first 
one?  Alorse.  of  the  New  York  Obser¬ 
ver,  and  Willis,  of  the  Boston  Recorder, 
claimed  the  honor.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  Nathaniel  Willis  was  the  original 
publisher,  and  ^torse  the  original  editor 
of  the  Boston  Recorder  and  the  father 
of  “.A  Religions  Journal,”  first  published 
in  Tanuarv.  1816. 

The  Watchman  and  Reflector  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Boston  in  1810,  and  is, 
therefore  now  nearlv  a  century  old. 

The  New  York  Observer  was  the 
third  or  fourth  religious  newsnaper  is¬ 
sued  in  the  United  States.  After  Sid¬ 
ney  F.  Morse  left  the  Recorder  he  went 
to  New  York,  where,  with  his  elder 
brother.  Richard  G  Morse,  he  started 
the  Observer  in  1829.  They  were  sons 
of  the  Rev.  Tedediah  Morse.  D  D..  of 
Charlestown.  Mass.,  antbor  of  the  At¬ 
las.  from  which  the  children  of  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 
world  They  were  brothers  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  artistic 
and  telegraphic  fame. 

The  Methodists,  having  felt  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  having  an  organ,  established 
7ion’s  Herald,  in  Boston  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  .Adam  Wilson,  as  editor.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  died  in  Waterville,  Me.,  in  1871. 

The  Christian  Register,  one  of  the 
oracles  of  the  Unitarians,  was  brought 
out  in  1821. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer,  the  organ 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New 
York,  was  first  issued  in  1830. 

The  Evangelist,  published  in  New 
York  by  Henry  T.  Field,  is  eighty-one 
years  old.  The  original  idea  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  was  to  establish  an  educational, 
temperance  and  anti-slavery  organ  in 
the  metropolis;  or,  in  its  own  words, 
“expressly  to  promote  revivals  and  mis¬ 
sions,  temperance  and  other  reforms.” 
Joshua  Leavitt  was  then  its  chief  editor. 

LAUNCHING  OF  INDEPENDENT. 

The  Independent  was  started  sixty- 
two  yean?  ago  as  an  organ  of  the  Con» 
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gregationalists.  Several  merchants,  in¬ 
cluding  S.  B.  Chittenden,  S.  B.  and  J. 
Hunt,  and  Bowen  and  McXamce,  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  for  its  organization. 
Originally  it  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
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Storrs.  Bacon  and  Thompson.  On  their 
retirement  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  became  its  eilitor.  \\  hen  he  re¬ 
tired.  Joshua  Leavitt,  Oliver  Johnson 
and  Theodore  Tilton,  in  their  turn,  as¬ 
sumed  editorial  charge  of  the  paper. 

The  early  papers  we  have  mentioned 
are  onlj-  a  small  portion  of  the  religious 
press  of  the  conntrv.  Since  1814-16, 
when  the  two  Recorders  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  the  number  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  They  represent  every  sect  and 
denomination.  Some  have  had  long  and 
glorious  careers,  while  others,  like  hun- 
flrcds  of  secular  papers,  have  lasted 
onlv  for  a  day.  .Xt  present  there  are 
1  (Vi"  religions  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Catholic.  Episcopalian.  Metho¬ 
dist,  Jewish,  Mornion.  Spiritualist, 
Swedenhorgian  paners  are  numerous, 
able  and  influential,  and  have  thousands 
of  reailers  and  believers.  Of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  publications  the  -Shamrock  was  the 
first.  Then  came  the  Truth  Teller,  in 
N'ew  ^'ork.  in  182!i  or  18:40,  issued  by 
William  Denman,  .\rchhishop  Hughes 
states  that  the  first  really  Catholic  paper 
was  the  Catholic  Miscellany,  founded 
in  Charleston,  by  Bishop  England. 
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When  the  Metropolitan  Record  was 
established  as  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Xew  York,  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  Arclibishp  Hughes  to  dictate  an 
article  or  a  sermon  to  its  editor  for 
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the  benefit  of  his  church  and  people. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  es¬ 
tablish  daily  religious  newspapers.  The 
Xew  York  World  was  originally  started 
as  such.  The  early  owners  of  the  Sun 
had  it  in  mind  to  turn  it  into  a  religious 
newspaper. 

Soon  the  religious  press  became  well 
established,  it  entered  the  political  arena 
and  aided  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
I)arty,  and  fought  for  the  abolition  of 
.slavery  with  all  its  gigantic  moral 
power. 

Another  class  of  religious  papers  is 
reiiresented  by  the  Youth's  Companion, 
which  was  established  in  1826,  by  Xa- 
thaniel  Willis.  They  are  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  and  the  moral  instruction 
of  children,  and  also  give  items  of  in¬ 
teresting  news. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  may  be  ranked 
Judge  John  Houvier.  He  was  born  in 
the  south  of  b'rance.  but  became  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  L'nited  States  in  181’2.  On 
his  arrival  he  onened  a  printing  office 
in  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  in  1814  began 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
called  the  .\merican  Telegraph.  Four 
years  later  Judge  Bouvier  moved  to 
I'niontowti  where  he  consolidated  his 
paper  with  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  and 
continued  its  publication  under  the  firm 
of  Bouvier  &  .\ustin.  It  was  too  early 
for  an  independent  press  and  so  the 
new  paper  was  “conducted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pure  democracy.” 

The  independence  of  the  press  was 
talked  about  in  1816.  Judge  Bouvier. 
in  the  Telegranh.  on  the  20th  of  May  of 
that  year,  published  an  article  on  the 
subiect. 

The  most  valuable  newspaper  in  its 
dav.  according  to  our  view,  was  Xile's 
Weekly  Register,  which  was  established 
in  Baltimore.  Sept.  7,  1811,  bv 

Hezekiah  Xiles.  an  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Post.  William  Ogden 
Xiles  became  associated  with  his  father 
in  1827.  When  the  elder  X^iles  retired 
in  ]8.‘I6  it  was  conducted  by  the  son 
tin  1848  when  it  suspended  nublication. 

The  Hartford  Times,  which  has  been 
a  leading  paper  in  Connecticut  for  manv 
'•ears,  deserves  a  niche  in  the  ball  of 
journalistic  fame.  It  was  established  as 
a  weekly  paper  in  1817,  and  its  first  daily 
issue  was  brought  out  in  1880.  Its  edi¬ 
torial  corps  has  given  to  two  administra¬ 
tions  a  eabine*^  minister — John  M.  Xiles 
and  Gideon  Welles.  Its  founder  and 
principal  nroprietor  was  .Mfred  E.  Burr. 

Mr.  Xiles.  vbo  bad  been  a  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  Courant.  and  a  writer 
of  books  for  bo'  s  became  editor  and 
foreman  of  the  Times  in  1817.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  tlm  naner  bad  be^n  in 
favor  of  tl’x  .a'lininistr.ations  of  Tames 
^Tonroe.  Tobn  Quincy  .\<lams  ami  .Xn- 
(lr"'v  Jackson. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  so  "ell  known 
in  the  opposite  characters  of  bitter  op- 
nonent  and  warm  partisa't  of  .\ndrew 
Jackson,  and  .as  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri,  edited  the  St.  I.ouis 
bbinuirer  in  181(!-17.  Tt  was  the  organ 
of  the  dominant  partv  of  that  period. 
When  cbo*^"!!  as  one  of  the  first  Sena- 
tos  from  the  new  State  in  1820.  partly 
because  of  the  active  part  be  took  in 
I'le  famous  controversy  of  Miat  exciting 
time.  Bent'm  disposed  of  the  Enquirer, 
.■’ud  for  thirty  years  served  bis  State  at 
the  national  capital.  Tn  1824  the  En- 
nuirer  passeil  into  the  possession  of 
Duff  Green ;  and  while  Benton  was 
making  an  effort  to  get  the  Missotiri 
l  egislature  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor 
of  TTenrv  Cl.av  for  the  presidency.  Green 
"•as  organizing  the  Jackson  party  in 
that  .State. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN. 

The  Xew  'S’ork  -Xmerican.  an  evening 
paper,  was  established  bv  Cb.arles  Kmg. 
son  of  Riifpc  Kinn  and  Johnston  Ver- 
nlanck.  in  1810.  Tt  was  at  first  a 
Tammanv.  or  Bncktail  paper,  and  after- 
"•ard  was  allied  with  the  Van  Bur^n 
D^^niocracv  in  opposition  to  DeWitt 
Clinton.  Tn  1028  the  .\merican  advo¬ 
cated  John  Oumcv  ‘\dams  for  (be  presi¬ 
dency,  while  Van  Buren  and  Tammanv 


Hall,  with  the  National  Advocate,  sup¬ 
ported  William  H.  Crawford.  It  'vyas 
this  action  that  severed  the  connection 
between  the  American  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  The  American  was  thence¬ 
forth  a  Whig  and  National  Republican 
paper.  On  Feb.  16,  1845,  it  was  united 
with  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

The  American  was  distinguished  for 
ies  neatness,  taSte.  elegance  and  dignity. 
Its  short  editorial  paragraphs  were  al¬ 
ways  well-pointed  and  epigrammatic. 

The  New  York  .\lbion,  an  organ  of 
English  opinion,  was  e.stablished  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1822.  Its  originator  was 
Dr.  John  S.  Bartlett,  and  Daniel  Fan- 
shaw  was  the  printer.  It  acquired  an 
influential  position,  and  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  English  residents.  “Peter 
Simple,"  “Midshipman  Easy,”  and  “Ja- 
phet  in  Search  of  His  I'ather"  were  first 
introduced  to  the  American  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  .Mbion. 
This  was  at  a  t  me  when  these  novels, 
republished  by  the  Harpers  and  others, 
were  considered  too  expensive  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  .-Xfte.r  Dr.  Bartlett  had 
successfully  managed  the  .-Mbion  for 
many  years,  he  sold  the  establishment 
to  William  Young  May  6.  1848.  .-\fter- 
ward  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  H. 
Morrell  and  later  became  the  property 
of  Kinahan  Cornwallis. 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  AT  50. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  editor  lives  to 
see  the  golden  anniversai  '  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  he  ushered  into  existence.  Such  a 
distinction  belongs  to  William  E.  Rich¬ 
mond  who  founded  the  Providence 
Journal,  published  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
earlv  career  of  that  paper  in  its  issue 
of  January  8.  1870.  which  completed  its 
fiftieth  year  on  that  day. 

The  Journal,  on  its  semi-centennial, 
published  a  facsimile  “of  the  first  page 
of  the  first  issue.”  It  contained  a  i)ro- 
spectus  under  the  head  of  “Proposals,” 
and  a  leading  article  of  several  columns 
entitled  “Introductory  Observations.”  It 
was  then  called  the  Manufacturers’  and 
Farmers’  Journal  and  Providence  and 
Pawtucket  .Advertiser.  Its  device  was  a 
spread  eagle  standing  on  an  anchor, 
holding  a  ribbon  in  its  beak,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  motto.  “Encourage 
X’ational  Industry.”  On  one  side  were 
agricultural  implements;  on  the  other, 
narts  of  a  ship.  Its  publishers  were 
Miller  S-  Hutchens. 

In  1824  the  Independent  Inquirer,  a 
weekly  paper,  which  had  been  started 
the  year  before,  was  transferred  to  the 
lournal.  and  its  name  changed  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Country  Journal,  under 
which  name  it  is  still  published.  On 
July  1.  1820,  the  Daily  lournal  was 
smarted,  and  on  January  25,  1868.  the 
Even’ng  Bnlletiii  first  saw  the  light. 

The  Daily  X’ational  Gazette  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  Philadelphia  in  1820.  taking 
the  name  of  Freneau’s  well-known  pa 
per,  which  existed  in  that  city  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  published  by  Robert  Walsh  and 
William  Frv.  It  ceased  to  exist  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  1842. 

In  Xew  A’ork  there  were  no  daily  na- 
pers  west  of  Mliany  until  18-26,  when 
the  K’oehester  Dadv  .V'Uertiser  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  October  25. 

ADVENT  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

A  paper  called  the  Telegraph,  edited 
bv  John  M.  Mumford.  was  launched  in 
X’ew  York  in  1826.  hut  gave  up  the 
ghost  soon  afterward  "11""  its  editor 
went  to  Fiurone.  When  Mumford  de- 
turned  he  started  the  Standard,  "hich 
for  a  time  'vas  the  or^aii  of  the  Tack- 
son  Democracy.  Tn  1880  the  Xew  York 
Herald,  a  naper  that  had  been  started 
nine  months  previously  by  .Manson 
X’ash  who,  in  personal  apitearance.  was 
Webster’s  Dromio.  was  sold  to  Mum¬ 
ford  and  united  with  the  Standard. 

The  Louisville  Journal,  another  paper 
of  note,  was  established  in  1881.  wdh 
George  D.  Prentice,  the  noet,  as  editor. 
In  1828  he  edited  the  New  England 
Weekly  Review.  The  Journal  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  short  editorial  squibs, 
which  were  full  of  point  and  -wit. 

The  Journal  was  noted  for  its  satire 
and  abuse.  Prentice  spared  no  political 


opponent.  The  Louisville  editors  were 
continually  exchanging  shots  either  wi;h 
the  pen  or  pistol — the  former  often 
leading  to  the  latter.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  these  personal  en- 
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.\  Xoted  French  Journali.st  of  his  day. 


counters  on  record.  William  E.  Hughes, 
of  the  Democrat,  once  sent  his  card  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal.  “Tell  Mr. 
Hughes,”  said  Mr.  Prentice,  “that  I  will 
be  down  as  soon  as  1  load  my  pistols." 

PRENTICE  KICIITS  .\  PfEr,. 

In  18.58  Reuben  Durrett,  editor  of  the 
Courier,  published  a  j)aragraph  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  strongly  insinuating  that  the 
conductor  of  the  Journal  had  fallen 
from  a  gangplank  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mr.  Prentice  stated  in  his 
paper  that  if  the  paragraph  again  ap¬ 
peared  he  would  hold  the  editor  of  the 
Courier  personally  res()onsible.  The 
l)aragraph  appeared.  Mr.  Prentice  call¬ 
ed  upon  Mr.  Durrett.  Thev  exchanged 
two  shots,  and  each  editor  had  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  surgeons. 

Mr.  Prentice  died  in  1870  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  an  in¬ 
valid  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

The  Courier  and  Journal  were  united 
in  1868  and  for  some  time  have  been 
published  under  the  double  name.  It  is 
edited  by  Henry  Watterson,  and  its  old 
reputation  for  wit  and  bumor  “hangs 
round  it  still.”  One  of  the  corresnond- 
ents  of  the  Cincinnati  Commerciid  in 
1871  interviewed  the  new  editor.  In 
his  story  he  saiil : 

doing  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  I  knocked 


HAI.I.  CAZKE. 

at  the  door  of  Mr.  Henry  Watterson's  room, 
and  was  told  to  come  in.  Mr.  Watterson  is 
the  head  and  front  of  the  Courier-Journal. 
He  is  part  owner,  managing  editor,  editor-in- 
chief,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  short,  he 
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it  the  Courier-Journal.  He  was  bent  over  a 
voluminous  pile  of  manuscript,  working  like 
a  Trojan,  for  he  lives  and  flourishes  by  work. 
I  came  near  saying  that  he  grows  fat  by 
work,  but  this  would  not  be  strictly  true,  as 
he  is  lean  and  slender.  In  stature  he  is  small, 
not  weighing,  1  should  think,  over  a  hundred 


BUDTABD  KlPIiINa 

Jlr.  Ki))Iing  started  Ills  newsjiaper 
career  in  India  and  occasionally 
reverts  to  it. 

and  twent>-five  pounds.  He  has  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  entirely  blind  in  one  eye,  and  par¬ 
tially  so  in  the  other.  To  see  the  work  that 
he  gets  through  with  in  a  day,  half  blind  as 
he  is,  is  enough  to  make  most  men  with  good 
eyes  ashamed. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  Mr. 
Watterson  about  the  newspaper  business,  past 
and  present,  in  Louisville.  “I  claim  to  have 
done  some  very  hard  and  ungrateful  work,’’ 
said  he,  “since  I  came  to  Louisville.  When  I 
came  here  I  found  the  press  of  the  city  as 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  prevailing  malady 
of  Southern  journalism  as  it  well  could  be. 
It  either  puffed  everybody  and  everything  be¬ 
yond  reason,  or  it  blackguarded  everybody  and 
everything.  Kacli  of  the  offices  was  stocked 
with  the  riff-raffs  of  deadbeats  and  drunkards.’’ 

“They  were  not  all  deadbeats  and  drunk¬ 
ards,  were  they,  Mr.  Watterson?’* 

“Oh,  no.  Of  course  there  were  exceptions. 
1  am  speaking  of  them  in  the  main.  It  was 
the  time-honored  habits  of  most  of  them  to  get 
drunk  every  day.  There  was  one  on  the  press 
then  who  is  on  the  press  now  who  was  sober 
all  the  year  round.’’ 

“VVho  is  that?’’ 

“Walter  Haldeman.  lie  is  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  newspaper  business  anywhere.  He 
deserves  a  great  deal  from  the  commerce  of 
Louisville,  and  much  more  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  than  he  has  ever  got.’’ 

“What  sort  of  a  set  of  journalists  have  you 
in  Louisville  now?’’  I  inquired.  “I  don’t  mean 
the  Courier-Journal  particularly,  but  all  the 
papers.’’ 

“We  have  got  a  good  set — an  excellent  set. 
There  is  not  a  drunkard  on  the  imess  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  so  far  as  I  know.  On  our  paper  we 
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One  of  the  English  writers  who  has  had 
an  extensive  newspaper  experience. 

have  got  a  lot  of  young  fellows,  boys  picked 
Tu  ■'andom,  and  out  of  the  composing  room. 

are  all  sober,  and  they,  together  with 
'hose  at  work  on  other  papers  in  the  city, 
would  compare  with  the  employes  of  any  bank 
institution  or  members  of  any  learned  pro- 
lession  in  the  country.  They  don’t  wear  swal¬ 


low-tailed  coats  nor  spend  their  time  and 
money  in  drinking  saloons  and  gambling 
dens.’’ 

THE  CHARLESTON  GAZETTE. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  City  Gazette 
was  a  paper  of  some  note  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  E.  S.  Thomas 
owned  and  edited  it  for  a  time.  Then 
Major  M.  M.  Noah  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  columns.  This  was  in  1810. 
After  Noah  it  was  conducted  by  Will¬ 
iam  Gilmore  Simms,  the  Southern  poet, 
and  author  of  Guy  Rives  and  other 
reputable  works  in  literature.  It  was 
the  first  journal  in  South  Carolina  that 
opposed  the  principle  of  nullification. 

The  Old  Colonv  Memorial  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  May  2,  1872.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  1822,  seven 
months  after  the  commencement  of  its 
publication,  John  Adams  thus  alluded 
to  the  paper  in  a  letter  to  Elkanah  Wat¬ 
son  : 

1  hope  you  received  the  Old  Colony  Me¬ 
morial,  a  newspaper  instituted  at  Plymouth, 
and  edited  by  William  Thomas,  Esquire — a 
paper  which  deserves  to  be  read  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  all  America.  ^ 

.'\mong  Other  writers  for  the  Memorial 
was  Daniel  Webster.  Adams  no  doubt 
was  a  contributor. 

THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  PAPERS. 

There  were  no  Sunday  papers  prior 
to  182.J.  One  hundred  years  after  the 
first  newspaper  was  started  in  New 
York  the  Sunday  Courier  was  issued  in 
that  city.  Although  the  Galaxy  made 
its  appearance  in  religious  Boston  on 
Sunday  mornings  as  early  as  1834-5, 
there  was  a  strong  public  sentiment 
against  them  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  New  York  Tribune  attempted  to 
issue  a  Sunday  edition  during  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  but  the  remonstrances  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  subscribers  stopped  its  issue 
after  the  first  attempt.  It  was  once  a 
part  of  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  have  no 
work  done  in  that  establishment  between 
12  o’clock  Saturday  night  and  12  o’clock 
Sunday  night.  This  was  probably  the 
only  daily  city  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  having  such  a  rule  of  conduct  at  the 
time. 

The  first  Sunday  newspaper  that  we 
have  any  record  of,  as  we  have  said,  was 
the  Sunday  Courier,  first  issued  in  1825. 
It  was  published  by  Joseph  C.  Mel- 
cher,  at  the  Tontine  coffee  house,  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Water  streets,  New 
York  City.  Thomas  Snowden,  after¬ 
wards  of  the  National  .Advocate  and 
Courier  and  Enauirer,  was  engaged  in 
the  enterprise.  Very  curiously,  it  was 
edited  by  a  theological  student  named 
William  Hill. 

The  Telegraph  was  the  next  paper  of 
this  class.  It  did  not  long  survive  its 
birth.  The  Sunday  Morning  News  was 
the  next  in  order.  Samuel  Jenks  Smith 
was  its  publisher  and  editor.  It  came 
out  shortly  after  the  cholera  panic  of 
1832.  John  Howard  Payne,  of  “Home. 
Sweet  Home.’’  who  had  edited  a  little 
paper  called  the  Thespian  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  was  associated  with 
Smith.  ' 

HOW  I'PAPER  ANXOYEn  BENNETT. 

Warren  Draper,  who  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Shipping  List  and  Prices 
Current,  and  afterwards  started  a  paper 
railed  the  Evening  Herald  to  annoy 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  edited  the  News 
after  the  retirement  of  Smith.  Charles 
M’Lacklin.  of  the  Evenin<r  Mirror,  and 
George  G.  Foster,  the  “Citv  Items’’  of 
the  Tribune,  were  also  writers  for  the 
News.  It  finally  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Russell  Jarvis,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  by  whom  its  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  was  changed  from  Sunday  to 
Saturday.  T'hen  it  died. 

■Another  Sunday  Courier  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1834  It  was  issued  bv  John 
Tryon.  who  afterwards  became  known 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Express,  and  as  a 
writer  of  notices,  bills  and  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  extensive  circus  com- 
nanies  and  menayeries  of  Colonel 
Welsh  and  Colonel  Mann  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  owned  the  Courier  at  one 
time,  and  we  have  read  many  of  his 
short  and  sharp  paragraphs  in  the  old 
file  of  that  paper. 

Jn  1838,  two  printers,  .Anson  Herrick, 


of  the  Express,  and  Jesse  A.  Fell,  of 
the  Daily  Whig,  started  the  Sunday 
Morning  Atlas.  They  were  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  surplus  of  industry,  and 
believed  that  they  could  get  out  a  paper 
once  a  week  without  great  injury  to 
their  health.  The  News  at  this  time 
was  selling  at  six  cents  a  copy.  These 
two  disciples  of  Faust  calculated  that 
if  they  could  publish  a  paper  at  three 
cents  they  would  obtain  a  large  circu¬ 
lation,  and  make  a  lot  of  money  from 
the  advertisements  they  would  carry. 
The  editorials  were  supplied  gratuitous¬ 
ly  for  a  week  or  two  by  Samuel  J.  Burr 
(one  of  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Whig), 
Worthington  G.  Snethen  (formerly  of 
John  Gibson’s  True  American,  of  New 
Orleans),  and  Frederick  West,  who  is¬ 
sued  the  first  penny  paper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  called  the  Transcript,  which  was 
afterwards  merged  with  the  Public 
Ledger. 

The  Sunday  Visitor  was  started  in 
1839.  Its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Sunday  Mercury  in  1840.  Paige  and 
Nichols  were  the  brains  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment. 

FIRST  PENNY  SUNPAY  PAPER. 

The  first  penny  Sunday  paper  was 
The  Packet.  John  M.  Moore,  who 
seemed  to  revel  in  cheap  papers  and 
low-priced  advertisements,  was  the 
originator.  It  did  not  live  long  be¬ 
cause  it  was  too  cheap  and  its  advertis¬ 
ing  rate — one  cent  a  line — was  too  low. 

Thaddeus  W.  Meighan,  an  industrious 
writer,  started  The  Star,  the  second 
penny  paper,  in  January,  1^2.  Its  price 
was  afterwards  raised  to  two  cents,  but 
it  lived  only  eighteen  months. 

Anderson  and  Conway,  two  actors, 
bought  out  the  Sunday  Globe  in  1843. 
It  was  a  star  engagement  only. 

George  Wilkes  then  established  the 
Life  in  New  York.  No  one  knew  life 
in  the  metropolis  more  thoroughly  than 
Wilkes,  but  his  paper  soon  kicked  the 
bucket,  and  with  Enoch  E.  Camp,  he 
went  over  to  the  National  Police  Ga¬ 
zette.  These  publications  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  and  soon  had  a  large 
aggregate  circulation. 

The  third  Sunday  Courier,  born  in 
1845,  was  edited  by  Thomas  L.  Nichols, 
afterwards  known  as  a  “Water-cure 
Physician,”  and  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Gove,  who  created  a  sensation  in  New 
York  at  one  time  by  her  lectures. 
Nichols  had  been  a  reporter  on  the 
Herald  and  had  once  edited  a  lively 
little  paper  in  Buffalo  called  the  Buffalo- 
nian.  This  latter  experience  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  as  he  got  into  difficulty  and 
had  several  libel  suits  brought  against 
him. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  SUNDAY  TIMES. 

The  Sunday  Times  was  next  estab¬ 
lished  by  John  Dillon  and  John  M. 
Moore.  John  Hooper,  the  advertising 
agent,  was  also  connected  with  the 
paper.  For  a  time  they  published  a 
small  evening  paper  called  the  Tattler. 
William  J.  Snelling.  of  Boston,  wrote 
for  the  Times.  Major  M.  M.  Noah,  as 
we  have  already  said,  united  his  Weekly 
Messenger  with  the  Times,  and  at  length 
became  its  responsible  editor 

The  Sunday  Dispatch  made  its  debut 
in  1846,  with  Amor  J.  Williamson  and 
William  Burns,  as  the  publishers  and 
editors. 

The  fourth  Sunday  Courier,  which 
was  brought  out  in  1848.  was  published 
by  Smith,  Adams  &  Smith ;  Harry 
Franco  Briggs  and  John  E.  Durivage 
being  its  editors. 

Other  Sunday  papers  published  in¬ 
cluded  the  Sunday  Bulletin,  Sunday  Gal¬ 
axy,  Sunday  Chronicle  and  Sporting 
Register,  Sunday  Reflector,  Sunday 
News,  or  Extra,  Sunday  Era,  Sunday 
Age  and  Sunday  Leader. 

THE  SPORTING  PRESS. 

William  T.  Porter,  a  printer  in  New 
York,  established  the  Spirit  of  the  Times 
in  1831.  k  was  the  Bell’s  Life  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  it  was  the  first  weekly  sporting 
paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
Porter  became  widely  known  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  judge  of  horses 
and  stock  of  all  sorts,  riis  opinion  was 
sought  bv  everyone  interested  in  sports, 
from  calching  a  trout  with  a  fly  and 


shooting  a  canvas-back  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  to  the  capture  of  a  Buffalo  on  the 
prairies. 

“The  Tall  Son  of  York,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  became  the  most  gen¬ 
ial  of  companions,  and  suffered  thereby. 


W.  T.  STEAD, 

One  of  the  World’s  best  known  Jour¬ 
nalist  who  went  down  on  the  ill- 
fated  Titanic. 

but  he  made  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  an 
oracle  in  the  sporting  world.  Owing  to 
some  differences  that  arose.  Colonel 
Porter  left  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in 
1853  or  1854,  and,  in  company  with 
George  Wilkes,  established  what  was 
known  for  some  time  as  Porter’s  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  and  which  continued  ta 
keep  up  the  character  of  sporting  jour¬ 
nalism.  When  Colonel  Porter  died  in 
1858,  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilkes. 

Another  paper  of  this  class,  the  New 
York  Clipper,  was  started  m  New  York 
about  1853.  The  Clipper  is  a  large 
quarto,  handsomely  made  up  and 
printed.  It  has  the  additional  title  of 
the  Oldest  American  Sporting  and  The¬ 
atrical  Journal,  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times  was  more  than  twenty  years  its 
senior. 

CLASS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Class  publications  occupy  an  impor¬ 
tant  field,  and  have  a  special  value.  Their 
individual  circulations  are  not  large,  as 
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Statesman  and  literateur  whose  articles 
in  the  dally  and  'periodical  press 
were  favorites. 

their  readers  are  necessarily  limited  to 
those  who  have  a  particular  interest  in 
it.  Because  these  papers  specialize  on 
different  subjects  they  can  give  more 
information  on  the  subjects  or  what 
they  treat  than  the  general  newspaper 
can.  It  may  be  impossible  for  a  daily 
paper  to  give  within  its  limited  space 
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LAST  CENTURY  BOSTON  PAPERS. 

New  England  could  alwajs  boast  of 
her  newspapers  as  she  was  the  mother 
of  many  of  them  in  America.  They 
were  always  well  edited;  always  neatly 
printed,  ainl  always  had  faith  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  .Augusta.  Concord,  Montpelier, 
Hartford,  Providence  have  done  well, 
and  are  respected  as  capitals  of  their  re- 
.spectivc  .States,  but  Boston  stands 
.'ihove  them  all  in  the  estimation  of 
every  Xew  Englander.  The  news- 
l)apers  of  Boston,  therefore,  are  the 
neMfspai)ers  pur  excellence  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Springfield  Republican  and 
other  journals  are  influential,  and  as 
potent,  probably,  as  the  metropolitan 
papers,  but  not  in  the  same  districts 
and  in  the  same  way.  These  journals 
have  an  individuality  and  an  enterprise 
of  their  own  that  has  kept  them  in  the 
favor  of  their  readers. 

riie  first  successful  daily  paper  issued 
in  New  England  was  the  Boston  Daily 
■Advertiser,  the  publication  of  whicli 
began  March  .‘I.  ll^ld.  and  reached  the 
century  mark  just  six  weeks  ago.  \ 
second  daily  paper,  called  the  Federal 
Gazette  and  Daily  .Advertiser,  was 


TBACXE&AT. 


ail  that  niighl  be  said  upon  science,  valuable  guide  to  the  traveler.  It  had  was  edited  till  1848  by  Joseph  Tinker  of  the  pajier.  What  manner  of  man  he 
fashion,  politics,  history,  philosophy,  a  peculiarly  plain  headline  for  its  title,  Buckingham,  one  of  the  best  known  edi-  was  may  be  seen  in  an  extract  of  a  let- 
literature,  theaters,  art,  music,  sporting,  and  was  known  as  the  American  Trav-  tors  of  New  England,  lie  had  also  ter  he  wrote  to  John  Neal,  editor  of 
yachting, .  inventions,  discoveries,  relig-  eler.  Its  editor  was  Royal  E.  Porter,  editorial  charge  of  the  New  England  the  A'ankee,  which  appcareil  in  that  pa- 

ion,  law,  poetry,  agriculture,  trade.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  the  1st  Galaxy  and  New  England  Magazine.  In  per  on  the  20th  of  August,  1828,  nearly 

finance,  morals,  education.  The  new-,  of  January,  182r>.  .Another  paper  had  addition  to  his  editorial  labors.  Mr.  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  issue 
events  in  these  several  fields  are  given  been  previously  published  under  the  Buckingham  gave  the  public  and  the  of  tlic  Liberator.  This  is  the  extract- 
but  the  elaborate  and  scientific  details  name  of  the  Stage  Register.  It  was  profession  his  ■'Reminiscences,”  which  i  iiavc  only  to  repeat,  without  vanity,  what 
can  only  be  found  in  the  class  papers,  like  the  railroad  guide  of  to-day — tilled  ranks  with  “Thomas’s  History  of  Print-  I  dec1are<i  publicly  to  another  oppon’ent— a 
where  each  jiarticular  interest  can  learn  with  two  and  three  columns  of  adver-  jug”  in  this  country.  forget 

all  that  has  been  developed,  the  article  tisements  of  stage  lines  in  the  United  One  feature  of  the  Uourier  was  the  "I'ali  one ’day  he  known*^so  expensively 
being  fre<|uently  illustrated  with  stt-  States,  just  as  our  newspapers  are  now  information  it  gave  to  farmers  every  remler  private  imiuiry  uneeessary;  and  known, 

pirinr  engravings  filled  with  advertisements  of  railroad  Saturdav  morning  under  the  head  oi  'o?’.'"  “  I'raiseworthy  manner.  I  speak  in  the 

lines,  giving  the  time  of  the  departure  "Geoponics.”  The  matter  was  very  use-  MPolig^'tdsPP'a 'fl.isldng^  ePe  .nmTa  Rlo\7n^ 

ful  and  valuable,  and  materially  as-  heart.  l  he  task  may  he  yours  to  write  my 
sisted  in  making  farming  attractive.  hiography.  \\  .m.  I.loyd  (i.vrrisox. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  writers  Inimed  ate  emancipation  was  the  iirin- 
for  the  Courier  was  Lniisa  Maria  Child,  ‘■'•pic'  on  which  (larrison  conducted  the 
Her  charming  letters  from  New  York  Eiheralor.  Such  was  the  effect  produced 
were  fine  specimens  of  newspaper  cor-  circulation  of  this  paper  that  the 

respondence.  She  immortalized  Ole  Icgaslattire  of  Mississippi,  by  special  cn- 
Bull  in  these  letters  on  his  first  visit  •'"■'tment,  otiered  a  reward  of  $.>,000  for 
to  the  I’nited  States.  She  was  one  of  arrest  of  and  prosecution  of  any 
the  leading  editors  of  the  .Anti-Slaverv  P.t^rso'i  "ho  should  be  detected  m  the 
Standard  in  1812.  The  Courier  is  now  circulation  of  the  Liberator  in  that 

a  weekly  paper.  State.  Several  other  States  adopted  the 

XHP  RrAQXOW  XR  AMQf'PiPX  Same  policy-  of  suppress  on.  I  he  Enian- 

THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT.  ciiiator,  issued  in  New  York,  was  iii- 

The  Boston  Transcript,  the  paper  for  dieted  in  .Alabama,  and  Governor 
the  tea-table  before  late  dinners  became  Gavle,  ot  that  State,  actually  sent  on  a 
a  business  and  .social  necessity,  was  es-  requisition  to  Governor  Marcy,  of  Xew 
tablished  in  July,  ]8-‘t0.  by  Dutton  and  A’ork,  for  the  surrender  of  R.  J.  AA’ill- 
AVentworth.  two  excellent  printers  and  iams.  its  mtblishcV.  Mr.  Williams  was 
jileasant  gentlemen,  who  were  the  State  not  considered  a  fugitive  from  justice 
jirinters.  Air.  Dutton  was  foreman  ol  liv  the  Governor  of  .\cw  A’ork. 

AA’ells  &  Lilly’s  printing  otfice  when  ’  r..VRRisoN. 

Janies  (umdon  l.enne!  was  proofreader  7,,^  Liberator  was  managed  with 

there  m  1810-182U.  1  he  Transcript  was  from  its  com- 

remarkable  for  its  nea  typograplucal  niencement'till  the  eniancipatiou  of  the 
appearance.  It  was  small,  always  clean  opo.ObO  of  slaves  in  the  United  States 
in  appearance,  and  was  a  general  favor-  accomplished  fact, 

ite  in  he  family  circle.  It  was  lively,  Garrison,  in  Europe 

without  any  large  pretens.ons  to  enter-  America,  in  consideration  of  his 

always  carefully  edited,  and  emancipation,  .sub¬ 

scribed  $-11,000.  which  they  present  to 
him  ill  1808. 

men.”  but  it  lived  only  six  months  An-  properly  consolidated,  and  the  same  sort  Dr.'  losepiri’ahncr.  who  Q'  act-  thk  tiostox  post. 

otiicr  \vas  attempted  on  Jan.  1.  bv  of  advertisements  with  the  old  familiar  .  ^riitnr  dnrin.T  Mr  Wiltpr**;  illnrQ<;  Daily  Morning  Post  is  one  of 

Caleb  P.  AVayne.  who  was  afterwards  cut  of  the  stage-coach,  four-in-hand,  afjp^ward  edited  the  Sentinel  and  Ga-^  Boston's  famous  papers.  It  possesses 

editor  of  the  I’nited  States  Gazette  of  dashing  over  the  dusty  roads,  appeared  jg;’]  while  commer-  enterprise  and  a  keen  sense  of  'the  kind 

Philadelphia.  It  lived  three  months  in  the  .American  Traveller,  for  which  no  of  the  Dailv  Advertiser.  On  news  its  public  likes.  Its  first  mini- 

The  Boston  Daily  .Advertiser  repre-  better  name  could  have  been  selected.  death  of  Mr  Walter,  his  sister  issued  Nwvcmhcr  0,  1811,  with 

sented  the  third  attempt  to  c.stahlish  a  When  the  Traveller  was  issued  as  a  Cornelia  M  AA'alter,  assumed  edi-^  Beals  and  Greene  as  the  publishers,  and 

daily  paper  in  the  capital  of  Massa-  daily  all  the  papers  then  published  in  {orial  charge  of  tile  Transcript  and  Charles  Gordon  Greene  as  editor.  It 

chusetts.  It  was  published  by  AA’illiam  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mail  ‘ti,e  intellectual  department  of  ‘■''"•'‘ys  -a  Democratic  paper. 

AA'.  Clapp,  afterwards  of  the'  Saturday  and  Times,  were  sixpenny  sheets,  and  paper  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  „  ”^1’^  Pos^  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Evening  Gazette,  and  was  edited  by  were  too  respectable  to  h-e  sold  in  the  t..  .  j  ^ 

Horatio  Biglow.  streets  by  the  newsboys.  The  Traveller 

Bitdow  conducted  the  paper  until  was  started  as  a  two  cent  paper,  and 
April  d.  1814.  when  he  jotirneycd  to  was  not  sold  on  the  streets  at  first,  he- 
New  A’ork  and  became  the  editor  of  the  cause  of  the  prevailiiif  dignity  of  the  r,-nv.rk--il>1p  mner- 
-American  Monthlv  Magazine  and  Criti-  press  in  the  modern  .Athens.  AA^icn  ‘  ‘  ‘  s 

cal  Review  in  1817.  Nathan  Hale,  a  General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the 
nephew  of  “the  p.atriot  spy  of  the  Presidency,  Daniel  AA’ehster  did  not  cn- 
Rcvohition,"  after  whom  he  was  named  ter  the  campaign  with  his  usual  en- 
nesumed  the  editorin'  management  of  thusiasm.  It  was,  however,  announced 
the  Advertiser.  .April  7.  1814.  Mr.  Clapp  one  day  in  .-August,  1848,  that  it  was  the 
rontiiuiing  as  the  publisher.  Its  sub-  intention  of  the  constitutional  expounder 
hcail  was  tlun  Repertory  and  Dailv  to  have  a  talk  with  his  neighbors  at 
Advertiser,  .‘'iihsequcntly  the  Repertory  Marshfield  on  the  political  issues  of  the 
was  dropped.  day.  AA’orthington,  the  editor  of  the 

.\N  KXTERPRISIXG  EDITOR  Traveller,  immediately  engaged  Dr. 

Mr.  Hale  entered  upon  his  duties  with  James  AA’.  Stone,  the  stenographer  and 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  th.at  charming  and  classic 

of  an  editor.  Moreover  he  was  wide  1"  ‘lelivered  his  grea 

awake  and  full  of  journalistic  enter-  speedi,  in  which  he  uttered,  in  h.s  most 
prise  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  emphatic  and  impressive  manner  those 
st^m  power-presses  in  New  England,  "lemorahle  hut  useless  \\ords  about  the 
.-IS  AV-iIu-r.  of  the  Imndon  Times,  was  nomination  of  General  1  avion  It  •  -s 
the  first  t  .  introduce  them  in  Old  Eng-  he  made.  No.  my  friends, 

land.  AA’ith  AA’illiam  Tudor  and  a  few  made, 

others.  Mr.  Hale  was  also  one  of  the  TnE  gre.\t  weds  ter  iie.vt. 

founders  of  the  North  .American  Re-  AA’orthington  and  Stone  returned  by 
view  in  18I.‘i,  and  of  the  Christian  F.x-  express  to  Boston,  and  the  next  inorn- 
atniner  at  a  later  period.  iiig  a  complete  report  of  AA’ehster’s 

The  .Advertiser  has  .absorbed  a  mini-  appeared  in  an  Extra  Traveller,  cop- 
her  of  newspapers  which  were  promi-  ies  of  which  were  sold  on  the  streets 
iicnt  and  influential  in  their  day.  as  these  by  the  ragged  and  rugged  newsboys  of 
pages  testify,  hut  it  still  maintains  its  Boston  for  the  first  time  in  the  city’s  I 


A  ,  .  f  1  ,  •  .  prise,  always  carctullv  edited,  and 

.started  in  that  city  Oct  (1  DOG  by  of  the  numerous  trains  to  every  section  patronized.  '  , 

Alexander  Martin,  and  edited  by-  John  and  corner  of  the  I  iiimi.  Transcript  was 

OLev  Burke  one  of  the  United  Irish-  These  two  puhbcations  "ere  itrj  ^  AA’alter.  who  died  July  24. 


paper  to  tne  satisfaction  oi  every  . 

one.  Suhsequentiv  Epos  Sargent  was  Beals  and  Greene  for  many  years,  and 
its  editor  for  a  nu'mhcr  of  years.  was  then  handed  down  to  the  sons  of 

.  the  original  proprietors.  It  is  now 

XI  ,  owned  and  edited  hv  E.  A.  Grozicr.  once 

Ihe  Boston  Libera  or  was  one  o  l  e  ^  j  ,,  Pulitzer’s  aide  licuten- 

s  of  Its  day.  All  the  ‘ 

The  organ  -of  ihc  AA’hi.g  .party  in 
New  England,  in  its  days  of  vigor,  was 
the  Boston  .-Atlas,  which  was  established 
by  John  H.  Easthnrn  on  July  2.  1812. 
Mr.  Easthnrn  was  long  and  favorabl.v 
known  as  the  City  Printer  fif  Boston. 

Easlhurn  imported  .Alajor  llaughton, 
of  the  Journal  of  t'ommerce  from  New 
A’ork  at  a  salar\  of  $^11(1  per  annum  to 
manage  the  editorial  part  of  the  paper. 
It  was  the  .Atla.s  that  originally  estab¬ 
lished  horse  and  railroad,  expresses  to 
bring  to  the  cilT'  the  results  of  the  elec- 
t'oii  in  the  Massachusetts  towns  for 
luildication  on  the  morning  alter  elec¬ 
tion.  I'here  were  \  ery  few  railroads 
then. 

Eastburn.  havin.g  the  citv  printing  on 
his  hands,  disiiosed  of  his  interest  in 
the  .Atlas  to  Hau.gh-ton,  who  then  car¬ 
ried  on  the  establishment  alone.  He 
continued  his  enterprise  and  ran  ex¬ 
presses  on  all  important  occasions. 


THE  noSTOX  .tOURN'.\L. 

One  of  Boston’s  Icadin.g  papers  is  the 
Boston  Daily  Journal,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1$11  by  P'ord  and  Damrell.  Its 
.  .  ,  ,  -  sAifTE  editor  was  John .  S.  Sleeper.  It  stni.c- 

Own  inui\ idiiality.  Iiistory.  The  innovation  jCJiught  the  to\\n  glecl  <ilong  for  several  vears  with  inclif* 

The  .-Advertiser  is  now  spoken  of  as  and  thousands  of  copies  were  sold.  ^  .A  world  recognized  it  as  t1ie  organ  of  ferent  success.  Indeed,  in  1817,  its  finan- 

the  “respectable  daily’’  of  Boston,  and  copy  was  sent  especially  to  the  New  .Abolitionism  in  the  United  States.  It  cial  condition  was  such  that  Mr.  Dam- 
is  the  organ  of  Harvard  College.  It  A'ork  Herald,  which  reproduced  it.  Thus  was  better  known  as  Garrison's  Libera-  rell  deemed  it  his  dut.\'  to  withdraw 
never  admits  anything  offensive  to  Hie  speech  was  spread  over  the  Union,  tor.  Its  publication  was  commenced  on  from  the  concern.  In  1841  the  paper 
State  street,  or  Beacon  street,  or  the  to  the  delight  of  the  Demcicrats  and  the  the  first  of  January.  1811,  and  for  thir-  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sleeper,  Dix 
illumination  of  old  Harvard.  In  old  disgust  of  the  Taylor  Whigs.  But  Old  ty-four  years  it  fulminated  agaiii.st  the  and  Rogers.  'Ihe  new  owners  infused 
times  it  never  sought  an  advertisement  Zach  was  elected.  institution  of  slavery,  in  spite  of  perse-  some  life  and  energy  into  the  enterprise, 

IT  a  subscriber  by  personal  application.  .-About  six  months  ago  the  Traveller  cution,  tar  and  feathers,  denunciation,  which  soon  began  to  have  its  effect  in 

btcausc  it  regarded  such  a  procedure  was  consolidated  with  the  Boston  rewards  for  its  editor’s  head,  threatened  its  financial  exhibit  and  in  its  reading 

as  undignified.  Herald.  _  ’•  assassination,  hanging  in  effigy,  assaults,  columns. 

’IluTc  was  a  paper  printed  in  Boston  The  Boston  Courier,  for  a  long  time  and  iiiohs,  fnmi  which  the  hold  editor  Captain  Sleeper,  who  was  the  edi- 
eighty-cight  years  ago  that  was  inter-  one  of  the  chief  Whig  papers  of  Bos-  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  AVilliam  tor,  wrote  a  scries  of  sea  tales  over 
esiing  and  entertaining,  and  was  a  ton,  was  established  March  2,  f8-24.  It  Lloyd  Garrison  was  the  master  spirit  the  signature  of  “Hawser  Martingale," 
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THE 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

A  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PHILADELPHIA 


For  se\'enty-seven  years  tlie  Public  Ledger  has  been  an 
institution  that  could  not  be  supplanted  in  Philadelphia 
family  life,  and  to  generations  of  Pennsylvanians,  it  has 
been  an  inspiration;  and  is  stronger  today  than  ever. 

Since  January  first  the  Public  Ledger  has  been  vastly  im- 
f)ro\^ed  and  expanded.  The  Editorial  and  News  Staffs  are  being 
re-organized,  and  as  the  new  mechanical  facilities  now  under  way 
permit  further  expansion,  they  will  be  augmented  with  the 
strongest  journalists  and  best  talent  procurable  in  America. 

The  dominant  new  features  in  the  enlarged  Public  Ledger  are: 

C,  ( A  broader  National  appeal;  the  reco^^nition  that  America  should 
have  one  new  spaper  wdiere  the  new  s  and  life  in  all  sections  of  the  ^^freat 
coiinti  y  should  he  re[)orted,  in  a  new's  service  that  has  never  before  been 
attempted. 

^fh.J  A  more  comprehensive  treatment  than  is  usually  accorded  in  any 
newspaper  of  the  farm  life  of  its  section,  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  the 
jiractical  tillers  of  the  soil;  oL  the  jiropa^^ation  of  civic  ideals  in  City  Plan¬ 
ning,  City  Building?  and  the  homes  of  its  citizens;  of  the  intimate  s(K*ial 
and  personal  life  of  the  community,  as  well  as  its  commercial,  industrial 
and  religious  activities;  also  a  mirror  of  the  life  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  Philadelphia — in  fact, 

A  NA'riONAL  NEWSPAPER  IN  I'l’S  LARGEST  SENSE,  RELIABLE,  CONSERN  A  ri\ E, 
TRr'l'IlECL,  ACC  rRA'I'E,  UOMPREIIENSI VE,  A  .ILST  INTERPRETER  AND  A  SOUND 
COUNSELLOR.  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MEN  RV  W'A'IX'IIING  THE  PUBLIC  LEIMiER 
AVILL  SEE  'rilE  DEVELOPMENT  OE  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER. 

THE  PUBLIC  LEDGER— A  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 

PHILADELPHIA  •  PENNSYLVANIA 
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which  greatly  increased  the  circulation  named  John  Hampden  were  imported  the  city,  male  or  female,  that  may  not  be  able  sailing  packets  first  appeared  in  tlm 
of  the  Journal,  and  added  interest  to  from  Lngland,  and  ran  with  a  small  to  say,  “Well,  I  have  got  a  paper  of  my  own  Herald  Its  fleet  of  nilot-hrwts 

TU,.  T _ I  train  from  Alhanv  to  Srhenertadv  over  which  will  tell  me  all  about  what  s  doing  in  ,  pilOl  D(MIS  became 


of  the  Journal,  and  added  interest  to  from  England,  and  ran  with  a  small  to  say,  “  ■  nciaiu  ns  ticct  oi  unoi-Doais  ner-am. 

its  pages.  The  Journal  has  changed  train  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  over  n'‘at''’S  ta  known  as  the  TeaserrSe  Meste 

owners  many  times,  hrank  A.  Munsey  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Kailroad.  ,„y  pocket,  and  read  it  at  my  leasure.”  Tom  Boxer,  but  the  Teaser  was  the 

was  one  of  its  recent  publishers.  The  Twelve  passengers,  including  Ihurlow  W  ith  these  few  words  as  “grace  before  meat”  fanious  name  in  everv  newsoaner 

nrecent  owner  i«  Matthew  Hale  Weed  who  represented  the  Bress  were  commit  ourselves  and  our  cause  to  the  .,,,  f  , .  *  cv^cry  nevvspapcr  ottice, 

present  owner  IS  Matthew  Hale.  vvteu,  woo  rcprtsuucu  uic  jrress,  wen.  perfect  confidence  in  our  own  When  the  little  steamer  Sinus  crossed 

When  the  Journal  was  once  managed  conveyed  on  this  hrst  steam  passenger  capacity  to  publish  a  paper  that  will  seldom  the  .Atlantic  and  anchored  off  the  Bat 
by  an  association,  its  chief  editor  then  train.  Newspapers  till  this  time  had  to  pall  on  the  appetite,  provided  we  receive  mod-  Vgw  York  Harbor  earlv  nn  ml 

was  Stephen  N.  Stockwell  who  was  rely  upon  the  old  stages,  coaches  and  erate  beautiful  morning  of  April’ 23,  1838?  fol- 

connected  with  the  paper  for  a  quarter  I>ost  riders  for  the  distribution  of  their  Herald.  lowed  a  few  hours  after  by  the  Great 


of  a  century  or  more.  VV'ebster  and  papers. 
Choate  praised  him.  Over 


There  are  other  papers  of  talent  and  opening  of  the  two  railroads  mentioned 
tact  in  Boston.  Several  are  of  recent  before  another  road  was  opened  to 
origin.  The  Herald  has  been  since  the  newspapers  and  traflic. 
days  of  the  sedate  VVilliam  B.  English,  Herald  was 

one  of  New  England  s  best  papers.  On  printed  on  sheets  ten  by  lourteen 

March  4,  18.2,  the  Globe  was  inaugu-  inches  in  size.  Twelve  columns  of  read- 


On  the  11th  of  May.  after  the  short  Western,  not  only  New  York,  but  the 
Over  two  years  elapsed  after  the  suspension  mentioned,  the  second  num-  whole  country,  was  thrown  into  a 
lening  of  the  two  railroads  mentioned  _ _  delirium  of  excitement.  .-Ml  the  news- 


rated. 

BIRTH  OF  ONE  CENT  DAILY. 


ing  matter  and  four  columns  of  adver¬ 
tisements  filled  this  number. 

The  editor  introduced  the  first  nuni- 


NEW  YORK  XEWsu.M'ERS.  I'he  editor  introduced  the  first  nuni- 

The  Penny  Press  of  -America  dates  ber  with  the  following  unique  announce- 
from  18.‘W.  There  were  small  and  cheap  ment  of  his  purposes  and  intentions.  It 
papers  published  in  Boston  and  Phila-  was  his  declaration  of  independence  and 
delphia  before  and  about  that  time.  The  the  platform  of  his  journalistic  princi- 
idea  came  from  the  Illustrated  Penny  pies: 

Magazine,  issued  in  London  in  1830. 

On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  September,  James  Gordon  Hcnnett  &  Co.  cotiimence  this 
n.-- .  vJT  iiioriiiiig  the  publication  of  the  Morning 

18.M,  the  fir-t  number  of  the  New  lork  Jterald,  a  new  daily  paper,  price  $3  per  year. 
Sun  was  issued  by  Benjamin  H.  Day,  a  or  six  cents  per  week,  advertising  at  the 
printer  '  ordinary  rates.  It  is  issued  from  the  puhlish- 

*  1.  I  1  r  _  .•  j  ing  office,  Mo.  20  Wall  street,  and  also  from 

It  sold  for  one  cent  and  continued  to  Jjje  printing  office,  No.  34  .Viui  street,  third 
sell  at  that  price  per  copy  for  thirty  story,  at  both  of  which  places  orders  will  be 
years,  or  till  the  rcltcllion:  then  the  Sun  thankfully  received.  ,  .  ,  „  , 

"ext  number  will  be  issued  on  Monday 
VV^  doubled  in  price.  morning— this  brief  suspension  necessarily 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  taking  place  in  order  to  give  the  publishers 
Sun.  the  New  York  Daily  Bee  was  es-  and  opportunity  to  arrange  the  routes  of 

tablished  by  John  Lemuel  Kingsley,  hut 


CHSISTOFBES  COETTMB17S. 


papers  partook  of  the  popular  sensation. 
It  was  only  equaled  by  the  laying  of  the 
.Atlantic  Cable,  in  186(3.  The  New  York 
Herald  was  buoyant  on  the  topic.  Its 
editor  immediately  seized  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  enlarge  his  enterprise.  On  the 
1st  of  May  he  left  New  York,  on  the 
return  trip  of  the  Sirius,  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  arra-gements  for  correspond¬ 
ence  from  the  news  centers  of  Europe. 
With  the  increase  of  steamship  lines  the 
European  arrangemeents  of  the  Herald 
were  improved  and  enlarged,  the  cele- 
lirated  Dionysius  Gardner  at  one  time 
having  charge  of  the  bureau  in  Paris. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1830  that  the 
Herald  undertook  to  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  religious  anniversary 
meetings  annually  held  in  New  York 
City.  These  large  religious  societies 
had  met  in  that  city  for  years,  hut  their 
doings,  so  far  as  the  public  were  con¬ 
cerned,  were  only  to  be  found  in  their 
annual  reports,  printed  by  the  .societies, 
of  limited  circulation,  and  which  gave 


jw....  ...... .....ft.  .vj.  .....  JQJ.  allow  suliscriDcrs  ami  .t,.  „n1,.  .1,-  finonrial  nvMb:! 

It  did  not  long  survive  the  penis  of  the  patrons  to  furnish  correctly  their  names  and  ber  of  the  Morning  Herald  appeared,  “'C  nnanciai  cxiiibit  ot 

early  penny  press.  residences.  It  will  then  be  resumed  and  re-  editor  then  promised  to  “give  a  ,  ,  ,- 

The  New  York  Transcript  came  next  the^commeiicenient  of  an  enterprise  of  correct  picture  of  the  world— in  Wall  Spr^ding  the  leading  sermons, 


-  -r,  _  -  COmilieilLCniCUl  Ul  illl  cuicunisc  m  ^  C  ^  4.  f  t  J  J 

as  a  one  cent  paper.  It  made  its  ap-  the  present  kind  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  Street,  in  the  Kxchange  in  the  police  preacncu  on  ounaay  to  a  icw  liundreds 
pearance  in  18-34.  and  in  one  year  it  had  much.  “We  know,”  says  the  fair  Ophelia,  theatre  in  the  onera  in  churches,  before  a  large  audi- 

a  circulation  as  large  as  that  of  the  Sun.  Tll^V"  ^-d  short’,  wherever  human  nature  and  ’real  of  thousands,  was  a  part  of  the 

Cln  the  24th  of  July,  18^19,  the  Transcript  times  are  not  exactly  so  current  in  the  world  life  best  displays  their  freaks  and  Pl^n*  this  idea  was  carried  into  effect 

died,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  a*  Safety-l'und  Notes,  or  even  the  U.  S.  Bank  yajfaripc  ”  in  1844,  but  the  reports  did  not  appear 

after  this  Billines  Havward  one  of  its  We  have  had  an  experience  of  nearly  '  _  till  Tuesday.  Later  the  Herald  nf  each 

alter  _U1IS  niiiiiigs  oaywaru,  one  oi  us  years  in  conducting  newspapers.  On 

proprietors,  was  employed  in  the  com-  that  score  we  can  not  surely  fail  in  knowing 

position  rooms  of  the  Herald.  at  least  how  to  build  up  a  reputation  and 


n  tl  V^tVi  f  A  r  t  1H;1'  th  f  Tuesday.  Later  the  Herald  ot  each 
proprietors,  was  employed  in  the  com-  that  scoVe  we  can  not  surdy  fail' id  knowing  nresiee  'wwf ’and  nanere  nf  devoted  One  and  two  pages  to 

position  rooms  of  the  Herald.  at  least  how  to  build  up  a  reputation  and  ^e,  ^pe,  presses,  IBOOKS  anu  s  OI  important  sermons  preached  on  the 

TVipri*  wac  ATilv’  nnp  nan/*r  fliat  \va^  establishment  of  our  own.  In  debuts  of  this  the  Herald  were  destroyed  by  hrc.  previous  dav  not  onlv  in  \^ew  York 

mere  was  oni\  one  paper  that  was  many  talk  of  principle— political  principle  Ow’inir  to  this  calamity  there  was  a  k,!  ^  n  ^  u- 

ever  regularly  published  at  a  cheaper  — party  principle,  as  a  sort  of  steel-trap  to  cusnension  of  the  nublication  of  the  oa-  Philadelphia,  Washing- 

rate  than  these  penny  papers;  that  paper  catch  the  public.  We  meau  to  be  perfectly  ® °  ®  P  ,  Cincinnati,  and  even  m  Dublin  and 

was  the  New  York  Citizen  It  was  the  "pderstood  on  this  point,  and  therefore  openly  per  for  nineteen  days.  On  the  31st  of  jn  London.  The  next  morning  these 

orinofthc  Citizen's  Association,  at  , he  j'S'Vhl  HeiSlH'""*'  “  """  ?Pp?«eJ„  before  another  audience  ol 


head  of  which  was  Peter  Cooper.  It  shall  he  good,  sound,  practical  common  sense, 


called  The  Herald. 


half  a  million — not  of  Catholics  or  Con- 


was  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  asso-  ^1’'’““';'^: snnZri  August,  18.36,  the  price  gretationalists  alone,  but  to  an  audience 

ciation  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  pub-  party — be  the  organ  of  no  faction  or  ^h^  Herald  was  raised  to  two  cents,  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  Episcopalian  and 

lie  authorities  of  the  metropolis  The  coterie,  and  care  nothing  for  any  election  or  Such  was  the  furore  of  the  public  for  Unitarian,  Universalist  and  Orthodox, 

Citizen  was  too  cheap.  It.  therefore,  had  ‘‘"’e  that  the  news-  infidel  and  believer  of  all  shades  of 

no  influence.  It  was  used  for  wrapping  Xry  puHic  and  Troi^rsuhjecr snipped  or  boys  and  news  dealers  charged  two  opinions. 


paper,  or  rather,  thrown  awav.  _  .  ,  .  j 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD.  Zn.-vd,'"  I'i  Sf  5fSd '.S'Se  I"  November.  ISift  a  desperate  as-  X'' ve'a“J  iSinf  JeranTnecesS 

pansion  which  many  journals  possess,  we  shall  sault  was  made  Oil  Mr.  Bennett  in  Ills  alter  year,  injecting  new  ana  necessarj 
JAMES  GORitox  BENNETT,  SENIOR.  ^j.y  make  it  up  in  industry,  good  taste,  office  by  Tliomas  Hamblin  manager  of  features,  keeping  pace  with  the  times 
With  a  nominal  ca.sh  capital  of  five  brevity,  variety,  point,  piquancy,  and  cheap-  f^ri^verv  Theater  There  had  been  nP  1872  when  'he  died,  leaving  all 

hundred  dollar,  the  New  York  Herald  '™r£“,’.  a  dillict, I,/ and  a  separation  I, et«eS  >l'f  responsibilities  o(  his  great  entet- 

was  established,  and  the  independent  mechanic,  working  people— the  private  family  Hamblin  and  his  wife.  Theatrically,  P^ise  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  soa 

press  inaugurated.  But  the  real  capital  as  well  as  the  public  hotel— the  jounieyman  .j  nvitter  was  made  a  ntihlie  one  The  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  who  has 

of  the  concern  was  in  the  brains  of  its  af'leas?  i50.oo"pe"ous  Herald  espoused  the  cause  of  ’  Mrs.  ‘-•'er  since  conducted  the  Herald  on  the 


verbiage  and  coloring,  with  comments  when  cents  per  copy  everywhere, 
suitable,  just,  independent,  fearless  and  good-  Yovomhor  ISlUt  a  dr 

tcmiiered.  If  the  Herald  wants  the  mere  ex- 


James  Gordon  Bennett  continued  his 


founder.  With  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  active  application  and  close  oh.scrva- 
tion  in  manners,  politics  and  society  in 
New  York,  .Mhany  and  Washington,  and 
in  the  newspaper  offices  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Courier,  the  National  .\dvo- 
catc,  the  Sunday  Courier,  the  New  York 
Enquirer,  the  Morning  Courier  and  En- 
nuirer,  the  New  York  Globe  and  the 
Ftennsyh'anian,  as  reporter,  correspond¬ 
ent.  assistant  editor  and  owner,  he  was 
prepared  for  such  a  paper  as  the  New 
York  Herald. 

On  W'ednesday  morning,  the  fith  of 
May,  lR3.'i.  the  initial  mimher  of  the 
Morning  Herald  was  issued  hv  James 
Gordon  Bennett  &•  Co.  from  the  base¬ 
ment  room  of  No.  20  Wall  street.  New 
^’ork. 

There  were  seven  large  morning  pa¬ 
pers  called  “sixpenny  sheets.”  four 
evening  p.-incr-;  of  the  same  rharacter  and 
price,  and  four  small,  cheap  papers, 
known  as  the  “penny  nress.”  issued  in 
the  metropolis  on  the  list  of  Ma.v,  183-'). 

The  nonnlation  of  New  York  in  183.'i 
was  270,089.  Steamboats,  comparatively 


Hamblin.  When  the  Bowerv  Theater  same  basis  as  his  father, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  an  effort  was  whole  volume  could  he  devoted  to 
made  to^give  Hamb'in  a  complinieiitarv  'he  history  of  the  Herald,  same  as  i 
benefit.  This  the  Herald  opposed  in  could  be  written  about  dozens  of  other 
the  strongest  terms  in  a  series  of  ef-  American  newspapers,  but  the  , 

fcctive  articles.  They  produced  such  space  in  these  pages  is  so  limited  that  , 

an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  we  can  only  touch  here  and  there  on  a 
the  benefit  was  a  comparative  failure,  few,  trusting  some  day  to  publish  a  full 
Shortl'v  after  there  was  a  dinner-party  complete  report  of  all. 
of  a  dozen  of  Hamblin’s  friends  at  the  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  j 
rooms  of  Jared  W.  Bell,  near  the 

Herald  office.  Bell  was  the  publisher  Another  remarkable  new.spaper  of  the 
of  the  New  Era.  While  at  this  dinner  old  school  was  the  New  York  Tribune, 
it  was  arranged,  in  the  c.xcitement  of  Horace  Greeley,  when  he  set  up  some 
the  occasion,  to  as.sault  Mr.  Bennett  in  nf  the  type  of  the  first  regular  penny  | 

his  office.  It  was  as.serted  that  it  was  Paper  m  .\merica  for  Dr.  Shepard; 

the  intention  of  Mr.  Hamblin  and  some  when  he  failed  in  a  literary  enterprise 
of  his  friend.s  to  break  the  right  arm  of  j'>ce  the  New  Yorker;  when  he  wrote 
the  editor.  Whether  or  not  this  be  letters  from  Albany,  in  1838,  to  the  Xew 
true,  it  was  evident  that  the  manager  ^  o^k  Daily  Whig,  and  let  himself  out 
intended  .some  mischief.  He  was  large  a  cheap  rate  to  Thurlow  Weed  and 
and  powerful.  .Accompanied  1w  three  *he  .Albany  politicians  to  make  a  splurgt 
or  four  friends,  he  entered  the  news-  w'ith  the  Log  Cabin  during  the_  ‘  hard- 
paper  office  through  a  back  passage  un-  cider”  campaign  for  Harrison,  in  1840. 
awares,  and  commenced  ■!  furious  a.s-  was  learning  the  business  of  a  newspa- 
MOO  .  sault  on  the  editor.  The  police  and  PC  maker, 

who  glance  over  one  qr  more  newspapers  interfered,  and  prevented  serious  With  a  small  borrowed  capital  in 

nt'nt‘5  “of  room  conscouenccs.  ’  money  Horace  Greeley,  with  some  repu- 


few  5n  number,  were  running  on  several  every  day.  O^y  42^^000  ^aj^y  *roo^  conseoucnces.  money  Horace  Greelej,  with  some  repu- 

of  our  rivers,  and  there  were  onlv  two  *herlfS?ef  Juhoiit  jostHng  reighbor^,  rivals°°or  With  the  organization  of  the  ship-  tation  for  industry  and  ability,  with  the 

short  railroads,  one  in  New  A'ork  and  friends,  to  pick  up  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  news  establishment  and  the  ai.l  of  the  leading  politician?  of  that  day  at  his 

the  other  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  not  thousand  for  the  Herald,  and  leave  something  Hook  pilot-boats  the  Herald  fiack,  and  with  the  aid  and  comfort  of 

.•t  1000  .L  .  .1-  e  z  1  z-  for  others  who  come  after  ns.  Bv  fiiriiisliing  i  |jiiui  ihkhs.  un.  iiciaiu  .  r  •  i  z  z  i  iIie 

until  1828  that  the  fir.st  locomotive  was  ,|ai|y  „,orning  paiicr  at  the  low  price  of  began  its  real  career  as  a  great  news-  ^  .'cw  sincere  friends,  started  tw 

introfluccd  in  this  cotintry.  and  only  on  $3  a  year,  which  may  he  taken  for  any  shorter  paper.  These  were  the  early  days  of  Tribune.  It  was  commenced  as  a  one 

a  coal  mine  track.  No  other  attempt  ?*  news  excitement  among  the  new’ class  cent  paper.  This  journalistic  event  took 

was  made  till  1831,  when  a  locomotive  high-pficed  papers  for  intelligence,  good  taste,  of  journals  of  New  York.  Nearly  all  place  on  the  lOtli  of  April,  1841. 

called  the  John  Bull  and  an  engineer  sagacity,  and  industry,  there  is  not  a  person  in  of  the  European  news  received  then  by  The  Tribune  started  with  a  moral 
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The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

passes  the  three  hundred 
thousand  mark  , . . , 


^HAT  the  people  of  Phila- 
^  delphia  and  its  vicinity 
appreciate  the  endeavors  of 
“The  Bulletin”  to  give  them  all 
the  news  of  the  day  as  fairly,  as 
exactly  and  impartially  as  it  can 
be  laid  before  them,  is  attested 
not  only  hy  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  “The  Bulletin”  has 
become  as  a  household  word 
among  them,  but  that  its  circu¬ 
lation  now  reaches  far  beyond 
the  highest  point  ever  attained 
by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 


The  following  statement 
shows  the  actual  circulation  of 
‘*The  Bulletin”  for  each  day  of 
publication  in  the  month  of 
March,  1913: 

1  .  298,123 

2  . Sunday 

3  .  305,110 

4  . 316,594 

5  . 312,580 

6  .  301,370 

7  .  298,781 

8  .  298,082 

9  .  Sunday 

10  .  304,962 

11  .  306,701 

12  .  306,190 

13  .  304,686 

14  .  304,082 

15  .  295,637 

16  .  Sunday 

17  .  305,865 

18  .  308,501 

19  .  305,215 

20  .  302,511 

21  .  288,328 

22  .  295,987 

23  .  Sunday 

24  .  289,627 

25  .  301,118 

26  .  305,072 

27  .  309,801 

28  . 313,164 

29  .  300,029 

30  .  Sunday 

31  .  309,617 

“The  Bulletin”  circulation 

figures  are  net;  all  damaged, 
unsold,  free  and  returned  copies 
have  been  omitted. 


Net  Paid  Average 
for  March 


303)3 7 4  Copies  a  day. 


In  Philadelphia  there  are  346,000  Homes:  Therefore, 
you  need  ^The  Bulletin”  if  you  want  Philadelphia. 


William  L.  McLean,  Publisher,  ^'phuadei^^*' 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

J.  E.  Verree,  Steger  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
Dan.  A.  Carroll,  Tribune  Bldg. 
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rhi<i  iirivilece  His  as  ever  Mr.  Greeley  had  made  it,  hut  in  «lieii,  in  our  opinion,  st 
.as  a  triumphal  his  news  columns  he  save  full  and  .m-  Th.llSK'.rr 

partial  reports  of  the  doings  and  opin-  lair  argument  than  upon 
Greeley  was  one  of  the  candidates  ions  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  his  abusive  language, 
for  the  presidency  in  the  bitter  cam-  friends.  ,  ,  ,  1 1  , 

paign  of  187-d  In  the  following  letter.  No  party  leader  and  party  organ  could  .substitute  to  the  Wli 

which  appeared  in  the  Lexington  (Mo.)  be  more  loyal  to  their  canUidate  or  vention  at  Haltimore, 
Caucasian,  he  mildly  told  his  corre-  more  etticiently  zealous  m  Ins  service  an  impression  as  a 
spondent,  who  was  a  free  trader;  than  Mr.  Reid  and  the  rriimne  were  to  Honors  crowding  u] 

■‘1  am  not  the  man  you  need":  •'f'’.  Greeley  in  that  campaign.  •'I'',  ceived  :n  18.)3,  from 

New  York,  Oct  IS.  i.sTi.  Reid  was  editor-in-cliiet  ol  the  1  ribune  ii,e  title  of  "Little 

Dear  Sir.  I  have  yours  >if  tlic  I4ili  iuM.  until  his  death,  last  December.  It  is  retiuired  by  law,  in  li 

I  liave  no  doubt  tliat  the  policy  you  suggest  now  conducted  by  his  Soil,  Ogden  .Mills  weekly  statements  of 

is  that  which  your  party  ought  to  atlopt.  1  luy  i»^,j  s.Mtli  M'lnilin  it<i  *  i’  i 

should  have  taken  up  Salmon  P.  Clmsc  in  koiKlt  llamim  as  US  DllSI  tan  hanks  in  some  on 

1868;  then,  as  a  result  of  that  contest,  the  re-  lieSS  manager.  1)  J}  Jylni,  who 

turn  of  genuine  i>eace  and  thrift  would  have  -rijr  wiE-ur  vrtDlir  TIIUE-C  liolder  in  the  riinee 

been  promoted.  That  policy  gave  you  more  THE  NEW  YORK.  TIMES.  llOluer  111  tile  limp, 

the  first  number  of  the  limes  ap-  ‘^e  Bank  Uei 

~  '  peared  on  the  18th  of  September,  1851.  ,, 

It  was  a  one-cent  paper.  Its  editor,  Little  \  illam  adh 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  had  been  connect-  through  life.  In  reph 
ed  with  the  Press  for  a  little  over  ten  ‘ished  Kaymond  how 
years.  He  determined  to  be  a  journal-  given  him  and 

ist,  and  bent  all  bis  energies  to  accom-  Raymond  said:  'Wei, 
plish  this  greeat  end.  as  1 

rate  reporter.  Daniel  W  ebster  always  Raymond 

preferred  him  to  any  other  to  take  ttniant-Ciovcrnor  of 
down  his  speeches.  \Vhcn  he  intended  wrote  the  A( 

making  one  anywhere,  he  sent  for  Mr.  which  was  adopt 

^ri  ^  I  be  p  e  .  vention.  held  in  Pitt 

Ihe  introductory  article  of  the  Raymond  refus 

Tmies  in  its  lirst  issue  embraces  the  (Jovernor  c 

points  of  the  policy  that  was  to  govern  ,^57 
us  editor.  Mr.  Raymond,  ui  his  initial  ^ 

number,  said; 

VVe  publish  to-day  the  first  number  of  the  i]](;  kjnd  erected  ill  ^ 
New  York  Times,  and  we  intend  to  issue  it  w  Ravin  n  1 
every  morning  (Sundays  excepted)  for  an  in-  ivajniond  v\  ro 

detinite  number  of  years  to  come.  .-Vs  a  news-  rc.SolutlOIlS  of  IHdl, 
paper,  presenting  all  the  news  of  the  day  from  chairman  of  tile  Re 
all  parts  of  the  world,  we  intend  to  make  the  .  ,  , 

Times  as  good  as  the  best  of  those  now  is-  k  omilllttee.  In  tliat 
sued  in  the  City  of  New  York;  and  in  all  to  Congress  from  Xt 
the  higher  utilities  of  the  Press,  as  a  public  „  ctrnner  on 

instructor  in  all  departments  of  action  and  of  a  Strong  Coll 

thought,  we  hope  to  make  it  decidedly  superior  call  in  tthc  councils  ( 
to  existing  journals  of  the  same  class.  *  *  .  *  wrote  tllC  “Life  of 

- -  -  - - ^  We  shall  seek,  in  all  our  discussions  and  in-  •  iwi*-  ,  •  I 

culcations,  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  JoU->,  aiierward  Cl 
HARVEY  W,  SCOTT.  society  in  which  we  live;  to  aid  the  advance-  more  pretentious  title 


character.  Greeley,  announcing  his  in-  q 

teiuioii  to  puUiisa  a  clieap  dany  paper,  t^jp  fh 
he  issued  a  prospectus  tuil  ot  excellent  march, 
ideas. 

me  Tribune  has  always  been  remark¬ 
able  lor  Us  peculiar  penchant  lor  isms 
ot  all  sorts,  it  committed  itselt  to 
i  ounerism  in  the  autumn  ot  l?4i,  and 
III  the  communications  ol  -Albert  Dris- 
uaiie,  an  enthusiastic  pupil  ot  Gliaties 
Tourier,  in  the  controversy  of  Horace 
Hreeley  in  the  1  ribune  and  Henry  J. 
Raymond  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
and  in  the  showers  of  ridicule  ironi  the 
iieraid,  the  paper  became  widely  known 
and  Us  editor  lamous.  It  was  an  early 
advocate  of  woman’s  rights,  and  us 
course  was  strongly  indorsed  by  -Mrs. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  in  the  Womans 
Rights  Convention,  held  in  W  orcester, 

.Mass.,  in  December,  iSli'J.  Mrs.  Howe 
advocated  the  establislunent  of  a  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  their  cause  and  spoke 
of  the  corruption  in  cu>  governments. 

'Hie  Tribune,  in  the  progress  of  time 
and  events,  became  the  organ  of  the 
.National  Republicans,  and  is  one  of  the 
Strongest,  it  had  two  strong  national 
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NUMBER  ie.01« 

POfyilNGEB  /■ 
MtOE  GREAUII 


PHILADELPHIA.  MONDAY  MORNfNG.  APRIL  14.  141® 


PRIC»  ONE  CENT 


BRyMI  MS  10 


HRICE  (SCAPES  MUPDEKOVS  ATTACKS 


Great  Aterm  it  CauMtf  at  Mttf- 
night  by  ftackng  Cough 
Bringing  Blood. 


ASSASSm  FIRES 

iRisPiiNsmie 


^avod  by  Hit  Own  C«oi 
Addition  to  Hit 
%  NortomoA. 


Declare  Present  Crmt  Can  Be* 
Overcome  and  PontiR  R*y^ 
Live  for  Tears. 


Vetiee" 

Out  end  S»in  DiT* 
WiUh«r«.' 


The  Greatest  Number  of 
Advertisers  Reach  the 
Great  Philadelphia  Field 

That  Philadelphia  is  almost  the  largest  and  best  field  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  United  States  the  following  carefully  compiled  figure- 
prove : 

The  City  of  Homes 

Philadelphia  has  a  population  of  1 ,600,000  with  342,000  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  231 ,884  men  and  women  wage-earners;  93%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  live  in  separate  dwellings.  Philadelphia  is  essentially  an  American 
community — seven  out  of  every  ten  being  native  born,  and  90^^ 
speaking  English. 

That  this  immense  population  has  money  is  shown  by 

Philadelphia’s  Great  Business 

Philadelphia  produces  one-twentieth  of  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  FIRST  in  the  manufacture  of  Hosiery,  Knit  Goods,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Hats,  Locomotives,  Upholstery,  Street  Cars,  Oil  Cloths,  Lino¬ 
leum,  Cloth,  Saws,  etc.,  etc. 

Philadelphia  Leads  the  World  in  Textiles 

$70,869,648  worth  of  Philadelphia  goods  went  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  in  1912. 

One  Philadelphia  Savings  Bank  has  2 1  1 ,000  separate  accounts ; 
another  172,000  separate  accounts,  representing  deposits  of  over 

$105,000,000. 

An  average  of  650,000  newspapers  are  sold  in  Philadelphia  every 
morning,  and  700,000  every  Sunday. 

An  average  of  200,000  people  pass  in  and  out  of  Philadelphia 
daily. 

500  suburban  towns,  within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  represent¬ 
ing  over  1 ,000,000  people,  send  trade  to  this  city. 

Every  year  for  20  years  “The  Philadelphia  Record”  has  pub¬ 
lished  more  display  advertising  than  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 
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cither  for  myself  or  that  morning  under  the  double  name  of  pulously  neat  literary  editor  at  $o  per  showed  itself  in  an  advertisement  of 
matterl*’'°'i  he”reVs*  a  papers.  week.  While  these  two  Brook-Farm  one  of  its  cheap  editions : 

t  concerns  you  per-  Finally,  with  a  determination  to  stand  philosophers  were  thus  engaged,  they 
I'V  .*  .i  quietly  dropped  the  managed  to  edit  the  New  American  En- 

crence*  to  it'  '/  do  i^ttej  name,  and  sensiUlj  adheres  to  that  cyclopedia.  Dana  became  the  managing 
>ecau!»e  you  did  me  i  he  World  alone.  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

^r"jn"the  "m«ent  There  was  a  little  difficulty 

iblic  mind  eSneern-  wealthy  religious  coterie  that  Drought  it  Tribune  and  Dana  deft.  This  h: 
lation,  IS  It  not  the  into  existence,  numerous  reports  were  in  early  in  1862,  and  had  something' to  do 

"w/ich'prevairror*  Circulation  that  It  belonged  to  August  with  the  “On  to  Richmond’’  movement  every  _  _ _ 

over  your  own  sig-  Belmont,  Sr.,  the  well-known  janker;  which  resulted  so  disastrously  at  Bull  valuable  plants  and 

■e  of  that  combina-  Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  John  Anderson,  Run.  M’hat  then?  Secretary  Stanton,  paL'ed!  't’: 

!cts^  of  ^Others?  weaUhy  tol^cconist ;  Loilector  Au-  wrote  the  famous  Joshua  and  Lord  mowing  machines,  parlor  organs' 

LI  personally  do  not  ^^stus  Schell,  1  hurlow  Weed,  Benja-  of  Hosts  ‘letter  to  the  Tribune,  took  to 
but  the  gi eat  pub-  min  Wood  and  half  of  the  bankers  in  Dana,  and  Dana  took  to  the  field.  He 
ten"  etrom''To  in-  MantoiixMar-  ^as  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 


THE  DOLL.\R  SUN. 

Chas.  A.  Dana,  Editor, 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York 
newspaper.  Everybody  likes  it.  Three  edi- 
the  tions:  Daily,  $6;  semi- weekly,  $2;  and  weekly, 
$1  a  year.  All  the  news  at  half  price.  Full 
reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  farmers’  and 
fruitgrowers’  clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  number.  A 
_,.J  vines  to  every 
- ,  inducements  to  canvassers  unsur¬ 
passed.  $1,000  life  insurances,  grand  pianos, 
_  ^  „  sewing  ma¬ 

chines,  etc.,  among  the  premiums.  Specimens 
and  lists  free.  Send  a  dollar  and  try  it. 

I.  W.  England, 
Publisher,  Sun, 
New  York. 

The  Sun  became  sensational  and  per¬ 
sonal,  and  increased  in  circulation.  In 
this  new  position  of  Mr.  Dana  he  did 
not  forget  his  old  confrere  of  the 
Tribune,  and  when  the  opportunity 
came,  as  it  did  in  the  Young  bouleverse- 
tneiit,  he  published  a  broadside  of  let¬ 
ters  and  comments  under  the  head  of 
"At  Last — -\t  Last.” 

Mr.  Dana  was  born  at  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  .^ug.  8,  1819.  After  his  high 
school  education  he  spent  two  years  at 
Harvard  College.  He  died  in  New 
York  Oct.  18,  1897,  leaving  behind  him 
some  very  interesting  works  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  His  three  lectures,  “The  Modern 
.American  Newspaper,”  “Profession  of 
Journalism”  and  "The  Making  of  a 
Journalist’  are  very  educating. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

ORKIN  OF  NEW  YORK  PRESS  CLUB. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  the  month  of 
November,  in  1851,  there  was  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  journalists  at  the  Astor  House 
in  New  York  in  recognition  of  Kossuth, 
who  was  then  visiting  the  United  States. 
On  the  29th  of  December,  1869,  Man-  PUMTZBB.  He  had  been  an  editor  in  Hungary,  a 

ton  Marble,  who  commenced  his  jour-  ix-  .  .  rooner-  ^  politician,  a  patriot,  a  states- 

nalistic  career  on  the  Boston  Traveler,  .  nersonallv  with  General  Grant  in  his  therefore  considered  to  be 

continuing  it  on  the  New  York  Even-  operations  against  the  rebels.  He  tilled 

mg  Post,  culminated  by  becoming  sole  ^,^,3  position  with  ability  from  August,  , 

proprietor  of  the  World,  paying  $100,000  August,  1865.  On  the  suppres-  ^^lie  banquet  twk  place  at  the  Astor 

for  one-fourth  of  the  stock.  rebellion  it  was  thought  that  t  of  December,  1851. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN.  Su'r.“s'ii”.pSr:  elw.  Sge “ Bln^roflTh! 

ITS  SALE  TO  DANA  AND  ASSOCIATES.  Chicago  Rc-  h>storian,  made  some  remarks,  conclud- 

The  first  we  know  of  Charles  A.  Dana  publican,  organized  on  an  extensive  scale  sentiment,  ‘The  American 

as  a  journalist  was  as  a  member  of  the  with  a  lArire  ranital  was  therefore  — it  is  responsiule  for  the  liber- 

famoL  Brook-Farm  Community,  com-  Sed?  bSTot  b/llr.  Dana.  He  Zl  ^f  mankind.” 

editor-in-chief  at  Jj'7,000  a  year,  and  one-  Ivossuth  delivered  a  speech  respecting 
fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  concern.  It  the  press,  and  its  power  and  influence, 
was  not  a  first-class  success,  as  Dana  Among  the  speakers  were  Charles 
thought  it  should  be.  The  result  was  King,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
the  return  of  Dana  to  New  York,  which  -'\nierican,  and  then  of  the  Courier  and 
was  the  true  field  for  him,  after  receiv-  Enquirer;  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the 
ing  $10,000  for  surrendering  his  interest.  Times;  Parke  Godwin,  of  the  Evening 
It  was  arranged  that  Dana  should  es-  Post;  Charles  A.  Dana,  then  of  the 
tablish  a  new  paper,  to  be  called  the  Tribune,  and  Freeman  Hunt,  of  the 
Evening  Telegraph.  It  was  then  ascer-  Merchants’  Magazine, 
tained  that,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  This  editorial  banquet  originated  the 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Asso-  Press  Club  in  New  York.  It  dined 
craite<T  Press,  the  new  paper  could  not  every  Saturday  at  the  Astor  House, 
have  the  telegraphic  news  of  that  in-  Every  distinguished  stranger  was  in¬ 
stitution,  and  without  that  news  the  vited  to  dine  with  the  club.  It  has  be- 
contemplated  paper  could  not  succeed;  come  an  institution  with  a  large  portion 
indeed,  it  would  be  folly  to  bring  out  of  journalists.  When  Charles  Dickens 
the  first  number.  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  club  in 

The  New  York  Sun,  established  in  1^68  the  occasion  was  made  an  excep- 
1833,  was  a  member  in  full  and  good  tion  to  the  genera  rule.  This  banquet 
Standing  in  the  association.  One  morn-  took  pla^  on  the  loth  of  April  of  that 
ing  the  opposition  members  of  the  As-  year  at  Deimonico  s. 
sociated  Press  were  informed  that  that  Out  of  this  club,  and  in  sympathy 
concern  had  changed  hands,  and  that  with  the  idea  originating  it,  press  asso- 
the  Sun  of  Moses  S.  Beach  had  set,  ciations  have  been  formed  in  many 
and  the  Sun  of  Charles  A.  Dana  had  States. 

risen  to  “shine  for  all”  who  wished  for  . 

and  would  pay  two  cents  per  ray  for  COMICS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
its  genial  and  fructifying  warmth.  In  Qne  of  the  earliest  writers  in  this 
OAKWXV  penny  paper  of  the  special  department  of  journalism  was 

country,  after  a  prosperous  existence  of  tf,e  original  “Joe  Strickland,”  whose 
posed  of  such  men  as  Nathaniel  Haw-  over  thirty  years  with  its  democratic  productions  were  short  and  witty.  They 
thorne,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  William  tendencies,  became  an  independent  organ  written  by  George  W.  Arnold,  who 


Washington,  D.  C.,  October  13,  Ititill.  ilpmnr 
Robert  Bonner,  Esq. :  , 

Dear  Sir. — Vour  tavor  of  the  11th  inst.  is  O'" 
received.  1  have  never  thought  ot  contradict-  gans,  2 
ing  statements  or  insinuations  made  against  me  before 
by  irresponsible  parties,  as  those  are  alluded 
to  in  your  letter;  but  as  you  have  written  The 

to  me  on  the  subject  in  so  kind  a  spirit,  1  rhe  sai 
will  say  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  late  l,- 
gold  excitement  in  New  York  City  than  your-  PUDIIC 
self,  or  any  other  innocent  party,  except  that  Campai 
1  ordered  the  sale  of  gold  to  break  the  ring  nort 
engaged,  as  1  thought,  it  a  most  disreputable  • 

transaction.  If  the  speculators  had  been  sue-  UOlUin. 
eessful,  you  would  never  have  heard  of  any  and  \ 
one  connected  with  the  administration  as  be-  enoujfl 
ing  connected  with  the  transaction.  Yours  -u  ° 

truly,  U.  S.  Grant.  euthusi 

R.  S. — I  have  written  this  in  great  haste,  r 

and  without  exercising  judgment  as  to  the 
propriety  of  writing  it,  but  1  submit  it  to  your  withdr 
judgment.  ,,  c  r-  SUbstitI 

D.  S.  G. 


selected  as  its  manager.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  full  power.  Hoe  made  one  of 
his  fastest  presses  for  the  new  estab¬ 
lishment.  A  splendid  new  building  on 
the  block  with  the  Times  was  leased. 

Editors  and  reporters  were  engaged. 

-Ml  t^e  arrangements  were  made  and 
completed,  and  in  1866  the  World  made 
its  appearance. 

It  was  a  dignified  and  a  moral  sheet. 

The  World  had  all  the  telegraphic  and 
all  the  shipping  intelligence  that  the 
other  papers  had,  and,  with  its  contem¬ 
poraries,  it  had  the  world,  physically 
and  mentally,  before  it. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  in  the  effort  to  make  the  World 
a  success  as  a  religious  organ.  Those 
who  subscribed  this  money  became 
disgusted.  -Alexander  Cummings  left 
on  this  account  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Governor  of  Wyoming  Terri¬ 
tory.  The  World  changed  hands.  It 
then  became  a  secular  paper — a  worldly 
World — and  has  never  deviated  from  its 

"^No’lfetter  men  than  the  originators  at  the  same  time.  Dana,  being  an  ac-  ana  wn^re,  wiin  its  new  motto,  of  Downingsvillc  had  their  sensa- 

of  this  ?aSr Over  lived  Thev  wished  oomplished  linguist,  and  full  of  Euro-  Excelsior,  added  to  the  old  one,  the  tion  in  their  day.  Andrew  Jackson  was 

to  disseSte  soi  prS^  pea/ ideas,  facts  and  the  rights  of  man,  Sun  has  continued  to  make  its  daily  ap-  the  height  °f*.s  popularity  at 

good  morals  among  the  masses  took  charge  of  the  foreign  department  pearance.  time,  and  he  was  the  subject  of  these 

^  On  the  1st  of  lulv  1861  the  World  of  that  paper  at  $12  per  week,  and  Rip-  Started  on  this  platform,  it  began  its  epistles.  Charles  Au^stus  Davis,  of 

and  "he  Morning  Cou^ner  and  New  York  ley,  who  had  been  a  Unitarian  clergy-  new  career  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868.  New,  York,  was  Jacc  Downing  the  sec- 
—  ■  ®  .  .  .  .  - 1 - 1 — A  o-,..  One  year  after  this  event,  its  spirit  ond.  Then  Judge  Halliburton  came  out 


Enquirer  were  united,  and  appeared  on  man,  became  its  hard-working  and  scru- 
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with  “Sam  Slick  of  Slickvillc.  Then  trilnitcd  for  the  establishment 

Joseph  C.  Neale,  an  editor  in  I’hila-  of  an  illustrated  weekly  in  New  \ork 
delphia,  appeared  with  his  curious  City,  and  Gleason  and  Hallou,  of  Bos- 
“Charcoal  Sketches,"  and  created  some  ton,  had  made  the  attempt  to  introduce 
pleasure  and  merriment.  Then  such  London  publications  in  .\merica.  Ascer- 
wits  as  I’rentice,  Greene,  Bennett,  Lewis  tainins  that  Barnum  intended  to  issue 
Gaylord  Clarke.  John  \\  aters,  Kendall,  an  llustrated  paper,  Leslie  started  for 
Feli.\  -Merry,  Henry  J.  Finn,  Oliver  Iranistan  and  arrived  there  on  Thanks- 
Wendell  Holmes,  Lumsden,  Cornelius  giving  Day,  in  just  before  dinner. 

Matthews  and  Briggs  came  before  the  Frank  Leslie  became  the  managing 
footlights  of  our  continental  theater.  foreman  of  the  Illustrated  News  of 

Since  that  period  a  number  of  hu-  New  York  and  made  his  debut  in  the 
morists  and  wits  of  purely  native  growth  metropolis.  i  his  paiter  ai)peared  on 
became  well  known  throughout  the  the  1st  of  January,  IS.Yl,  and  its  circu- 
land.  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  John  lation  soon  ran  up  to  To.tMtO  copies.  It 
i'hoenix,  Doesticks,  Josh  Billings,  Bret  lived  one  year. 

Harte,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  (who  seems  After  the  suspension  of  this  publica- 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Jack  Downing), 

lx*land.  Wilkins.  Congdon  and  Mrs.  _ 

Partington,  in  their  real  names  and  in 
di'  t'luinc,  introduced  a  order 

the  later,  Or- 

pheus  C.  Kerr,  Captain  Watt  a  Lyre, 

N  uba  Dam.  Eli  Perkins.  Uofty  Goofty, 

Will  M.  Carleton,  M.  T.  Jugg  and  Si 
Slokum  have  up  in  the 

the  East  and  West. 

It  said  that  the  original  comic  pa- 
per  was  the  Merrie  Mercuric,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  ITUO.  The 
Scourge,  not  a  very  funny  name,  was 

published  in  England  in  1811.  Punch,  "^  38 

the  real  Comus  of  England,  made  its 

bow  on  the  17th  of  July,  1841,  and  has  ^  "  .  ''Pi 

lived,  and  laughed,  and  become  rotund  ^ 

on  wit  and  wisdom  ever  since.  It  is  •~SS  i:  ‘ 

now  a  universally  recognized  character.  \ 

It  has  developed  more  wit  with  pen  and 


EARLY  NEW  ORLEANS  PAPERS. 


■  Napoleon  was  the  Louisiana  Courier,  in 

18trtt.  French  was  tlie  language  spoken 
there  at  that  early  period. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee,  established  in 
18Jti,  was  printed  in  both  languages  till 
1872.  One-half  of  the  sheet  liore  the 
title  as  above,  in  F'nglish ;  the  other  half 
was  printed  under  the  head  L’.\beille  de 
la  Nourvelle  Orleans.  It  was  later 
printed  exclusively  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  Picayune,  printed  entirely  in 
English,  has  long  been  a  representative 
paper  in  the  Crescent  City.  It  was 
originally  a  cheap,  independent  paper 
there,  like  the  Penny  Press  at  the  North, 
and  began  a  new  era  in  journalism  in 
the  South.  It  sold  for  a  picayune  a 
copy.  Hence  its  name. 

The  Picayune  first  appeared  on  the 
2oth  of  January.  1837.  Colonel  A.  M. 
Holbrook  took. charge  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  June,  1830. 

'I'he  Picayune  has  had  a  great  many 
contributers.  Among  others,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Kendall,  its  first  editor,  there 
were  Colonel  S.  F.  Wilson,  previously 
of  the  True  Delta  of  that  city  and  of 
. -  ■  . .  '  the  Mobile  Register;  Mathew  C.  Field. 

AMD  WHTPEtAw  EEiD  brother  of  J.  M.  Field,  of  the  St.  Louis 

kXTD  WHiTEtAW  KElD.  Reveille,  and  Judge  Alexander  C.  Bul- 

female  periodical  writers,  it  is  fair  to  connected  wdth  the 

begin  with  her  enterprise.  In  1827,  in  ^ew  Orleans  Bee  and  afterwards  with 
connection  with  a  Boston  publisher,  she  the  W  ashmgton  Republic, 
established  the  Ladies*  Magazine  in  that  Kendall  gave  great  character  to  the 
city.  It  was  afterwards  united  with  Picayune  with  his  accounts  of  the  Santa 
Godey  s  Lady’s  Book,  of  Philadelphia,  Pe  expedition  and  during  the  Mexican 
of  which  Mrs.  Hale  became  the  editor.  Mar.  He  took  the  field  with  our  troops, 
I'he  publication  of  the  Ladies’  Maga-  and  his  letters  descriptive  of  the  battles 
zine  led  to  others,  such  as  the  Ladies’  >'i  that  republic  were  among  the  first  ot 
Companion,  issued  in  New  York  by  W.  ihe  kind  in  this  country. 

W’.  Snowden ;  Graham’s  Magazine,  in  The  great  military  reputation  which 
Philadelphia,  by  C.  R.  Graham ;  the  Ar-  Jefferson  Davis  and  Bra.xton  Bragg  eli¬ 
tist,  Peterson’s  Magazine,  the  Gem,  the  joyed  with  the  people  came  from  the 

Passion  F'lower,  by  the  accomplished  war  correspondents  of  the  Picayune, 
daughters  of  Captain  Samuel  G.  Reid,  Kendall  purchased  an  extensive  plaii- 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS. 

Illustrated  papers  have  become  a  fea¬ 
ture.  Every  newspaper  stand  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  them.  Every  railroad  train  is 
filled  with  them.  They  are  "object-teach¬ 
ing”  to  tlie  multitude.  They  make  the 
battlefields,  the  coronation.s,  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  politicians,  the  balls,  the 
race  course,  the  yacht  race,  the  military 
and  naval  heroes.  They  are.  in  brief, 
the  art  gallery  of  the  world.  Single  ad¬ 
mission,  ten  cents,  "Hudson.’’ 

When  .\very,  and  Reid,  and  Horton, 
and  Baker,  and  one  or  two  others  en¬ 
graved  for  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
art,  for  newspaper  use  and  illustration, 
was  but  little  known  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1861-’5,  during  the  Rebellion, 
Waters  made  half-page  maps  in  one  day. 
Such  a  piece  of  work,  indeed,  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  brilliant  victory,  was  accom¬ 
plished  on  one  occasion  in  one  night. 
News  of  the  battle  came  at  tea  time;  the 
map  appeared  in  the  next  morning’s 
Herald.  But  the  block  was  in  twenty 
pieces,  and  twenty  engravers  worked  on 
it  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  an  e.xccllent  engraver  in 
New:^  York  about  seventy-seven  years 
ago,  named  .^dams.  It  appears  that  he 
read  the  Bible.  In  going  over  the  pages 
of  that  great  book  some  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  events  there  narrated  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  sketching  them  on 
wood.  He  di<l  so,  and  cut  them  him¬ 
self  during  his  leisure  hours.  The 
work  was  an  agreeable  one.  and  he 
c.jntinued  it  until  he  had  accumulated 
a  large  number  of  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  during  this  work  that 
the  Bible,  fully  illustrated,  would  be  a 
popular  publication.  .Applying  to  the 
Harpers,  he  found  they  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  undertake  such  a  work.  The 
interview  between  the  artist  and  the 
publishers  resulted  in  “Harper’s  Illus¬ 
trated  l  amily  Bible,"  so  well  known 
about  sixty  years  ago. 

Our  illustrated  newspapers  now  live 
on  half-tones.  The  two  first  important 
ones  were  Harper’s  and  Frank  Leslie’s. 
Before  either  of  these  appeared,  the 
Messrs.  Beach,  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  Barnum,  of  the  Museum,  each  con- 
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IN  CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED. 

.'\fter  all  it  is  not  the  price  of  white  paper  and 
tariff  considerations  that  occupy  pre-eminently  the 
mind  of  the  puhlislier  when  he  makes  his  annual 
pilgrimf.ige  to  New  York  City  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  .Xssociated  Press.  No  such  sordid 
matters  bother  his  mind,  though  for  a  time  lie  and 
his  aids  are  obliged  to  give  them  attention. 

-Association  is  the  great  objective.  To  be  sure, 
one  delights  to  listen  to  talks  on  efficiency,  now  the 
keynote  of  every  address;  ill-advised  but  well-mean¬ 
ing  persons  may  even  go  cs  far  as  to  broach  things 
more  sordid,  hut  on  the  whole  the  event  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  “Comrades-in-iArms.”  With 
many  a  reminiscent  smile  the  yesterday  is  gone  over 
and  the  complete  relaxl.ition  of  forgetting  oneself, 
and  all  the  little  worries  of  business,  is  enjoyed  to 
the  full.  For  once  the  watchers  of  the  human  flux 
join  a  little  procession  of  their  own  and  revel  in 
the  experience. 

To  meet  men  is  the  daily  lot — the  very  breath  of 
life — of  most  publishers  and  editors.  But  the  men 
met  lack  that  something  which  makes  newspaper 
men  different  from  all  others,  which  compels  many 
to  stick  to  “the  game”  even  wlien  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while,  and  which  makes  a  success  of  life 
when  material  .sacrifices  become  the  rule  of  the 
fiay — the  only  gratification  of  a  lifetime.  To  forego, 
therefore,  the  atmosphere  created  by  a  community 
of  interest  and  ideal  is  something  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  organizations  would  be  loath  to  do. 

Though  in  many  quarters  different  views  are  held, 
liave  always  been  held  for  that  matter,  it  is  highly 
unfair  to  look  upon  the  owners  and  directors  of 
'he  large  dailies  as  men  bent  upon  minding  nobody’s 
businecss  but  tlieir  own — caring  for  none  but  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  whole,  the  press  and  its  ntikers  are 
better  to-day  than  they  ever  have  been.  If  no  bet¬ 
ter  motive  would  be  found  for  tlieir  willingness  to 
put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  human  advance, 
then  enlightened  self-interest  at  least  would  cause 
them  to  remain  in  the  van  of  progress.  Tn  our  day 
the  newspaper  that  fails  to  do  its  duty  by  the  public 
>•=  a  short-lived  failure.  Though  the  chmoring  of 
the  radicals  be  ignored,  the  demand  of  the  public 


must  be  heeded,  and  as  the  mouthpiece  of  all,  the 
newspaper  hears  this  tirst. 

Between  public  and  press  a  peculiar  relation  has 
always  existed.  Just  as  hw  is  merely  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  public  morality  already  felt  and  applied,  so 
the  newspaper  focuses  social  conditions  and  better¬ 
ment.  The  pen  is  only  mightier  than  the  sword 
when  it  is  able  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate;  whenever  this  has  not  been  the  case  the 
unsheathed  sword  h.is  written  bloody  history. 

Such  meetings  are  g.xid  things.  Whatever  ben¬ 
efits  tlie  publisher  mu.st  benefit  the  public.  Ex¬ 
change  of  views  broadens  and  the  little  important 
lessons  which  arc  hard  to  notice  in  some  editorial 
chairs  are  more  easily  learned  when  men  of  the 
same  station  in  life  are  the  mentors.  Thus  the  an- 
nuUl  hegira-  to  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States 
becomes  one  of  t'.:e  imjiortant,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  public  events  of  the  country. 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

In  Europe  the  pampheteer  had  been  busy  for  many 
a  century  and  had  wrought  changes  advantageous  to 
society.  Every  political  and  intellectual  betterment 
in  the  old  world  had  been  preceded  by  what  was  then 
considered  a  veritable  llood  of  literary  arguments 
pro  and  con  (the  statu  quo.  The  intellectual  renais¬ 
sance  on  the  continent  and  the  British  islands  could 
not  Iiave  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  and 
with  such  splendid  results  had  there  been  no  pens 
that  could  aptly  express  the  sentiment  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  deriue  the  ailvantages  .to  he  derived  from  a  new 
tendency  and  point  out  the  pitfalls  of  the  radicalism 
with  wiiich  social  evolution  has  in  all  ages  been  af¬ 
flicted.  True,  here  and  there  writers  carried  their 
bents  to  extremes,  but  in  the  end  the  restraining  in- 
lluence  of  the  printed  word — of  cold  type — prevented 
excesses.  Carried  away  by  the  haranguing  dema¬ 
gogue  mobs  have  been  guilty  of  the  worst  out¬ 
rages;  the  argument  of  the  printed  page  has  led  to 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  less  impassioned  en¬ 
vironments.  The  atrocities  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  could  not  mar  the  history  of  its  ao'.iievements ; 
had  the  sans  coulottcs  taken  their  advice  from  more 
than  one  newspaper  there  would  have  been  in 
l-'rance  real  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  was  the  Stamp  Act  that  broke  the  camel’s  back 
in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies.  Inroads  upon 
tlic  right  of  freemen  had  been  endured  by  the  colo¬ 
nists  for  many  years,  hut  when  the  Stamp  .Act  pro¬ 
posed  to  wipe  out  the  few  publicaitions  in  America, 
the  dcatli  knell  of  colonial  exploitation  was  sounded. 
Already  many  new.spapers  were  in  existence.  Alost 
of  them  had  made  their  appearance  as  organs  with  a 
strictly  local  field.  Favors  bestowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  general  support  of  them  impossible. 
But  the  Stamp  Act  changed  all  this.  Heretofore  the 
public  had  looked  upon  newspaper.!  very  much  as 
one  would  upon  a  scandalmonger.  Public  questions 
bad  been  cliscussed  with  the  bias  of  those  who  sup¬ 
ported  publications  for  purposes  of  gain,  and  as  a 
result  of  this,  thinking  men  preferred  to  give  the 
press  a  wide  berth.  But  sumptuary  legislation  opened 
another  vista.  Of  a  sni.ven  the  colonists  realized 
ithat  the  press  was  a  good  instrumert  which,  a'- 
tempting  to  make  itself  really  useful,  encountered 
the  mailed  hand  of  those  who  had  decided  that  it 
should  not  do  so.  Thus,  hostile  interference  gave 
to  the  press  of  this  country  high  character. 

It  has  always  been  dangerous  to  make  martyrs  of 
advocates  Tlie  men  liehiiid  tlie  Stamp  Act  could 
not  understand  this,  and  when  the  lesson  went 
home,  tlie  few  newspapers  of  the  colonies  had  the 
hearty  support  of  the  general  public.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  hut  necessary  for  an  editor  to  get  t  term 
in  jail  to  make  his  paper  popular,  and,  as  will  be 
shown  in  another  part,  in  the  end  the  Government 
completely  lost  a  fight  conducted  on  this  plan.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  speech  before  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
would  have  had  less  weight,  if  any  at  all,  had  non  its 
publication  by  an  outraged  press,  secured  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  public. 

The  struggle  of  the  early  editors  have  been  de¬ 
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scribed  elsewhere  and  no  reiteration  is  ncccs  ary. 
From  the  little  acorns  they  planted  mighty  oiiks  have 
already  sprung.  The  little  sheets  of  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  had  reached  generous  proportions  when  they 
sadly  announced  that  the  great  Washington  bad  been 
laid  to  rest.  By  that  time  men  had  already  learned 
how  to  use  type  to  advantage,  and  a  newspaper  style 
of  English  was  rijpidly  evolving.  Editors  no  longer 
set  their  own  type,  and  the  old  lever  press  had 
made  room  for  an  apparatus  able  to  turn  out  com¬ 
paratively  large  editions. 

In  at  least  one  essential,  the  greatest  of  all,  does 
the  press  of  the  United  States  differ  from  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  press  of  Great  Britain  tacitly 
admits  that  there  are  lords  and  servants;  that  of 
France  does  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  presumptions 
of  a  politically  e.xtinct  privileged  class;  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Germany  deal  with  castes  and  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  based  on  merit  and  attainment,  and  similar 
views  are  supported  elsewhere. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  alone  knows  no 
classes  and  treats  all  men  as  equals  in  the  body  pol¬ 
itic  and  before  the  law.  In  all  history  there  is  no 
parallel  to  this.  It  is  not  a  question  of  giving  the 
individual  his  due  as  this  is  established  for  his  class, 
but  preserving  for  him  the  rights  he  should  enjoy 
with  every  other  member  of  the  social  aggregate. 


THE  PULITZER  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL. 

The  appraisal  of  the  Pulitzer  newspapers  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  deep  concern  to  all  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  the  country,  because  upon  it  depends  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  important  questions  affecting 
the  worth  of  newspaper  properties.  Two  of  these 
involve  the  value  of  the  .Associated  Press  franchises 
held  by  the  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
belonging  to  the  Pulitzer  estate,  and  tlie  good  will 
of  both  properties. 

■At  recent  conferences  among  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  lead  ng  papers  and  magazines  this  subject 
has  been  debated  seriously,  and  deep  interest  is  being 
shown  as  to  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  by 
newspaper  men,  who,  rumor  says,  have  been  testify¬ 
ing  for  the  State.  Several  newspaper  publishers 
have  said  recently,  that,  although  they  have  been 
requested  by  Mr.  Stout,  the  attorney  for  the  State 
in  the  Pulitzer  appraisal,  to  appear  as  experts  and 
testify  as  to  the  value  of  the  World  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  they  had  refused  to  do  so,  as  they 
regarded  such  an  appearance  as  a  decidedly  un¬ 
friendly  act  toward  one  of  their  colleagues. 

Judging  by  the  names  of  those,  who,  it  is  rumored, 
have  already  appeared  at  the  hearing,  the  newspaper 
world  will  have  interesting  reading  when  their  testi¬ 
mony  is  made  public,  for  the  subjects  what  is  good¬ 
will,  and  what  is  its  value  in  any  newspaper,  have 
been  topics  for  heated  debates  ever  since  newspaper 
properties  have  been  the  subject  of  valuation. 

As  the  transfer  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  transfers 
to  each  beneficiary  under  the  present  law,  and  not 
upon  the  transfer  as  a  whole  as  under  the  former 
law,  discussion  is  going  on  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
testator  by  any  provision  in  his  will,  which  he  may 
lawfully  make  or  impose,  but  which  may  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  individual  transfers,  has  the  right  to 
decrease  the  value  of  the  individual  transfers,  and 
indirectly,  that  of  the  whole  transfer 

Under  the  former  law,  where  the  transfer  as  a 
whole  was  the  basis  of  the  tax,  such  question  would 
not  have  been  so  difficult  of  solution,  but  wlier^  the 
tax  is  imposed  upon  each  individual  transfer,  a  more 
.serious  question  is  presented  as  to  how  the  State 
may  impose  a  ta.x  upon  the  value  actually  left,  but 
which  reaches  the  individual  transferees  with  di¬ 
minished  values. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  individual  transferee  cannot 
be  said  to  have  depreciated  the  value  of  his  interest: 
whereas,  in  actual  operation,  the  full  taxable  value 
may  not  he  reached.  Were  there  any  way  for  the 
State  to  reach  all  other  values  which  may  not  pass 
to  the  individual,  this  question  would  not  be  raised, 
but  with  the  pre.sent  transfer  tax  law  a  curious  situa¬ 
tion  is  presented. 
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Henry  Guy  Carlton  and  a  number  of  between  distant  points  anterior  to  the  Baltimore  in  May  of  that  year  that  the 
other  literary  luminaries  won  their  first  magnetic  telegraph,  previous  to  1844,  value  of  this  new  and  wonderful  mpns 

tame  in  the  columns  of  the  Times-  none  surpassed  the  carrier  pigeon  for  of  communication  was  made  manifest 

Democrat.  speed.  Next  to  light  and  electricity,  to  the  world. 

In  1882  it  gave  relief  to  the  sufferers  these  beautiful  birds  are  the  most  rapid  VVhen  the  war  with  Mexico  opened 
from  the  great  cverffow  of  that  year,  in  their  flights.  They  were  used  in 

and  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of  1249  in  the  crusade  of  Louis  IX.  L. 

bringing  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  de-  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  Mansourah, 

stroyed  levees.  The  Ttmes-Democrat  a  pigeon  was  dispatched  by  the 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and,  by  its  per-  cens,  in  great  alarm,  to  Cairo.  Tl.i- 

sonal  effort  and  solicitations,  succeeded  pigeon  carried  this  message  under  its 

in  raising  the  money  for  the  reconstruc-  wing: 

tion  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  levee,  the  first  moment  of  starting  this  bird 

to  be  rebuilt.  enemy  attacked  Mansourah ;  a  ter- 

Beginning  in  1882,  it  had  provided  rible  battle  is  ■. 

boats  to  relieve  and  rescue  the  sufferers  Christians  and  Mussulmans.” 
from  the  great  oierflow  of  that  year, 
raising  the  $15,90(1  needed.  In  the  great 
drought  in  north  Louisiana,  where  so 
many  persons  were  threatened  with 
starvation,  it  raised  in  money  and  pro- 
visions  $IO,0(K1,  and  thus  saved  hundreds 
of  lives.  When  the  Wesson  tornado 
swept  through  Southern  Mississippi,  kill-  ‘*^9 
iiig  and  wounding  hundreds  and  causing 
thousands  of  dollars  of  damage,  the 
Times- Democrat  sent  a  train  with  phy-  “O' 
sicians,  medicines  and  supplies  aboard  it. 

It  publishes  carefully  collected  crop  ?  ^ 
news,  and  its  cotton  reports  and  its  cot- 
ton  articles  are  recognized  throughout  , 
the  world  as  authorities  on  the  subject. 


...  May,  1846,  with  the  dashing  battles 
In  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma, 
the  tidings  of  these  engagements  were 
telegraphed  from  Washington,  and  were 
This  electrify  the  people  of  the 

United  States.  With  these  brilliant  con¬ 
flicts  on  the  Rio  Grande  the  telegraphic 
era  of  the  press  really  began. 

Eighty-two  years  ago  Alorse,  coming 
.  .  from  Europe,  first  conceived  the  idea  ot 

bemg  fought  between  the  ^1,^  telegraph.  More  than  half  of  the 
i  Mucc-. :r.*n3.  business  of  the  world  is  now  transacted 

This  threw  that  city  into  a  state  of  through  its  agency,  and  most  of  the 
•eat  commotion.  Another  pigeon  was  news  of  the  universe  is  transmitted  over 

me-  its  wires,  saying  nothing  of  wireless 
ich.  communications. 

,een  The  first  thirty-six  miles  of  wire  were 
:cu-  Pi'i  up  iu  the  United  States  in  1844.  In 
are  the  year  1913  we  find  that  the  American 
ices  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  and  subsi- 
iges  diaries  have  in  the  United  States  over 
2J,  12,000,000  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  over 
which  24,000,000  messages  and  conversa- 
’  tions  were  transmitted  during  1912. 
There  are  over  28,000,000  miles  of  tele- 
f  phone  wire  in  the  world,  connecting  with 
.°  nearly  13,000,000  different  stations, 
rier  jjjgre  were  362,000,000  tel^raphic  mes- 
sages  transmitted  in  countries  outside  of 
the  United  States  during  1912,  not 
counting  in  those  of  the  submarine 
cables.  There  are  407  different  subma- 
rhis  ring  cable  lines  in  the  world,  stretching 
f  3  over  a  distance  of  226,000  nautical  miles. 
It  is  over  these  wires  and  cables  our 
newspapers  gather  most  of  the  news, 
'sfy  But  wireless  communication  beats  all 
od-  other  electrical  inventions  and  comes 
um,  nearer  being  transmission  of  thought 
iph,  from  one  mind  to  another  than  any 
method  the  world  has  ever  known.  Can 
|1  we  not  prophesy  a  little  and  say  that  it 

I  is  a  forerunner  of  some  still  greater  in- 

I  vention  that  will  be  invented  enabling 
I  man  to  communicate  direct  with  his 
I  Creator,  whose  throne  is  yet  beyond  the 

F  confines  of  our  strongest  and  most  pierc- 

i  ing  power  of  imagination?  Since  the 

A  human  mind  is  nearest  in  intelligence  to 
i  the  Creator  of  the  whole  Universe,  let 
us  console  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
j  such  a  prophecy  will  some  day  come 
true. 

With  these  electrical  connections  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  our  daily  telegraphic  dispatches. 


VARIOl-.S  MOUE.S  OF  TR.VXSM ITTIXG  IXTEI. 
I.ICF..NCE  FOR  XEWSP.VPERS — C.ARRIER 
lir.EOXS  .^XI)  II.M.LIXIXS — IXTRO- 
UCTIOX  OF  THE  TELEGR.VPH. 


THE  I.ATE  PAOE  M.  BAKES, 

Of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat, 


November,  1852,  an  afternoon  edition, 
called  the  Evening  News,  .\nothcr  pa- 
per,  named  the  Tribune,  was  founded  H 
ill  1842,  and  still  another,  a  State  Rights 
organ,  with  the  title  of  Mercury  flying 

head,  was  established  on  the  12th  ' 

of  .August,  1857.  There  was  a  penny  ' '  HBISllB 

paper,  the  Transcript,  published  for  a  ' ' 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-DEMOCRAT  | 

The  Times  appearance  Sep- 

186:S.  The  paper, 
by  Thomas  P.  May  &  Co., 
ized  to  publish  all  official  reports,  and 
was  thus  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
news.  In  1865  it  passed  into  the  hands 

It  was  one  of  the  first  papers  in  the  Mf 
country  to  issue  a  Sunday  literary  sec-  ■ 
tion  or  supplement — an  idea  since  gen-  I 
erally  adopted,  and  naturally  carried  be-  I 
yoiui  what  the  Times  did  in  l.'^6.5,  al-  B 
though  fur  that  period  it  was  a  literary 
wonder.  I'or  seven  years,  from  186'>  to  1 
lt^72,  the  Times  maintained  its  position 
as  a  leading  paper  of  New  Orleans  and 

the  South,  both  as  to  its  name  and  its  _ _  _ _ _ 

literary  articles.  It  fell  in  1872.  in  the  i-  *  r  .5° 

light  it  made  fen  the  popular  cause  ®  ® 

against  the  carpet  baggers.  In  consc-  ,,  ,  ,  ,  •  , 

quence  of  its  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Ihiladelphia  and  t  e  - 

famous  midnight  order  of  Judge  Durell.  -New  \ork  were  added  to  tht 

of  the  United  Stales  District  Court,  an  all  within  the  period  of  twent> 

order  which  overturned  the  government  y^^arsof  the  hrst  issue  of  the  News-Let- 
elected  by  the  people,  the  Times  was  with  only  a  small  increase  ir 

seized  by  order  cf  court  and  sold.  It  population  the  weekly  circulation  of 
passed  into  other  hands,  but  never  re-  these  five  papers  reached  an  aggregatt 
covered  its  circulation,  prestige  or  repu-  of  two  or  three  thousand  copies, 
tation,  and  remained  stationary  until,  in  Fast  horses  in  the  time  of  Reeside,  th( 
1881,  it  was  sold  and  consolidated  with  great  mail  contractor  in  the  days  ol 
the  Democrat.  mail  coaches;  carrier  pigeons,  with  theii 

The  Democrat  was  founded  in  1875  by  tissue-paper  dispatches  prepared  ir 
a  number  of  leading  Democrats  for  a  cipher,  locomotives,  steamboats  anc 
political  pose,  and  Roliert  Tyler,  son  of  telegraphic  lines  have  been  the  progres- 
ex-President  Tyler,  was  chosen  as  edi-  giy-g  steps  in  developing  the  physical 
tor.  Originally  a  morning  paper  it  be-  forces  of  the  world.  While  canals,  rail- 
came  an  evening  one  in  May.  18(6,  and  roads,  steamships,  telegraphs  have  occu- 
went  back  to  a  morning  edition  m  Jan-  pj^^j  minds  of  active  and  acquisitiv( 
uarv,  .”’19 businessmen,  these  same  enterprise: 

Major  E.  .V  Burke,  -^pfd  L'S,  and  entered  extensively  into  the  dream; 
ivas  consolidated  with  the  Times,  now  calculations  of  journalists,  as  nee 
the  Times-  emocrat.  essary  parts  of  the  machinery  of  well- 

Page  M.  Baker  succeeded  to  the  man- _ .  ur  u 

agement  of  the  paper  in  1.^.  and  car-  organized  newspaper  establishments 
ried  the  previous  development  to  its  Means  of  swift  communication  have  al- 
highest  point  of  success.  ^  study  m  the  offices  oi 

Erwin  Russell.  Bessie  Bislancl,  Orth  journals, 

Stein,  Jeanette  Duncan,  Willis  Abbott,  Of  all  these  means  of  communicatior 
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The  New  York  World. 


A  Talk  ho  Adverhisers  1" 

.  The  Proof  of  the  Puddin'  Is  in  the  Eatin*  .  ’  ' 

The  Railroad  that  is  most  heavily  patronized  must  run 
through  a  Good  Country 

The  Business  House  that  sells  the  greatest  volume  of  Goods 
year  after  year  must  be  a  good  House  and  handle  good  Goods. 

The  Newspaper  that  grows  in  Circulation  and  grows  in 
Advertising,  despite  already  possessing  colossal  totals,  is  as 
the  Sturdy  Oak  or  the  House  that  was  not  huilt  upon  the  Sand  and 
withstood  the  storming  of  the  Elements. 

The  New  York  World  (all  editions)  sold  over  a  Quarter  of  a 
Billion  papers  last  year — 263,860,950,  to  he  exact.  This  repre¬ 
sented  a  healthy  growth  on  all  editions.  Nearly  Nineteen  Million 
lines  of  advertising  were  printed — 18,774,393,  again  to  he  exact. 
This  is  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  ever  printed  in  one 
year  in  a  Newspaper  property. 


So  much  advertising  is  placed  Somewhere  because  Someone  needs 
Something  to  help  out  Somehow.  What  a  refreshing  change  when 
an  advertisement  is  placed  in  a  medium  like  The  World  that  offers 
the  inducement  of  Circulation  and  economically  places  before 

the  Million  the  Advertiser's  announcement. 

*«*«*♦«« 

Any  General  Advertiser  expending  money  in  the  Eastern  field 
who  has  any  doubt  on  the  score  of  the  Advertising  value  of  the 
New  York  World  owes  it  to  its  Business  to  investigate  at  once — 
The  World  will  help  him. 


The  Advertising  Columns  of  The  New  York 
World  are  as  a  Show  Window  on  a  Main  Street,  in 
Daily  View  of  Over  a  Million  Pair  of  Eyes. 
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A  Story  of  The  Associated  Press 

By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 


The  story  of  the  Associated  Press  is 
essentially  the  development  of  news- 
gathering.  and  dates  hack  to  ISIS,  the 
year  in  which  the  first  organization 
known  hy  that  name  came  into  ex¬ 
istence.  The  invention  of  the  Morse 
telegraph,  and  the  demonstration  of  its 
value,  in  18IS.  made  this  important 
phase  of  American  journalism  passible, 
fhe  first  president  of  the  .\ssociated 
Press  was  Gerard  Hallock,  and  its  first 
manager.  Dr.  .\lex.  Jones.  The  mem- 
hership  was  limited  to  six  or  seven  Xew 
^’ork  daily  papers  and  the  organization 
existed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
lilying  these  with  news  of  a  routine 
character,  though  very  .shortly  aftcr- 
war.ls  a  number  of  out-of-town  papers 
were  given  the  right  to  use  the  report. 
.\t  that  time,  however,  the  service  fur¬ 
nished  was  not  based  on  an  exchange  of 
news,  the  papers  in  the  interior  being 
merely  supplied  with  the  matter  orig¬ 
inating  in  and  about  Xew  i’ork  City 
In  those  early  days  the  field  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  limited.  Tele¬ 
graph  lines  as  yet  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber  and  limited  in  efficiency,  and  no 
less  a  nerson  than  Dr.  Jones,  in  18.V2, 
declared  as  absurd  the  contention  that 
ultimately  a  submarine  cable  would 
bring  the  news  from  Eurone.  More¬ 
over.  men  bad  not  been  trained  to  .io 
the  work  done  by  the  organization  to¬ 
day.  Xaturally.  this  resulted  in  a 
service  to  which  modern  editors  would 
give  very  little  attention.  Domestic 
news  was  often  days  old  when  it  reach¬ 
ed  the  telegraph,  and  the  news  from 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
to  he  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
the  clipper  ships  of  that  period,  which, 
though  fleet,  coubl  not  hope  to  bring 
what  is  considered  ‘‘live”  news  to-day. 

However,  editors  were  keen  upon 
scoops  even  in  those  days,  and  many 
an  effort  was  made  to  demonstrate 
the  laggardness  of  competitors.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that 
of  D.  H.  Craig  then  fighting  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Press,  who  secured  one  of  the 
earliest  scoops  in  the  hi.storv  of  modern 
journalism  by  having  li.oming  pigeons 
carry  a  dispatch  from  the  Maine  coast 
to  X'ew  York  City  much  to  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  his  rivals.  Recognizing  the 
v.alue  of  such  enterprise  Mr.  Craig  was 
elected  "eneral  manager  bv  the  .\ss'>- 
ciated  Pre.ss.  Hr.  Hallock  retired  in 
18*11.  and  Mr.  ‘Crai"  was  succeeded  in 
hy  Tames  \V.  Simonton,  David  M. 
.8tone  being  then  president. 

Tt  must  be  stated  here  that  at  this 
time  the  field  of  the  organizati  ■'n  was 
rather  limited.  The  service  consisied 
entirely  of  routine  news  very  similar 
*o  that  gi'-en  to-dav  bv  the  chy  news 
h”reaiis.  The  repart  was  made  uo  of 
shiming  market  and  snorting  items, 
.and  considerable  attention  was  naid  to 
the  tr^nsac'ions  of  Congress,  but  the 
general  news  of  the  dav,  now  for'uing 
the  major  part  of  the  .Xssociafe  l  Press 
report,  received  I'ttle  attention 

The  trans-atlantic  cable  enab'ed  the 
.•\ssaciated  Press,  in  18r»2.  to  form  an 
alliance  avith  the  Reuter  Xews  .\gencv 
of  Europe.  The  organization  bow-ver. 
was  still  owne.l  by  seven  'Xew  York 
papers  and  gathered  onlv  such  news  as 
these  wanted,  leaving  the  field  open  to 
competiti  ii  between  even  these.  The 
inland  parer;  did  not  find  this  arrange¬ 
ment  satisfactory.  The  report  was  merely 
sold  to  them  and  c  nsequently  they  had 
no  sav  w’-.atever  in  the  management  of 
the  oriraiii/Ttion.  Tn  the  end  this  Ul  to 
fraction  and  finally  the  creation  of  the 
We-tern  \ssociation  Tt  was  realized 
ultimately  that  the  Western  publishers 
ha.1  a  lust  grievance  and  two  of  them. 
Richard  Smith,  of  CincinnaC  and  W. 
H  Haldeman,  of  T^ouisville.  were 
placed  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  .\ssociated  Press,  ioining  Whitelaw 
Reiil  and  Tames  Gordon  Rennet,  who. 
together  with  Chas.  A.  Dana,  chairman, 


connections  abroad.  With  this  in  view 
an  agreemeent  was  reached  with  the 
Reuter  agency  and  this,  no  doubt, 
proved  verj-  disastrous  to  the  United 
Press.  It  was  then  realized  that  the 
Western  .\ssociation  would  gain  much 
by  securing  a  base  in  Xew  York  City, 
and  in  co-operaticn  with  Yictor  F.  Law- 
son,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  1  was 
able  to  induce  Horace  White,  of  the 
Xew  York  Evening  Post;  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  the  World,  and  John 
Cockerill,  of  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  to  join  the  organization  1  repre¬ 
sented.  \’ery  shortly  after  this  the 
Staats  Zeitung,  Morning  Advertiser 
and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  also  joined  the 
Western  Association,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Chicago  the  Associated  Press 
was  reorganized  as  a  national  institu- 
tion. 

In  time  Philadelphia  papers,  Xew 
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Englainl  papers  and  most  of  the  Xew 
York  dailies  abandoned  the  United 
Press  and  joined  the  .Associated  Press 
But  the  revenues  of  the  organization  did 
no  longer  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service.  Deficits  were  frequent  occur¬ 
rences,  and,  to  meet  them,  and  extend 
the  work  of  the  association,  the  mem¬ 
bers  subscribed  a  large  guarantee  fund. 
The  wisdom  of  this  step  was  demon¬ 
strated  immediately,  and  on  .April  8, 
181I7,  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  'Xew  York  Sun, 
made  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  assign¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  United  Press. 
On  the  same  date  between  200  and  300 
members  of  the  Unite.l  Press  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

.A  small  number  of  papers  for  one 
reason  nr  another  were  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  join  the  .Associated  Press, 
and  this  led,  and  is  leading  to-day,  to 
the  formation  of  news  bureaus  more  or 
less  efficient  but  hardly  ever  of  a  na- 
ti-onal  scope. 

In  1809  the  .Associated  Press  had 


some  difficulty  with  one  of  its  Chicago 
members,  litigation  ensued  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  court  of  Illinois  finally  rendered 
a  decision  adverse  to  the  organizati  m. 
It  became  necessary  to  organize  a  new 
.Associated  Press,  and  on  May  22,  l!MMi, 
this  new  organization  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York. 

The  .Associated  I’ress  to-day  covers  a 
wider  field  than  anv  other  similar  in¬ 
stitution  of  its  character.  Its  dispatches 
appear  in  daily  publications  having  an 
aggregate  issue  of  nearly  twenty  million 
copies,  and  the  field  covered  includes 
not  only  the  United  States  and  its  <le- 
pendencies  but  all  of  Central  .America 
and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  addition,  the  organization  maintains 
in  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents,  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  be  found  in  the  big 
cities  and  principal  ports  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world. 

.An  exchange  of  news  is  also  carried 
on  with  the  principal  foreign  news 
agencies  and  associations,  such  as  the 
Reuter  agenc.v,  the  Wolf  service,  the 
Havas  bureau,  the  Stefani  agency,  the 
Fabri  agency  of  Madrid,  the  Norsky 
agency  of  Christiania,  the  Swiss  agency 
of  Bern,  the  Svensky  a.gcncy  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  the  Correspondoiice  Bureau  of 
AMenna,  the  Commercial  agency  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  .Agence  Balcaniquc 
of  Sofia. 

The  operation  of  the  .A.ssociated 
Press,  while  a  familiar  subject  with 
many,  is  of  enough  interest  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here.  Each  of  the  860  papers 
forming  the  membership  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  exchanges  its  news  with  all 
other  member  publications  by  giving  ac¬ 
cess  to  its  reports  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  .Associated  Press.  To  make 
this  possible  a  representative  of  the 
local  office  visits  the  various  news¬ 
paper  offices,  where  he  scrutinizes 
the  local  news.  Tn  addition  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  offices  in  all  the  larger 
cities  get  the  local  city  news  re¬ 
ports.  .Acquainted  in  this  manner  with 
what  is  going  on.  the  office  sends  out 
its  own  reporter  in  cases  where  doing 
so  seems  necessary.  The  story  in  all 
cases  is  put  on  the  leased  wires  without 
delay  and  reaches  hundreds  of  tele¬ 
graph  editors  throughout  the  country 
within  a  few  minutes.  .Associated  Press 
offices  are  open  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  coun¬ 
try  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  each 
of  these  in  charge  of  a  superintendent 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Xo  less  than  40.000  miles 
of  telegraph  wire  are  leased  hy  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  expenditure  reaches 
nearly  $0,000  a  dav  throughout  the  year, 
an  outlay  which  becomes  much  greater 
in  emergencies  such  as  war  and  disas¬ 
ters.  .All  wires  of  the  association  are 
onerated  by  its  own  emnloyes.  Trunk 
lines  stretch  from  Halifax  hy  way  of 
Boston.  Xew  York.  Philadelphia.  Bal¬ 
timore,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
St.  T.ouis.  Detroit.  Denver.  Kansas  City. 
Salt  T  ake  City,  to  Seattle,  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco.  Other  main  wires  ex¬ 
tend  from  Xew  York  throiigb  Albany. 
Syracuse  and  Rochester  to  Buffalo,  and 
from  Chicago.  Tndiananolis.  Cincinnati, 
T.ouisvillc.  X^ashville.  .Atlanta.  Xew  Or¬ 
leans.  Memphis.  San  .Antonio  and  the 
Citv  of  Mexico.  St.  Paul.  Duluth  and 
other  points  in  the  North  and  North¬ 
west  are  reached  from  Chicago  by  way 
of  Slilwaukee.  Publications  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  served  from  Phil.adelphia. 
\^ile  interior  cities  of  Nebraska  and 
Iowa.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  are 
reached  hy  extensions  from  Kansas 
City.  Other  wires  radiate  from  smaller 
centers,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire 
.Ainerican  news  field  is  covered.  The 
(Continued  on  fage  58.) 


formed  the  Eastern  coiuingent.  The 
agreement  then  made  was  in  force  for 
ten  years. 

Will.  Henry  Smith,  appointed  general 
manager  by  the  new  organization,  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  service.  Telegraph  wires  were 
leased  and  operated  by  the  organization, 
and  many  improvements  generally  were 
made.  The  employes  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  more  familiar  with  the 
technical  side  of  telegraphy  than  with 
the  intricacies  of  a  good  news  report. 
Mr.  Smith  did  everything  possible  to 
overcome  this,  but  the  resulting  service 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  report 
furnished  by  the  -Associated  Press  to¬ 
day. 

Rival  organizations  of  the  -Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  came  into  existence  about 
this  time  because  membership  was  more 
exclusive  than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  de¬ 
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mands  of  the  readers  had  become  very 
insistent.  With  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  the  .Associated  Press  had 
a  contract  which  made  it  impossible  for 
competing  news  agencies  or  news  asso¬ 
ciations  to  become  very  efficient.  But 
the  coming  of  other  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  changed  this.  I’romoted  largely 
by  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Herald,  the  United  Press 
made  its  appearance,  and  allying  itself 
with  the  Central  Xews  .Agency  of  Lon¬ 
don,  became  quite  a  factor  in  the 
transmission  of  news  to  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  1802  a  compromise 
between  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  was  effecteed.  But  the 
Western  .Associated  Press  refused  to 
sanction  the  agreement  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Xew  York  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  for  some  time  c  n- 
timied  business  independently.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I  was  elected  general 
manager  of  the  Western  .\ss.ociation. 

My  'first  effort  in  office  was  directed 
towards  extending  the  -Associated  Press 
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The  Newspaper  Map 
in  Boston  Has  Chemged 


The  Herald  and  Traveler 

now  offer  advertisers  a  circulation  of  200,000 
daily.  The  Sunday  Herald  has  100,000. 
The  growth  of  these  papers  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  extraordinary,  but  if  you  know  Boston 
you  know  it  is  so. 


These  papers  are  indispensable  to  any  advertiser  who  would 
sell  to  the  best  part  of  New  England. 

Local  advertisers  know  this.  Many  national  advertisers  know 
it,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  convince  all  advertisers  that 
things  have  changed.  Meanwhile  the  advertiser  who  sees 
things  as  they  are  will  give  his  clients  greater  service  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  map  in  Boston  has  altered. 

Last  month  was  the  biggest  March  in  display  advertising  in  the 
records  of  the  HERALD.  The  HERALD  and  TRAVELER- 
HERALD  combined  printed  395,685  agate  lines  display,  a 
gain  over  March  of  last  year  of  96,456  agate  lines. 


S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


A  Few  Newspapers  of  Today 

Xeglect  of  those  requested  to  supply  the  necessary  information  ha  s  made  it  impossible  for  the  editors  to  treat  in  cxtenso  the  newspapers 
of  to-day,  leaving  this  department  for  later  consideration.  So  huge  an  undertaking  is  this  that  only  the  co-operation  of  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  could  insure  that  degree  of  e.xcellence  which  has  been  the  aspiration  of  this  issue.  Si.x  weeks  ago  letters  asking  publishers  to  furnish  us 
with  the  data  of  their  publication  were  sent  out.  Same  responded  with  the  promptness  necessary  to  insure  use  of  the  matter  in  this  issue. 

The  Editor  .\xd  Pl  ulisiiek  hopes  that  other  requests  will  meet  the  hearty  response  to  be  accorded  such  an  eftort  for  the  common  good 
of  the  press. 


THE  SPRINGFIELX)  REPUBLICAN,  reople”  the  Republican  has  faithfully  executive  ability,  but  the  basis  of  his  interference  was  felt  in  the  flooded  dis- 

The  Snrinpfield  Rentihlican  whose  steadfastly  paid  its  promised  al-  genius  lay  in  his  insistence  upon  and  tricts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  various 
^  ingneid  Kepublican,  whose  ]  „  constant  application  of  Ins  motto,  parts  of  the  South,  and  the  northern 

name  .s  a  national  synonym  for  c  pn,  “Whatever  vou  do  do  well”  He  was  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Cir- 

earless  and  mdependent  journalism.  When  the  Daily  Republican  was  and  terse  condensa-  cuits  that  are  anything  but  short-cu  s 

was  founded  m  im.  In  the  first  little  started  m  1844,  the  paper  having  fj^^^Xch lie  r^ade  one  Repub-  to  points  of  destination  are  then  estab- 

four-page  issue  were  stated  the  broad  previously  been  a  weekly,  the  editor  hing  characteristics,  lished,  and  within  the  space  of  often  a 

principles  upon  which  the  Republican  emp Wed^^  with  ^  simple  S;|,ing  attenbon  to  detail  has  made  few  minutes  the  interrupted  thread  of 

paper.”  In  that  apparently  trite  state-  the  Republican  what  it  is.  •  , 

mpnf  I, PC  ttip  cprrpt  of  tl,P  Rpn,,hliran-c  The  Samuel  Bowles  who  inspired  the 


meiit  lies  the  secret  of  the  Republican's  *  »f.  nowies  wno  msp>rea  u.e 

success.  It  has  been  made  ‘‘a  news-  establishment  of  the  Daily  Republican, 
paper”  in  the  highest  and  broadest  ^'id  who  died  in  ivas 

sense  of  the  term,  alert  and  enterpris-  among  other  qualities  for  his 

itig  in  its  search  after  news,  printing  on  page  oo.) 

the  truth  clearly  and  concisely  and  ' 

without  fear  or  favor.  By  making  it-  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS, 
self  indispensable  to  all  within  its  field  ,  ,  t  „  . 

.  ,  *  J,  L  1  ,  1  .r  I  (C  oiitiiiiicd  from  page  .>0.) 

It  has  won  and  held  a  platform  from  .  ,  ^  i  .  i 

which  to  express  its  editorial  opinions.  i'‘‘''''ve  also  utilizes  extensively  the  tele- 
The  intelligence,  breadth,  fearlessness  and  the  radio-telegraph, 

and  force  of  its  editorial  page  and  the  Between  New  York  City  and  Chicago 
high  quality  of  its  literary  features  three  leased  wires  are  operated  at  night 
have  in  turn  won  for  it  a  national  and  and  tw’o  by  day.  making  it  possible  for 
international  audience.  But  the  corner-  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  other  cities 
stone  on  which  the  Republican  is  built  nn  this  circuit  to  obtain  a  report  of 
is  the  abiding  determination  to  make  it  fib.dbd  words  or  fifty  ordinary  columns, 
serve  better  than  any  other  jiaper  anv-  roughly  speaking,  seven  pages  every 
where  else,  the  needs  of  its  own  intelli-  dav.  Elsewdiere  the  report  is  not  so 
gent  and  thrifty  community:  in  short,  voluminous,  but  liardlv  ever  goes  below 
to  make  it  first  of  all  the  best  local  lo.OOO  and  20.000  words  for  each  period 


newspaper  in  the  world. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a  busy,  pros- 


of  service,  morning  or  evening.  The 
operators  of  the  .Associated  Press  are 


nerous  citv  and  railroad  center  of  "’f"  excentional  in- 

100.000  people,  while  its  suburbs  are  so  telligence.  The  same  mus  be  said  of 
thickly  settled  that  within  a  radius  of  employes  of  the 

fifteen  miles  from  its  center  there  is  a  organization.  In  addition  o  employing 
population  of  over  2.YO.OOO.  The  Re-  organiza- 

publican  is  moreover  the  local  paper  of  avails  itself  of  every  modern  de- 

SAMUEIi  BOWliES,  2d,  1797-1851,  Western  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Con-  '  'iJn  meditate  the  transmission 

,  iipriiViit  VaII#>v  nrirttiworH  I'ntr.  Vor  of  news.  Whenever  the  occasion  makes  samuee  bowxes,  4th,  1797-1851. 

imbiiLn.”an/us\dltJr  1824"*S'‘\‘85T  mont  and  New  Hampshire  and  south-  it  necessary,  special  wires  are  leased  and  Mitor  ami  publisher^^^^^^ 

,  ,  ,  ^  ,  ward  into  Connecticut,  a  section  fam-  special  trains  and  vessels  have  on  many  Republic-an  blnce  1872. 

las  cen  made  the  representative  mde-  j^g  intelligence  and  prosperity,  occasions  been  chartered.  ^  story  is  again  taken  up.  Very  often 

pendent  newspaper  of  America.  “News-  Republican  has.  in  fact,  been  Tn  the  larger  cities,  where  several  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  accom- 

papers  when  well  conducted,  read  the  humorouslv  nicknamed  ‘‘The  Connecti-  members  of  the  association  have  to  be  panied  by  other  demands  upon  the  or- 
cditors  prospectus,  “are  at  all  times  Vallev  Bible”  and  the  name  aptlv  supplied  with  a  report,  manifolding  ganization.  Special  representatives  have 
usetui,  not  only  as  vehicles  of  general  indicates  the  regard  entertained  for  its  processes  are  used  to  insure  almost  sim-  to  be  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
intelligence  but  as  .safeguards  to  the  opinions  bv  its  own  local  constituency,  ultaneous  distribution  of  the  copy.  So  aster,  and  these  men  usually  have  to 
rignt  and  liberties  of  the  people.’  That  pnt  its  sympathies  like  its  news  are  efficient  is  the  equipment  used  by  the  exercise  great  ingenuity  and  resource- 
ttie  publication  of  a  great  newspaper  is  world-wide.  It  is  alert  to  champion  Associated  Press,  in  a  large  measure  its  fulness  in  getting  their  report  to  the 
a  public  trust  has  been  tlic  first  article  every  good  cause.  It  is  enriched  with  own  invention,  that  within  the  space  of  nearest  office. 

dueled  Ren,.I  minutcs  as  many  as  8.000  mpies  The  Associated  Press  has  obtained 

ducted  the  Republican  from  its  first  globe.  Its  aim  is  to  mirror  the  whole  of  a  news  report  may  he  reproduced,  official  recognition  in  most  civilized 
fo^anrnartv‘^o?‘fo^^r"ln”^"r"‘;  inclusiveness,  while  its  Pneumatic  delivery  systems  convey  the  countries,  and  bv  means  of  its  excellent 

lint  -  t  ^1,^'  rbli  1?  a  ®  literary  excellence  is  a  bvword  m  jour-  to  the  offices  of  the  members  methods  secures  not  only  all  the  news 

but  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nalism.  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  Bulletin  wires  connect  the  .\ssociated  at  home,  Init  also  abroad 

best  of  all  papers  in  its  news  of  athletic  Press  office  with  every  newspaper  in  the  ’ 

sports.  Its  columns  are  filled  with  the  larger  cities,  and  over  these  is  sent  all 
work  of  trained  minds  studying  every  emergency  matter  in  the  transmission 


'1 


topic  of  public  interest. 

The  Republican  has  always  been  con- 


of  which  even  seconds  count. 

To  some  extent  the  interference  of 


ducted  bv  a  .Samuel  Bowles.  The  sec-  t^p  elements  is  less  felt  by  the  .Asso- 
ond  that  name  in  family  descent  and  ciated  Press  than  perhaps  anv  other  in- 
the  founder  of  the  Renublican  had  stitution  making  such  extensive  use  of 
learned  the  printer’s  trade  and  bad  telegraph  lines.  However,  the  resource- 
some  experience  in  nublishing  a  weekly  fulness  of  its  offices  is  often  severely 
naper  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  when  in  1824  taxed  by  the  effort  to  overcome  inter- 
be  bad  his  modest  outfit,  consisting  of  ruptions.  and  it  is  nothing  unusual,  espe- 
handpress  and  type,  noled  up  the  Con-  cially  during  the  winter  time,  to  have 
necticut  River  on  a  flat  boat  to  Spring-  a  report  go  thousands  of  miles  before 
field  On  Sept.  8  nf  that  year  anneared  it  reaches  the  member  whose  office  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  Springfield  Remib-  publication  mav  be  only  100  miles  from 
bean,  then  a  weekly.  But  the  national  the  sending  office.  The  great  blizzard 
fame  and  commanding  nosition  of  the  of  1888  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
Repnblican  arc  due  nriniarilv  to  the  tween  New  York  and  Boston,  and  mes- 
work  of  Samuel  Bowles,  the'  third  of  sages,  therefore,  were  sent  from  New 
the  name  and  the  second  to  conduct  the  York  by  cable  to  London,  from  T.ondon 
paper.  In  1844.  when  but  eighteen  to  Canso.  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  there 
years  of  age.  he  ercourapcd  his  father  to  they  finally  reached  Boston.  In  ip02 
found  the  Daily  Republican.  He  was  every  wire  between  Boston  and  Phila- 
rme  of  the  great  iournalists  who  have  delphia  went  down,  and  on  this  occa- 
shed  honor  and  lusher  on  the  nrofes-  sion  special  messengers,  traveling  by 
sion.  He  crowded  into  the  fiftv-two  train,  delivered  .Associated  Press  tele- 
years  of  bis  life  tremendous  achieve-  grams  at  these  points.  .Almost  every 
ment.  making  himself  a  national  figure  winter  it  is  a  daily  occurrence  for  wires 
SAMUEE  BOWEES,  3d,  1836-28.  and  firmly  establishing  the  Republican  to  be  cripnled  on  this  continent,  and  to 
The  greut  editor  of  the  Kpringfield  a®  a  great  national  newspaper.  He  was  keep  up  its  lines  of  communication  is 
Itepublican,  1851  to  1878.  His  work  a  newspaper  genius,  with  a  nose  for  not  the  least  effort  of  the  .Associated 
gave  it  an  international  fame.  news.”  a  trenchant  pen  and  a  remarkable  Press.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  serious 


CHABEES  P.  TAFT, 


news,”  a  trenchant  pen  and  a  remarkable  Press.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  serious  Owner  of  The  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 


MjnJifjMp 


TooAT’s  iAians--rACt  ij. 


BT  JOHB  OOJITIGBLIII. 

WMklMlt«».  Ok  A>ru  l'-[A»««4at.)— 
Mfe«A  b7  rmMwt  WnsM.  UM  I^w  t^rtl 


**The  Tribune’s”  Sworn 
Statement  Made  Under 

New  Postal  Law. 


troa  tA«  T«rkuk  tb«]r  cwt  Um  wm 
IMcWBtaU  kkC  «*tU0c  M  •(•••  4uu1«ra. 
ttraw  keaka  tain  u«  Tsrka.  thus  aprmtac 
th«  «&y  tor  tbs  atoraar  fStrtf.  Not  sms  et 
tko  koak  Urowor*  rotumoA.  kat  tkoy  ko4 
Meoa»Uilto4  Uotr  okjoot.  obA  tko  Moata 
MCria  tatoatry.  (otlovtag  tloao  afur  tkon. 
AarcoA  tko  troackoa 

Hand  ia  Baad  Tlghtlad* 


Praadont— Roboft  R.  McCMtnfek.  T  8a  Doaibec*  SC.  Clikaf6k 
Vteo  PiAiidMit— Jameo  Kodoy.  7  9a  I^arbor*  8C.  Chkifa 
MaoagiBc  Editor— Bdiaid  S.  Bock.  7  9a  Dtofbont  9L,  Chkafa 
Borinea  MaaAc«r— Wm.  H.  Pittd,  7  8a  Daarboni  St.  Cbicaca 
Publisbtr-THE  TRIBUNE  COMPANY.  7  8a  D«rbotn  St. 


w”b*  }Tnat««o— 18  Tnnoat  St,  Bortoa,  Maaa  ' 

Detmicat  U^d— M8  Boylotoa  Streat  Boatoa.  Mata. 

Hatry  O.  Lloyd— Grova  HiQ  Aranaa.  NaatoartUa.  Maaa. 

Wm.  Braaa  Lkqrd— 137  North  Daafbera  Sttaat  Chlcifa 
The  tniatrco  d  tha  ratata  d  Jaaapb  MadtU  aia  Ma  twa 
danfhtart  EUnor  MediU  Pattaraoa  aad  Kaiharina  Madid 
McCormick,  and  W.  G.  BraU. 

Tba  baoaficMhm  ara  KaUmitoa  MadiD  MeCoas^  aad 
Bknor  Mcdill  Pattenoa. 

AUrrd  Cotrlaa  ia  tnotaafor  thaaatataof  AlfradCe*laa,8r. 

Wb.  Broaa  Lloyd  ia  traataa  (or  tha  aautaot  Janaia  Broat 
Jamaa  H.  Fliat  and  W.  B.  Sproat.  Traataaa.  ara  traama 
lor  John  B.  Lloyd. 

la  racard  to  Saetiea  S  el  ttm  law,  Tha  Tribtna  deaa  aet  accept 
payment  for  any  editorial  or  other  raadiac  matter  printed  aa  aaws. 

Known  boftdholdara.  mortcaflaaa.  and  other  aoeurity  holdera, 
holdlnt  t  per  cent  or  maro  «l  total  anaunt  of  bowde.  mart«acoa. 
or  other  eecuritiaai 

Thera  ara  no  booda,  mortfacet.  or  ether  aacoritiaa  out*  ' 
ataodanf  afaiaat  Tha  Triboaa  Company. 

Ararafo  twunher  of  oopiaa  of  eaeh  laauo  of  thla  publleatlo* 
aold  or  distrihutod.  throogh  the  ataila  or  atharoiee,  to  paid  auh> 


etatemanti 

DAILY . iZiSMf 

SUNDAY . . . 3(3,118 

THB  TRIBUNE  COMPANY  by 
ROBERT  R.  MeCORlidlCK.  Presdaat 
Sworn  to  aad  aabacribad  before  aaa  thia  Pint  day  of  A(^.  1918. 

(SEAL)  EVA  STREIT.  Notary  PebUo 

(My  coBuniadon  oxplna  Aac— t,  191A) 

NQTB— rkr  eMorjItarri  era  ssauim  sfett  Pefsrs  which  Arne  hssm 
westsi,  speHsi,  nAaraad.  dmpUeatsi.  dsUssrsi  et  fewy/ianaiary,  Aa  aa> 
theuts,  ei  temfUt;  which  ware  «ti«ad  er  led  sf  Ids  m  ertmef  d  Ihsir 
dsstieetie*  er  thd  restemsi  metsU.  They  eise  ere  secUum  ej  pepms 
paid  fsrhdee  wAicA  aaaaay  re  peii  hat  Area  rsfniei. 


A  INEAR-RUTURIST  RAINTIING. 


CIIDIMEI  TAX  IN  INCINEl 


VOLUNTEERS  DIE, 
BUTWINHOTORT 


Dinocritic  Liiilirs  A|rii  to 
Tiki  Dity  Off  Midi  Goodi,  ' 
Rideclii  It  n  Otliirs. 


RAW  WOOL  TO  RE  FREE 


iNts  al  Han,  Irnsil  Nuts, 
aA  Itlw  PnOicts  llicai 
ii  Oil  Saw  Class. 


LifoosWeakenlniaid'Wonin 
First’  Order  Is  Posted;  Oai- 
|ir  Waraiog  Saot  Out. 


’TRIBUNE*  UUNCH  SAVES  14 


Picks  Up  lifaiaes  fna  Imki  Xttic 
aitwi  lu*ii(  Oisirtil  Skaw- 
■latiwi,  Niw  Sikacria. 


tinais  RESEIVES  PklTT  lOSTT 


toe  mlAAle  waet  wke  aarrkaee  eleaea  Pm 
towaalaa  paraaaee. 

TmahMay  Impart  Xaata 
Mereerer.  H  le  clalmeA  titet  the  keet  treat 
eae  et  toe  aeooaolN*  PrMMec  wtieoo  a 


ITIIETICS  A  HELP  TO  YOSTIS 


Ctptnre  of  Oreat  Fort  at  Scu¬ 
tari  Made  Foaaible  b; 

200  Heroes. 


JUKE  WAY  FOE  TROOPS. 


WHEU  Trt  Will'  THERE’S  A  WAT 

—Chkepe's  Sets  Pteemh. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


A  FEW  NEWSPAPERS  OF  TO-DAY. 

(.Conlirmed  from  page  58.) 

ability  as  a  trainer  of  younger  jour¬ 
nalists.  Many,  who  later  became  powers 
in  the  profession,  gained  their  news¬ 
paper  ideas  and  ideals  under  his  exact¬ 
ing  but  inspiring  leadership.  The  fame 
which  the  Republican  then  gained  as  a 
school  for  journalists  it  has  maintained 
to  this  day.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Bowles  in  the  year  of  the  mid-century 
when  the  Republican  was  leaping  into 
strength  and  power,  was  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol¬ 
land,  the  author  and  lecturer,  many  of 
whose  best  prose  and  poetical  writings 
first  appeared  in  the  Republican.  The 
present  managing  editor  of  the  paper, 
Solomon  B.  Griffin,  was  trained  by  Mr. 
Bowles  from  1872  to  1878. 

The  present  Samuel  Bowles,  fourth 
of  the  name  and  third  to  conduct  the 
Republican,  has  been  the  publisher  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  paper  since  he 
death  of  his  father,  in  1878.  In  that 
year  he  founded  the  Sunday  Republican. 
Thus  the  Weekly  Republican,  which  is 
still  continued,  was  founded  by  Samuel 
Bowles  in  1824,  the  Daily  Republican  by 
Samuel  Bowles  in  1844,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Republican  by  Samuel  Bowles  in 
1878. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  present 
chief  the  Republican  has  undergone  a 
notable  development  in  its  mechanical 
equipment,  in  its  organization  for  the 
collection  of  news  and  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  recognized  influence.  In  thirty 
years  the  process  of  producing  a  news¬ 
paper  has  been  largely  revolutionized  by 
mechanical  improvement,  such  as  the 
telephone,  the  tvne  setting  machine  and 
rapid  presses.  The  Republican  has  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  all  new  op¬ 
portunities  to  give  better  public  service. 
I^  has  met  each  new  public  problem  with 
vigor  and  sanity  and  has  never  ceased 
to  break  new  ground.  It  has  taken 
special  pains  to  produce  an  artistic  and 
clean  sheet  typographically,  excluding 
offensive  cuts,  and  making  both  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  reading  columns  thor¬ 
oughly  attractive. 

In  recent  vears  the  Republican  has 
been  a  notably  successful  pioneer  and 
ardent  advocate  in  urging  those  munici¬ 
pal  betterments,  such  as  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds.  public  libraries  and  rnuseums. 
which  are  becoming  recognized  the 
country  over  as  of  sound  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  in  health  and  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  .^s  for  its  stand  op  broader  sub- 
iects,  with  its  growing  influence  it  has 
held  true  to  its  first  principles,  it  has 
kept  independent  in  oolit'cs.  and  it  has 
never  permitted  itself  to  become  in  any 
sense  a  class  paper.  It  has  been  con¬ 
servative  w'ben  conservatism  has  meant 
standing  fast  to  the  ideals  on  which  the 
republic  was  founded,  and  in  opposing 
the  wave  of  imperialism;  it  has  been 
radical  when  radicalism  has  meant  de¬ 
manding  for  the  people  stricter  control 
over  their  servants,  whether  public 
service  corporations  or  individual  offi¬ 
cials.  and  a  jnster  distribution  of  the 
^untra-’s  growing  wmalth. 

\  notable  development  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican’s  facilities  for  producing  a  first- 
class  newspaper  was  the  extensive  en¬ 
largement  and  radical  improvement  of 
its  plant  in  lOOfl-lfllO.  Its  office  build¬ 
ing  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  on  one  of 
•■be  most  prominent  corners  of  the  main 
business  streets  of  Springfield,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  paper,  was  at  that 
time  raise/!  from  three  stories  to  five 
stories  The  improvernents  involved  an 
expenditure  of  some  $00,000  and  took 
nearly  a  vear  to  complete.  The  paper 
is  now  provided  with  admirable  accom¬ 
modations  for  all  of  its  various  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Republican  maintains  the  price 
of  it<;  daily  issue  at  three  cents  a  copy 
or  $8  a  vear.  and  it  gives  i^s  readers  the 
worth  of  their  money  in  the  ouab'ty  as 
weM  as  the  ouantitv  of  the  product.  Its 
daily  iss”e  is  now  r<^mmonlv  twenty 
paces.  The  Sundav  Rentiblican  is  us- 
I'allv  ot  tbirtv-two  pa"es.  but  often 
more.  The  business  of  the  paper  grows 
steadily  from  vear  to  vear.  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  increasing  revenue  is 
expended  every  year  in  improving  the 


character  of  the  sheet  by  the  stren^h- 
ening  and  expansion  of  its  news  service, 
and  the  development  of  its  various  at¬ 
tractive  features. 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE. 

“The  changes  in  the  Boston  press 
since  1873,’’  writes  Gen.  C.  H.  Taylor, 
“have  been  many  and  some  of  them 
have  been  startling.  When  I  came  to 
the  Globe.  Messrs,  .\ndrews,  Pulsifer 
and  Haskell  were  the  owners  of  the 
Boston  Herald.  Col.  Charles  O.  Rogers, 
who  has  built  the  Boston  Journal  and 
made  it  the  most  successful  newspaper 
in  New  England  as  long  as  he  lived,  had 


I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  I,  with 
my  associates,  have  built  up  the  Globe 
and  have  created  its  own  constituency 
and  business  without  trying  to  capture 
the  patronage  of  or  endeavoring  to  un¬ 
dermine  any  other  newspaper. 

“In  the  fifty-one  years  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Boston  news¬ 
papers,  we  have  always  bad  substantially 
the  same  problems  that  are  now  under 
discussion.  There  were  many  persons 
yearning  for  the  ideal  newspaper  fifty- 
one  years  ago,  and  they  have  continued 
to  yearn  for  it  to  this  day ;  but  the  ideal 
newspaper  has  never  been  published. 


W.  K.  KEABST. 


been  dead  about  four  years,  and  Col. 
W.  W.  Clapp  had  succeeded  him.  Col. 
Charles  G.  Greene  was  the  editor  of  the 
Post;  Colonel  Worthington  was  still 
the  head  of  the  Traveler;  E.  F.  Waters 
was  business  manager  and  Mr.  Goddard 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 
Henry  W.  Dutton  &  Son  were  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Transcript,  and  Daniel  M. 
Haskell  was  the  able  editor. 

“The  management  of  all  of  these  papers 
has  changed,  some  of  them  many  times. 
Several  of  them  have  been  sold  to  new 
owners  at  different  periods;  but  the 
Globe  has  gone  steadily  forward  with 
‘malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all.’ 


“In  the  forty  years  that  1  have  been 
in  control  of  the  Globe  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advertisers  of  Boston  to-day  have 
been  building  up  their  establishments 
and  have  made  their  great  successes.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I 
here  and  now  acquit  them  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  control  me  or  the  Globe. 

“I  can  assure  those  of  our  friends 
who  are  filled  with  the  fear  that  adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  interests  will  control  the 
movements,  opinions  and  news  of  the 
prosperous  and  independent  press,  that 
they  need  not  lose  any  more  sleep  over 
the  Globe.  Advertisers  and  readers  alike 


know  that  they  will  be  treated  with  ab¬ 
solute  fairness  by  the  Globe,  because 
that  is  the  bed-rock  basis  on  which  this 
newspaper  has  been  conducted  for  forty 
years  and  it  is  the  rule  which  will  guide 
it  in  the  years  to  come. 

“The  shrewd  observer  of  newspapers 
and  of  human  nature  must  have  seen 
that  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
editor  determines  the  tone  of  the  news¬ 
paper  he  controls.  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
who  I  think  was  the  greatest  journalist 
this  country  has  known,  had  a  com¬ 
bative,  imperious  temper. 

“On  the  other  hand,  George  W.  Childs, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  strong  man  in  every 
sense,  as  those  who  knew  him  well  can 
testify,  vyas  an  entirely  different  type 
from  Mr.  Pulitzer.  Mr.  Childs  had  a 
cheery,  optimistic,  friendly  disposition 
toward  everybody. 

“Now.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  temperament  is  more  like  that  of 
Mr.  Childs’  than  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s.  My 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  Globe  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  attractive  and  useful  newspaper  that 
would  enter  the  home  as  a  kindly,  help¬ 
ful  friend  of  the  family.  My  tempera¬ 
ment  has  always  led  me  to  dwell  on  the 
virtues  of  men  and  institutions  rather 
than  upon  their  faults  and  limitations. 
My  disposition  has  always  been  to  help 
build  up  rather  than  to  join  in  tearing 
down.  My  ideal  for  the  Globe  is  and 
always  has  been  that  it  should  help  men, 
women  and  children  to  get  some  of  the 
sunshine  of  life,  to  be  better  and  happier 
because  of  the  Globe.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  those  who  take  the  opposite 
course,  because  we  all  usually  work  out 
our  temperaments,  as  given  to  us  in  our 
cradles,  until  we  reach  the  end  of  life. 

“I  have  always  welcomed  criticism 
fre.m  any  reader,  even  if  scribbled  with  i 
a  pencil  on  a  post  card,  as  well  as  from 
those  who  have  achieved  success  and  ' 
prominence  in  some  one  of  the  various 
avenues  of  endeavor.  During  my  years 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pul¬ 
itzer  and  Mr.  Childs  I  appreciated  ' 
and  benefited  by  their  criticisms  and  i 
suggestions.  To-day  I  am  glad  to  profit 
by  the  experience  and  views  of  Jamc; 
Gordon  Bennett,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  conduct  of  the  New  York 
Herald  in  1872,  and  has  maintained  its  j 
prestige  as  one  of  the  great  newspapers  I 
of  the  world ;  Victor  F.  Lawson,  of  the ; 
Chicago  News;  M.  E.  Stone,  general  | 
manager  of  the  .\ssociated  Press',  i 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  of 
cities;  Colonel  Nelson,  of  the 
City  Star;  Samuel  Bowles, 

Springfield  Republican ;  Clark  Howell,  j 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  many  i  ;; 
other  men  of  distinction  among  my  con-  f 
temporaries.  The  commanding  positions  || 
they  have  achieved  makes  their  opinions  j  f 
peculiarly  valuable.  !  I 

“Perhaps  my  mind  is  not  as  receptive  | 
as  it  should  be  toward  a  certain  type  of 
faultfinders  in  the  newspaper  business, 
but  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  j 
them  when  they  have  either  created  a  I 
newspaper  or  shown  their  capacity  to  | 
conduct  one  successfully.  I  fear,  how-  J, 
ever,  that  their  only  hope  lies  in  a  reali-  j’J 
zation  of  their  fond  dream  of  an  en- 
dowed  newspaper  and  a  liberal  appro- 
priation.  i 

“I  admit  that  an  endowment  would  g 
have  been  an  inestimable  boon  to  me  it  :^ 
the  first  six  years  of  my  connection;# 
with  the  Globe,  when  my  great  and  con-i| 
stant  difficulty  was  to  meet  the  weekly 
payroll,  for  some  sixty  men  and  their 
families  were  depending  on  me  to 
vide  the  means  of  paying  their  grocers’ A 
and  butchers’  bills.  I  could  stand  off  U 
creditors  in  general  with  a  cheerful  non-j^ 
chalance  after  a  little  practice  of  tbatjy 
art;  hut  these  people  depended  on 
for  their  living,  and  I  am  glad  to  say'|^: 
that  1  never  failed  them.  j: 

“After  prosperity  came  (following  >(, 
loss  of  $<)0,00()  a  year  for  five  years'  ^ 
that  nightmare  of  the  payroll  passed 
away  and  gave  me  more  time  to  develofiS 
the  general  business  of  the  paper.  I  a"’!® 
proud  now  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
men  working  for  the  Globe  and  support' 
ing  their  families  in  comfort.  j-l 

“They  are  as  united  and  happy  *1 
(.Cotttinued  on  page  64.)  i 
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SHERIFF  ASKS  AID 
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Irl'  Friends  ot  Capitol  District 
... .....  t.oo!  Measure  Alarmed  at  Fail- 


The  Knickerbocker  Press  Has  Made 
Newspaper  History  In  Albany,  N.Y. 

About  three  years  ago  those  interested  in  newspaper  and  advertising  began  to 
point  to  The  Knickerbocker  Press.  “Watch  it,”  said  they — “It’s  a  comer”  and 
“It’s  the  newspaper  that’s  putting  Albany  on  the  map,”  and  still  many  other 
pleasant  things. 

The  fact  is  The  Knickerbocker  Press  has  quickly  landed  in  the  class  of  Live  News¬ 
papers  and  “Done  things”  in  Albany — a  town  for  years  supposed  to  be  quite  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  newspaper  enterprise. 

But  Albany  really  wanted  a  REAL  Morning  Newspaper,  and  when  Hon.  Stephen  C. 
Clark  and  Judge  Lynn  J.  Arnold  bought  the  old  Press-Knickerbocker-Express,  three 
years  ago  this  June,  they  determined  to  give  Albany  and  the  Capitol  District  a  morning 
newspaper  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  less  than  three  years  the  circulation  qrew  from  2,000  net  paid  to  the  present 
net  paid  circulation  of  more  than  28,000.  This  without  the  aid  of  Premiums,  Contests 
or  any  other  false  circulation  stimulators. 

'I  he  growth  in  point  of  circulation  is  best  shown  by  the  following  authorized  and 
recognized  audits  and  investigations: 

PHENOMENAL  CIRCULATION  GROWTH  1  AUTOMOBILE  ADVERTISERS  FAVOR 


Ry  the  A.  A.  Audit — last  month  of  period  in¬ 
vestigated.  June  1912,  net  paid  24,357. 

Ry  the  Data  Co.  Audit — last  month  of  period 
investigated,  August,  1912,  net  paid  26,900. 

Ry  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Audit — last  month  of 
period  investigated,  November,  1912,  net  paid 
27,860. 


Net  paid  average  for  March,  Ihlll, 

Not  alone  in  circulation  has  The  Knickerbocker 
Press  grown,  but  the  same  phenomenal  growth 
has  been  experienced  in  all  departments  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

AND,  IN  LOCAL  ADVERTISING- 

Local  Advertising  has  shown  unprecedented  in¬ 
creases  demonstrating  clearly  the  attitude  of  the 
advertisers  “Here  on  the  field.” 

Just  for  illustration — during  the  last  six  months 
of  1912,  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of 
that  year.  The  Knickerbocker  Press  gained  298,- 
690  agate  lines  of  local  advertising.  Every  other 
Albany  newspaper  lost  in  volume  during  these 
periods  in  amounts  of  50, ,512  agate  lines  down  to 
the  loss  of  13, .'184  agate  lines — that  of  the  only 
other  morning  newspaper  in  Albany. 

During  a  period  of  eight  months  ending  March, 
1913,  The  Knickerbocker  Press  carried  154  Full- 
Page  Local  Advertisements  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Of  this  mnnber  all  but  38  were  department  store 
ads. 


THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS  I 

Tn  Automobile  Advertising  The  Knickerbocker 
Press  leads  all  other  papers  in  Albany  by  big 
margins.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  March,  1913, 
volumes. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  .'\ntomobile  Ad¬ 
vertising  . 1,819  in. 

Times-Union  Automobile  Advertising...  518  “ 

Journal  .Automobile  Advertising  .  314  “ 

.Argus  Automobile  Advertising . None. 

WONDERFUL  REAL  ESTATE  SHOWING 

In  Real  Estate  Advertising  The  Knickerbocker 
Press  has  been  chosen  to  carry  the  greatest  vol¬ 
ume.  This  may  be  illustrated  with  the  March, 
1913,  totals. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  Real  Estate  Ad¬ 
vertising  . 2,422  in. 

Times-Union  Real  Estate  Advertising  ...  973  “ 

Journal  Real  Estate  Advertising .  524  “ 

■Argus  Real  Estate  Advertising .  182  “ 

A  CLASSIFIED  RECORD 

Tn  Classified  Advertising — The  Knickerbocker 
Press^has  grown  to  be  recognized  to  be,  by  long 
odds.^the  classified  advertising  medium  of  the 
Capital  District.  These  figures  prove  it — 

Number  of  “Want  Ads”  published  during 

six  months  ending  Dec.  31.  1910 . 8,790 

Number  of  “Want  Ads”  published  during 

six  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1911 . 21,924 

Number  of  “Want  Ads”  published  during 

six  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1912 . 42,225 
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Need  there  be  any  further  question  of  The  Knickerbocker  Press 
being  The  Foremost  Daily  and  Advertising  Medium  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  ? 
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The  Wattersonian  Creed. 


tv  e  are  living  in  an  epoch  not  of 
miracles,  but  of  mechanics;  of  multiludinous 
social,  scientific,  and  professional  complexi¬ 
ties,  and  Instead  of  Its  being  true  that  a 
man  of  parts  gets  on  faster  and  fares  better 
ivithout  assistance  and  encouragement,  the 
reverse  is  true. 

«  «  « 

Notv  it  is  given  the  journalist  to  be  at 
once  the  lion  and  the  artist,  a  creator  and 
a  critic;  to  depict  his  otvn  profession;  to 
extol  and  magnify  it;  to  tvrite  It  up,  as  the 
saying  goes;  and,  despite  some  occasional 
delinquencies  and  disfigurements  in  his 
methods,  he  has  used  this  advantage  so 
Industriously  and  at  times  so  sl^ilfully  that 
journalism  has  come  to  be  ivhat  it  ivas 
not  tvhen  he  first  gave  out  the  conceit — “a 
veritable  Fourth  Estate." 

«  «  « 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  obtained  at 
length  even  more  securely  by  the  vic¬ 
tories  It  is  achieving  over  dependence  and 
subsidy  than  by  the  liberality  of  the  laivs 
ivhich  guarantee  it.  Is  a  sort  of  popular 
religion 

*  *  *  “a  map  of  busy  life. 

Its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns." 

*  *  « 

/  am  fully  persuaded  that,  tal^e  it  all 
for  all,  the  journalism  of  America  is  the 
Very  best  In  the  ivorld. 

*  *  * 

You  might  as  well  put  an  ear  trumpet 

to  a  rose  and  expect  to  draw  its  essence 
as  hope  to  gather  the  public  sense  In  the 
Way  of  the  stilted  person  on  the  tripod. 

"To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net. 

To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer, 

IV ere  wisdom  to  It." 

*  *  * 

It  can  be  said  of  the  American  press — 
that  It  has  a  jovial,  happy  faculty  of 

standing  by  the  Weal(  and  resisting  the 
strong,  of  .satirizing  the  wielded,  exposing 
the  base,  detecting  the  false,  and  cheering 
the  unfortunate. 

*  *  * 

IV e  have  heard  a  deal  of  late  years 
about  personal  and  impersonal  journal¬ 
ism.  In  the  press  of  America  we  must 
needs  have  an  abundance  of  personal 
journalism;  it  is  an  appendage  to  our  con¬ 
dition  as  Well  as  an  offspring  of  oar  char¬ 
acter. 

*  *  * 

The  functions  of  the  politician  and  the 
journalist  are  totally  different. 

«  «  « 

There  is  impersonal  journalism  in  Eng¬ 
land,  because  the  English  press  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  scholarly  dummies. 

*  *  * 

The  journalist — is  surely  not  to  be 
blamed  for  going  in  at  the  front  door, 
instead  of  creeping  around  by  way  of  the 
hac^  alley,  nor  to  be  stigmatized  for  bold¬ 
ine  f-ls  head  up  In  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  non  sibi,  sed  loti  genitum  so  credere 
^undo. 

«  «  * 

The  axiom  of  newspaper  sucerss  is 
news. 

*  *  * 

How  can  a  man  realize  this  character 
who  submits  to  the  tacit  corruption  and 
quasi  indignity  of  free  ride  over  a  railroad, 
which  gives  it  in  order  that  it  may  he  able 
to  command  bis  silence  or  his  support;  or 
a  free  admision  into  a  theater,  which  is 
meant  to  secure  an  unfaithful,  compli¬ 
mentary  notice  of  the  performance  next 
morning. 

*  9  * 

The  dead -head  system,  the  dead-beat  sys¬ 
tem,  licensed  and  encouraged  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  subsidies  and  favors  allowed  the 
press  and  tolerated  by  journalists,  k^eps 
the  newspapers  in  a  hopeless,  poverty- 
striclfen  way. 

*  •  • 

/  will  collect  the  news  industriously ;  / 
will  express  my  opinions  fearlessly  hut  re¬ 
sponsibly;  I  will  accept  no  indulgences  not 
given  my  neighbors;  I  will  not  he  slapped 


on  the  had;  nor  be  sneared  at  as  a  sort 
of  Cheap  John,  a  public  pensioner,  who 
lives  partly  by  his  wits,  partly  by  the  offal 
thrown  out  to  the  yard-dogs  who  congre¬ 
gate  about  the  court  house-railroads — side 
shows. 

*  *  * 

The  paper  that  cannot  live  except  on 
favor  and  charity  ought  to  die. 

«  *  * 

There  ought  to  be  one  fixed,  undevlating 
scale  of  advertising  prices,  inexorable  to 
the  advertising  agent  and  the  home  adver- 


I  am  not  so  good  a  party  man  as  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  theory  that  politics  is  war. 

*  *  * 

Throw  off  the  old  execrable  badge,  faded 
and  tattered  and  worm-eaten  by  its  dis¬ 
honoring  memories  and  inscriptions,  for  that 
other  badge,  that  insignia  of  rani(  and  power, 
which  says:  "I  am  no  man's  slave.  /  am 
a  man  among  men.  The  roof  above  me 
is  my  own.  This  threshold  is  mine;  and, 
holding  no  commission  but  that  which,  sent 
from  heaven,  malfes  me  a  spoi^esman  for 
my  fellowmcn,  and  having  no  weapons  ex- 


coz>oin:z.  heitkt  watte&son. 


tiser ;  reasonable  on  its  face  and  not  to  be 
altered. 

«  «  » 

People  do  not  advertise  with  us  because 
they  love  us.  They  insert  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper  as  they  hang  a  sign  in  a 
street. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  great  fight  before  us  for 
liberty;  a  fight  as  old  as  the  hills.  The 
fight  of  the  poor  against  the  rich;  the  fight 
of  the  weal(  against  the  strong;  and  the 
fight  of  the  people  against  the  corporations. 

»  «  « 

/  malie  no  plea  for  that  sort  of  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism  which  represents  the 
caprices  of  a  single  editor  and  piques  itself 
on  its  immunity  from  obligations  of  every 
sort. 

«  «  « 

/  am  myself  a  fairly  good  party  man,  hut 


cept  a  handful  of  types,  I  am  able  to  defy 
the  world  that  proposes,  unbidden,  to  cross 
it,  because  I  am  supported  by  an  invincible 
army,  ready  to  rally  at  a  moment's  notice 
for  the  defense  of  itself,  which  is  my  de¬ 
fence."  /  believe  in  that  sort  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  /  believe  that  that  sort  of  jour¬ 
nalism  will  come  to  be  believed  in  by  every 
man  who  edits  and  reads  a  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

The  new  order  of  impersonal  journalism, 
with  it  ideas  of  commercial  honor  and  of 
public  obligation,  has  not  quite  adjusted  it¬ 
self  to  its  enlarged  habitation  and  richer 
apparel.  It  is,  to  take  another  illustration 
from  my  beloved  Bluegress  country,  as  a 
thoroughbred  yearling  that  feels  his  oats 
and  i^/cits  and  bites  his  trainer,  yet  has  the 
sure  making  of  a  Derby  winner. 

The  scandal  monger  will  in  time  he  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  category  of  the  unprosperous  as 


well  as  the  disreputable,  and  the  detective 
be  driven  out  of  the  newspaper  service, 
where  he  should  have  no  place,  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  police,  where  he  alone  belongs. 

*  *  * 

We  can  as  little  expect  that  each  news¬ 
paper  Worker  shall  be  a  gentleman  as  that 
each  lawyer  and  each  doctor  shall  he  a 
gentleman;  but  manly  conduct  and  aspira¬ 
tion  should  fix  the  rule,  the  brutal  and  Vul¬ 
gar  the  exception,  the  journalistic  brand  no 
less  accepted  and  honorable  than  that  of 
physic,  divinity  and  jurisprudence. 

*  *  * 

The  leading  editorial,  whose  disappear¬ 
ance  is  predicted  and  whose  decline  Is 
obvious,  has  suffered  most  by  the  transi¬ 
tion  process  from  the  personal  to  the  im¬ 
personal.  There  was  exhilaration  In 
pistols  and  coffee.  The  duello  was  more 
interesting  and  less  expensive  than  the 
libel  suit.  The  good  old  times  of  gun- 
clay  are,  alas,  no  more.  If  a  gentleman 
nowadays  shoots  another  gentleman  they 
call  it  murder.  Most  of  us  have  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  some  of  us  even  to  be 
trained  to  it. 

«  »  » 

/  do  not  Wonder  that  the  wooden  nut¬ 
meg  affair  in  big  type,  which  for  the 
most  part  defaces  the  editorial  page,  as  it 
Is  called,  having  nobody  behind  it,  and 
neither  continuity  of  purpose  nor  the  spirit 
of  intellectual  rectitude  and  accountability, 
has  fallen  into  discredit.  It  might  as  well 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  no  longer  an 
effective  nor  an  engaging  arm  of  the 
service.  But  the  rationale  of  the  day's 
doings  rendered  with  good  sense  and  in 
good  faith,  by  a  self-respecting,  conscien¬ 
tious  writer,  will  always  command  atten¬ 
tion  and  be  worth  its  space ;  and  as  this 
is  done  with  power  or  charm  will  It  rank 
in  drawing  and  selling  quality  with  the 
news  features.  Success  may  be  attained 
without  it,  but  not  distinction  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

*  *  * 

News,  like  victuals,  may  be  served  hot 
and  savory  or  raw  and  unsavory;  a  ruddy 
murder  may  be  ruined  In  the  roasting,  and 
a  scandal  wholly  spoiled  by  a  figurative 
excess  of  oil  and  garlic. 

*  *  * 

Newspapers,  with  the  law,  should  as¬ 
sume  the  accused  innocent  until  proved 
guilty;  should  be  the  friend,  not  the 
enemy,  of  the  general  public;  the  de¬ 
fender,  not  the  invader,  of  private  life 
and  the  assailant  of  personal  character, 

*  *  * 

The  newspaper  is  not  a  commodity  to 
be  sold  over  the  counter  like  dry  goods  and 
groceries.  It  should  he,  as  it  were,  a 
keeper  of  the  public  conscience.  Its  rating 
professional,  like  the  ministry  and  the  law, 
not  commercial,  like  the  department  store 
and  the  bucket  shop.  Its  workers  should 
be  genlletnen,  not  eavesdroppers  and 
scavengers. 

*  *  * 

Look  think  twice  before  con¬ 

signing  a  suspect  to  the  ruin  of  printer's 
Ink;  to  respect  the  old  and  defend  the 
weak  and,  lastly,  at  all  times  to  be  good 
to  the  girls  and  square  with  the  boys,  for 
hath  It  not  been  written,  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^" 

The  cub  in  the  city  department  who  does 
not  consider  a  dog  fight  a  thing  of  beauty 
ind  a  joy  forever  may  not  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment,  but  he  is  in  constant  danger 
of  discharge.  In  no  other  way  can  he  get 
his  perspectives  adjusted.  From  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  canines  to  the  quarrels  of  icings, 
from  hell  to  breakfast  and  back  again, 
through  a  system  of  regular  geometric  prog¬ 
ression,  he  arrives  at  the  hang  of  it,  begin¬ 
ning  as  “scoopy"  to  end  as  managing 
editor;  acquiring  experience  with  his  loco¬ 
motion,  judgment  with  his  lengthening  legs, 
and  if  he  be  a  young  fellow  of  genius  with 
pen  or  pencil,  ultimately  signalizing  himself 
by  exceptional  performance  upon  larger  and 
more  remunerative  fields. 
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IN  PITTSBURGH 

The  Gazette  Times 

is  the  oldest  paper,  having  been 
established  in  1786. 

The  Chronicle  Telegraph 

is  the  oldest  afternoon  newspaper, 
starting  publication  in  1841. 

Besides  being  the  oldest  newspapers  both  are  leaders  in  their 

respective  fields. 

THE  GAZETTE  TIMES,  daily,  has  a  larger  cir¬ 
culation  than  the  other  Pittsburgh  English  morning 
papers  combined.  On  Sunday  it  leads  by  many 
thousands. 

THE  CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH  has  the  larg¬ 
est  home-delivered  circulation  of  all  the  Pittsburgh 
afternoon  newspapers. 


Special  Representatives 


J.  C.  WILBERDING 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 
Mailers  Building,  Chicago 
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A  FEW  NEWSPAPERS  OF  TO-DAY. 


{Continued  from  page  60.) 


BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT. 


■  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  has 

passed  the  fourscore  mark  set  by  the 
psalmist,  and  conversely  as  its  years  in¬ 
crease  it  grows  in  size,  in  vigor  and  in 
the  hearts  of  its  loyal  clientele.  It  was 
established  in  1830  by  Dutton  &  Went¬ 
worth,  and  its  first  editor  was  Lynde  M. 
Walter,  who  upon  his  death  in  1842  was 
succeeded  by  his  sister,  Miss  Cornelia 
M.  Walter.  Five  years  later  Epes  Sar¬ 
gent,  the  well  known  author,  became  the 
editor,  and  in  1853  Daniel  Haskell  as¬ 
sumed  editorial  control  and  continued 
to  direct  its  columns  until  his  death  in 
1874.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fox,  who  had 
been  the  latter’s  assistant,  was  the  di¬ 
recting  force  until  the  next  year,  when 
the  staff  was  reorganized,  and  many 
whose  names  are  well  known  to  the 
present  generation  were  borne  upon  its 
LAWSOK  rolls.  The  late  William  A.  Hovey  be¬ 

came  its  managing  editor;  Charles  E. 
ers  in  1860  and  remained  such  to  the  Hurd,  the  literary  editor;  Edward  H. 
time  of  his  death  in  1807,  entered  the  Clement,  its  musical  and  dramatic  edi- 
service  of  the  paper  as  reporter.  tor;  Benjamin  F.  Priest,  its  city  editor; 
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Send  for  a  Report  on 

Your  Distribution  in  Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  just  completed  investigations  on  the 
sale  of  the  merchandise  that  is  selling  best  in  Minneapolis  in  the 
nine  lines  of  trade  specified  below. 

These  reports  give  statistics  on  the  possible  distribution,  together  with 
the  present  distribution  of  advertising  possibilities  as  reported  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  themselves. 

They  show  the  probable  proportion  of  goods  being  bought  in  this  most 
important  market,  from  you  and  from  your  competitor. 

DO  YOU  WANT  ONE  OF  THESE? 

Check  the  report  you  wish  and 
write  to-day. 

1 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
DRUG  TRADE. 

2 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
GROCERY  TRADE. 

3 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
HARDWARE  TRADE. 

4 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
SHOE  TRADE. 

5 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
DRY  GOODS  TRADE. 

6 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
MEN’S  CLOTHING  TRADE. 

7 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
FURNITURE  TRADE. 

8 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
JEWELRY  TRADE. 

9 — Report  on  what  is  sold  by  the 
CIGAR  TRADE. 


Eastern  Representative  GERALD  PIERCE  '  Western  Representative 

J.  C.  WILBERDING  .  .  C.  GEORGE  KROGNESS 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City  Manager  of  Advertising  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sworn  Circulation  Statement  of  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  made  to  the  government. 

Daily— 104,171.  Sunday— 148,016. 

They  Shop  in  the  Tribune  Before  They  Shop  in  the  Store 


The  facts  will  surprise 
some  manufacturers  and 
please  others. 


Write  for  your  copy 
of  these  reports  and 
draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions. 
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summer  street,  and  these  are  still  las  and  Foss.  The  resources  of  the  AB«r»r'iAx  o  * 

ed  by  the  American.  The  .\mcr-  American  have  always  been  employed  ASSOCIATION, 

as  at  the  start  of  that  aggressive  to  the  fullest  extent  to  obtain  the  news  By  Lincoln  B.  Palmer, 

which  characterized  all  of  Mr.  of  the  world  at  any  cost,  and  to  cover 

t’s  publications.  The  issues  in-  events  of  special  interest  to  Boston  in  During  the  years  preceding  188C  there 
frequent  editions  throughout  the  its  own  unique  manner,  it  has  sent  "ere  several  editorial  and  telegraphic 
id  a  Sunday  edition,  the  former  its  correspondents  into  every  field,  at  press  associations  in  existence,  hut  no 
for  one  cent  and  the  latter  for  home  and  abroad,  where  events  of  mo-  organization  of  the  business  interests  of 
mts.  ment  to  its  Boston  renders  were  trans-  the  various  newspapers  with  a  natural 

issuing  of  the  first  Boston  .\me'‘-  piring.  Its  columns  contain  more  pic-  result  tliat,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  oi 
as  an  interesting  event.  The  press  tures  than  are  published  in  any  other  co-operation,  many  losses  were  incurred 
arted  b>  Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  then  newspaper,  its  aim  being  to  amuse  as  'n  the  publishing  branch  of  the  business, 
nor  of  the  State.  As  it  happened,  well  as  to  instruct.  During  that  year  W.  H.  Brearley,  of 

nor  Bates  was  necessarily  present  \a/ii  Miiur^xroM  cvfp'v  FVFwiwr'  the  Detroit  Evening  News,  in  an  ad- 

leeting  of  bank  directors  in  East  _  ‘  dress  before  the  National  Editorial  As- 

1  on  the  forenoon  when  the  first  Every  Evening,  although  its  fir^st  issue  sociation  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cincin- 

can  was  to  be  printed,  and  could  bears  date  of  September  4,  1871,  lays  nati,  Feb.  24,  1880,  advocated  the  forma- 
:  in  the  press  room  to  touch  the  claim,  by  reason  of  purchase  and  ab-  tion  of  a  publishers’  association  com¬ 
posed  of  those  newspapers  that  made 
public  their  actual  circulation  and  main- 
tamed  advertising  rates. 

until  July  the 

month 

the 

States  a 

prn- 


H.  N.  K£Z.XiOOO. 

l.'^72.  the  Transcript  has  never  sus¬ 
pended  publication  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.. 

I  roin  the  first  it  has  been  distinctly  a 
Boston  newspaper.  W  bile  it  covers  fully 
the  news  of  th;  world,  it  deals  at 
length  with  every  phase  of  Boston  life 
that  appeals  to  the  better  elements  and 
holds  a  unique  position  not  only  in  Bos¬ 
ton  new.spaperdom  but  in  that  oi  New 
England. 

To  enumerate  it.=  conspicuous  contrib- 
during  its  career  would  be  to  name 


attended  by  seven  publishers,  one  oi 
whom,  Mr.  Brearley,  held  proxies  from 
twenty- four  publications. 

.\  committee  appointed  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  energetically  followed  up  the  work 
with  the  result  that  a  convention  was 
held  at  the  I’owers  Hotel,  Rochester, 
N.  V.,  Feb.  It),  18!»7,  at  whicli  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  I’ublishers'  -Association 
was  organized  with  a  membership  of  74. 

To-day  the  membership  exceeds  .TiO 
and  comprises  practically  every  newspa¬ 
per  of  importance  published  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  During  the 
twenty-six  years  of  its  activities  it  has 
been  a  great  and  consistent  factor  in 


utor; 

all  the  leading  writers  in  art,  drama, 
science,  history,  economics  and  a  dozen 
other  subjects.  It  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  comprehensive  treatment  of  im¬ 
portant  events  in  daily  history',  and  the 
number  of  pages  issued  day  by  day  is 
gauged  by  the  amount  of  news  matter 
which  it  has  to  present  to  its  readers. 

.•\s  early  as  18110  nearly  the  whole  of  u  i  •  lilt  dvitdiitta  iiiavjt  111  lilt  puuiisiiiii^ 

on^  issue  was  devoted  to  the  speech  of  started  the  press.  But  this  sorption,  to  active  connection  with  the  business  it  has  not  departed  from,  Lut 

Daniel  Webster,  who  had  been  engaged  ditnculty  was  easily  overcome.  A  tele-  early  journalism  of  the  country.  I- or  it  has  strictly  maintained,  the  principles  of 
as  snecial  nrosecutor  in  the  celebrated  S^aph  wire  yvas  strung  into  the  room  in  includes  within  itself  these  other  news-  itc  founders 

Knajp  murrr  trial  at  Salem.^1^  iiast  Boston,  where  the  bank  directors  papers  of  the  city  of  Wilmington:  it  “"ovMes  a  second  clearing  house 

he  made  his  famous  declaration  concern-  pressing  a  telegraph  key  The  Delaware  Gazette,  established  in  the  business  den  irtments  of  all  of 

ing  one  of  the  accused  that  “Suicide  is  4h^re  Governor  Bates  started  the  press  1784 ;  made  a  daily  in  -ylay,  1872,  and  j.c  niembers  and  protects  them  in  the 

confession.”  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  that  printed  the  first  issue.  purchased  by  Every  Evening  and  united  event  of  labor  difficulties, 

who  was  a  poor  printer  and  without  the  rhe  paper  was  a  success  from  the  with  the  latter  paper  December  10,  1883.  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  »  i  r 

means  to  fight  the  ^se  of  anti-slav-  start.  The  circulation  the  first  day  yvas  The  Delaware  Journal,  established  pi  1:°  °  ^  wil! 

erv,  yvas  given  the  use  of  the  Transcript  "lore  than  100, (KK),  and  it  has  steadily  April  24,  18'J7 ;  the  Delavvare  Statesman,  .  i  tr,  'if 

columns,  and  all  of  the  prominent  «toyy'ti  since  that  time  until  now  it  established  in  1885  and  united  with  the 

yy-riters  of  the  times  have  sought  its  reaches  four  times  that  figure.  Delaware  Journal  the  ame  year;  the  Publishers  many  thousands  of  dollars, 

pages  as  a  medium  for  reaching  thinking  At  all  times  it  has  taken  up  the  cause  Journal  and  Statesman  was  purchased  “  supplies  its  niembers  with  accurate 
people.  of  the  people,  and  has  gained  favor  yvith  by  and  incorporated  into  Every  Evening  und  timely  cx^^dit  information  and  care- 

xup  nrkcxrkM  AMc-Dir' am  ‘be  masses.  Its  columns  have  teemed  May  1,  1872.  jully  supervises  advertising  agencies.  It 

I  Mt  tSUMUiN  Alvit:.Kll,Ani.  with  arguments  in  printed  word  and  pic-  The  Wilmington  Commercial  yvas  uas  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
For  five  or  six  years  prior  to  1904,  ture  that  had  for  their  object  the  benefit  established  October  1,  18G8,  and  pur-  against  the  vocation  of  the  press  agent 
William  Randolph  Hearst  had  been  mak-  of  the  people  at  large..  It  began  this  chased  and  absorbed  by  Every  Evening  ^ud  yearly  saves  ntembers  thousands  of 
ing  a  strong  bid  tor  patronage  in  New  fight  by  attacking  the  gas  interests  and  April  2,  1877.  dollars  by  its  exposure  of  frauds. 

England  with  his  Neyv  A'ork  .American  later  became  the  champion  of  the  yvork-  Every  Evening  yvas  the  pioneer  of  The  association  is  a  unit  that  makes 

and  Neyv  A’ork  Evening  Journ.al,  and  ing  people  by  demanding  shorter  hours,  vigorous,  aggressive  and  enterprising  possible  a  concerted  action  for  the  up- 

had  obtained  so  large  a  following  that  better  sanitary  conditions  in  shops,  more  journalism  in  Wilmington.  It  was  the  lift  of  the  profession,  and  along  per- 
he  determined  to  enter  the  field  with  a  safeguards  for  working  men  and  women  first  paper  to  take  a  regular  telegraphic  fectly  legal  lines  its  achievements  have 
paper  yvhich  should  be  edited  and  issued  and  laws  that  would  protect  women  and  service  or  to  use  the  telegraph  effectively  demonstrated  the  benefits  to  be  obtain- 
in  Boston.  The  result  was  the  estab-  children.  It  also  made  a  fierce  attack  as  one  of  its  news  agencies.  During  its  ed  by  close  co-operation,  the  absence  of 

lishment  of  the  Boston  American,  which  upon  the  lobby  at  the  State  House  and  career  it  has  steadily  progressed.  which  led  to  its  organization. 
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YOUR  SHARE  IN  MILUONS  OF  DOLLARS 

Now  being  spent  in  San  Francisco  in  preparation 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  can  be  had  by 
advertising  in  the 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

which  covers  its  field  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
one  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

The  EXAMINER  is  the  only  newspaper  in  America,  exclusively  morning 
or  evening,  selling  at  more  than  1  c.  per  copy,  with  more  than  1 00,000  net 
paid  Daily  circulation. 

The  statement  to  the  U.  S.  Government  of  April  7,  1913,  was  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 

OF 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Published  Daily,  including  Sunday,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912 

Name  of  Post  Office  Address 

Editor,  President,  DENT  H.  ROBERT,  3300  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  F.  BOGART,  16  Fifth  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Managing  Editor,  C.  S.  STANTON,  2255  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

~~  Business  Manager,  C.  S.  YOUNG,  2822  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Publisher,  EXAMINER  PRINTING  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  i  per  cent, 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.) 

WILLIAM  R.  HEARST,  New  York  City 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders,  holding  i  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities:  NONE. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  this  statement.  (This  information  is  required  from 
daily  newspapers  o  nly.) 

Daily,  103,T02  Sunday,  19T,303 

(”wo“n  t'S’)  dent  H.  ROBERT,  Publwher 

The  Daily  circulation  110,100  The  Sunday  circulation  212,500 

H.  D.  HUNTW.  220  Rftb  ht..  NEW  YOU  W.  W  WIEOH,  Hewl  BUt-  CHICAGO 
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THE  JACKSON  PATRIOT. 

In  the  summer  of  1644  \\  ilbur  h. 
Storey,  a  native  of  Middlehury,  V  t., 
came  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  from  South 
fiend,  Ind.,  and,  in  company  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Reuben  S.  Cheney, 
started  as  a  weekly  newspaper,  tlie 
Jackson  I’atriot,  now  the  oluesi  sur¬ 
viving  newspaper  under  its  original 
name  in  the  city  and  count 

Mr.  Storey  became  its  editor,  and  by 
his  incisive  and  tearless  editorial,  inaue 
the  Patriot  one  ol  tlie  leading  jJeiiio- 
cratic  journals  m  the  State.  Mr.  istorey 
went  to  the  ownership  and  editorsiiip 
of  the  Detroit  f  ree  Press  in  feUruary, 
and  for  eight  years  made  it  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  and  prosperous 
newspapers  in  tlie  State  bordering  oil 
the  Great  Lakes. 

in  16bl  he  sold  the  Pree  Press  and 
went  to  Chicago  and  Uougnt  tne  ainiost 
uetunct  Chicago  limes,  and  by  ins  nias- 
teriul  genius  lor  newspaper  worK  niaue 
It  one  ot  tne  great  journals  oi  ins  tune. 

.dr.  Storey,  wlio  gave  tlie  Patriot 
SUCH  a  wide  reputation  tlirougiioui 
.viichigaii,  ranked  scarcely  below  liorace 
Greeley,  Janies  Gordon  i>ennett,  diaries 
.A.  Uana,  flenry  J.  Kaymond  and  Josepii 
Medill. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Jackson 
was  the  i'atriot,  started  as  sucii  u^ 
Storey  and  dieiiey,  jan.  IS,  1S4B,  one 
week  after  the  advent  ol  the  then  '  woti- 
derlul,  magnetic  telegraph,'  wliicn 
brougiit  news  Ironi  all  parts  oi  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ihere  was  energy  and  eiitliusiasni 
111  the  new  project  in  plenty,  but  sup¬ 
port  was  lacking,  and  tlie  daily  issue 
lasted  but  two  weeks,  'llie  weekly  was 
continued  without  a  skip  to  Peuruary, 
ibiO,  when  Its  list  was  merged  with  us 
daily  issue.  'Ihe  Patriot  as  a  daily  was 
permanently  establishc'd  on  -\ug.  2o, 
16  id. 

It  has  had  for  its  editors  several 
splendid  men,  ot  whom  there  are  now 
living  liaxter  L.  Carletoii  and  lion.  Ld- 
ward  W.  llarber.  the  lornier  retired  in 
ISSb,  and  Uie  latter,  .Mr.  liarber,  al¬ 
though  nearly  eighty-four  years  old,  is 
actively'  engaged  as  a  writer  on  the 
newspaper  and  i.c  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  pubiislimg  It. 

Mr.  liarber  had  a  thorough  training 
in  the  school  of  journalism.  Learned 
to  set  type,  and  tilled  every  position  on 
the  newspaper.  Was  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  a  number  of  the  great 
dailies;  was  reading  clerk  of  the  Ra¬ 
tional  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and 
during  Grant's  administration  was  made 
ihiru  Postmaster  General.  During 
his  administration  he  gave  the  coun¬ 
try  Its  first  registered  pouch  system  of 
dispatching  mail,  the  postal  card  and 
several  other  innovations  of  the  time. 
.Mr.  liarber  is  still  a  young  old  man, 
and  is  lully  abreast  of  the  times. 

In  January,  18110,  the  Patriot,  in 
keeping  with  its  progressive  spirit,  in¬ 
augurated  a  system  of  delivery  of  its 
daily  paper  to  the  farmers  of  Jackson 
County.  It  established  four  direct 
routes  and  one  relay  route.  These  routes 
were  laid  out  to  cover  the  territory 
north,  east,  south  and  west,  and  the 
Patriot  was  delivered  by  carrier  on 
horseback  every  day,  except  Monday,  in 
the  early  morning  hours.  These  routes 
antedated  the  Government’s  rural 
routes,  and  were  continued  until  the 
rural  free  delivery  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Jackson  County.  One  of  the 
Patriot’s  routes  was  chosen  as  the  first 
to  secure  rural  free  delivery  from  the 
government  in  Michigan.  This  novel 
system  of  newspaper  delivery  attracted 
wide  attention  to  the  Patriot  from 
newspaper  and  advertising  men  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  simply  men¬ 
tioned  here  to  show’  the  orogressiveness 
of  one  daily  country  paper  of  that  time. 

The  Patriot  to-day  is  just  as  w'idely 
known  for  its  clean  journalism  and  prog¬ 
ressiveness  as  at  any  period  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  E.  W.  Barber,  president  of  the 
Patriot  company,  has  been  connected 


with  its  destinies  since  1882;  James 
Frank,  its  secretary  and  managing 
editor,  since  1884,  and  Milo  \V.  W  hit¬ 
taker,  as  manager  and  treasurer,  since 
1889. 

THE  DES  MOINES  CAPITAL. 

The  Des  Moines  Daily  Capital  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1882,  the  founders  being 
\V.  H.  Fleming,  B.  F.  .A.rnold  and  W. 
H.  Llewelh-n,  afterward  Governor  of 
Kan.sas. 

The  paper  has  had  several  owners 
since  it  was  established.  One  of  its 
first  editors  was  Hon.  J.  R.  Sage,  w'ho 
for  many  years  has  been  the  State  and 
Federal  crop  reporter  at  Des  Moines, 
and  whose  reports  have  been  noted  for 
their  reliability.  Mr.  Sage  made  the 
Capital  brilliant  in  its  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  early  owners  were  succeeded  by 
W.  C.  Kegel,  and  he  in  turn  by  D.  H. 
Hooker,  who  became  both  editor  and 
proprietor.  He  made  a  clean  paper  of 
the  Capital,  publishing  no  news  of  sport¬ 
ing  events,  fighting  or  racing.  The  pa¬ 
per  under  his  management  reached  a 
substantial  basis,  but  the  circulation  was 
not  large. 

Hon.  Lafayette  Youn?  bought  the 
Capital  from  Mr.  Hooker  in  March, 
189ft,  taking  possession  and  issuing  his 


conducting  the  fight  for  the  present 
tariff  laws,  and  has  been  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  "stand-pat”  faction  in 
Iowa  politics.  In  ’90(i  Mr.  Young  vis¬ 
ited  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan 
with  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  continuing 
on  around  the  world.  He  is  a  public 
speaker  of  national  prominence,  and  has 
spoken  on  many  important  occasions  all 
over  the  United  States.  With  such  a 
forceful  personality  back  of  the  Capital 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  paper 
would  soon  become  a  great  factor  in  the 
public  affairs  of  Iowa. 

.\t  the  time  of  Mr.  Young's  purchase 
of  the  Capital  there  were  four  daily  pa¬ 
pers  in  Des  Moines,  two  morning  and 
two  evening.  Some  years  later  the  num¬ 
ber  was  reduced  to  three  by  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  morning  papers,  thus 
leaving  Des  Moines  with  one  morning 
and  two  evening  publications  covering 
the  fiel'l  with  complete  telegraphic  re¬ 
ports  and  extensive  local  service. 

The  Capital  under  Mr.  Young’s  own¬ 
ership  made  steady  progress  from  the 
start.  About  three  years  ago  its  print¬ 
ing  establishment  was  removed  to  the 
Masonic  Temple,  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  the  city,  where  a 
Hoe  quadruple  two-color  press  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  foundation  laid  for  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  kind. 


ry  Y 


T  SWEAR  I’ll  never 
yell  for  a  Boy  again 
^nd  I  know'  how  "to  I 
Keep  from  doing  it  too 


Moye  I't  in  and 
pot  it  about 
Vi  c  re  . 


V/ith  me  constantly  novv'l 


first  paper  tiie  31st  of  March  that  year. 

Mr.  Young  had  been  an  important 
figure  in  Iowa  political  affairs  for  the 
preceding  twenty  years,  and  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  his  political  activities  during  the 
sixteen  years  he  has  conducted  the  Cap¬ 
ital.  He  was  the  first  native  Iowan  to 
be  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  He  has 
not,  however,  held  any  other  political 
office,  except  that  he  has  been  a  delegate 
to  State  and  National  conventions  ot 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  in  1900 
he  placed  in  nomination  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  'Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Young  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  nominate  Senator  Dolliver,  of 
Iowa,  for  Vice-President,  but  his  name 
was  withdrawn  and  Mark  Hanna,  then 
the  Republican  National  leader,  re¬ 
quested  fflie  Iowan  to  nominate  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Young  also  assisted  in 


Being  a  provincial  newspaper,  the 
Capital  has  a  large  country  circulation, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  country  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pay  in  advance  was  solved 
ten  years  ago  by  the  inauguration  of  a 
"bargain  day”  in  the  subscription  de¬ 
partment.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
1890,  it  was  announced  tliat  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  remitted  two  dollars  on 
that  day  could  secure  the  paper  one 
year.  This  "bargain  day  ’  has  grown 
in  popularity  during  the  ten  years  that 
it  has  been  in  operation,  and  thus  the 
Capital  starts  out  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  year  with  a  large  mail  circula¬ 
tion,  all  practically  paid  in  advance. 

The  Capital  has  exceptional  distribut¬ 
ing  facilities.  Des  Moines  enjoys  a 
splendid  railroad  and  mail  service,  and 
as  the  mails  depart  universally  in  the 
evening  it  is  possible  for  an  evening 
newspaper  to  have  the  widest  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Capital  can  be  mailed  at  Des 
Moines  at  4  o’clock  on  any  afternoon 


and  before  4  o’clock  the  next  day  reach 
any  post  office  in  the  State,  ine  Lapi- 
lai  goes  out  every  atternoon  with  all 
me  market  reports  ol  the  Uay,  ana  tiic 
next  inoriniig  goes  into  tiiousanus  ot 
man  bags  on  me  rural  routes.  A  ma¬ 
jority  Ol  tanners  who  lake  a  daily 
newspaper  take  it  for  the  market  re¬ 
ports.  liie  report  that  is  in  an  evening 
paper  lo-uay  is  m  me  morning  paper 
lo-niorrow;  hence,  in  the  Uistrioution 
Ol  reports  in  a  larnnug  state  like  iowa 
me  Capital  has  an  uuquaiineu  aUvaii- 
tage. 

the  readers  of  the  Capital  are  of  an 
intelligent  and  prosperous  ciass.  its 
sunsenuers  renew  iroiii  year  to  year  be¬ 
cause  they  like  the  paper;  they  tielievc 
in  It;  they  rely  upon  the  truthluiness 
ol  wiiat  tiiey  see  in  its  columns,  it  is 
a  prominent  factor  in  ail  public  move¬ 
ments,  and  has  playea  an  important  part 
in  promoiiiig  tne  growth  ot  its  State 
anu  city. 

Lalayette  Young,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the 
proprietor,  has  been  business  manager 
Ol  tne  Capital  since  taut.  He  is  at 
present  tweiity-nine  years  of  age,  is  a 
graduate  ot  me  Cniversity  ot  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  the  degree  ot  ilacnelor  of 
iMiiiosopiiy,  and  a  graduate  ol  the  law 
department  ol  the  university  ot  Iowa, 
with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  was  seventy- 
six  years  old  on  the  htth  day  ot  Alay, 
laUi,  the  lirst  number  ol  it  having  been 
issued  xVlay  5,  1831.  Its  history  might 
with  some  show  oi  propriety  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  lietroit  Gazette 
in  161 1',  lor  it  was  conducted  by  the 
same  man  who  had  been  the  publisher  of 
the  Gazette  at  the  time  of  its  suspen¬ 
sion.  Joseph  Campau,  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  old  French  regime,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Gen.  John  K.  Williams, 
lormed  a  partnership  styled  Joseph  Cam¬ 
pau  &  Co.,  and  bought  out  the  Oak¬ 
land  County  Chronicle,  whicli  had  been 
published  lor  eight  months  at  Pontiac, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Detroit,  by 
Thomas  bimpson.  In  April,  1831,  the 
Chronicle  material  was  removed  to  De¬ 
troit  by  team.  Sheldon  McKnight  was 
installed  as  editor  and  publisher,  and 
liberal  terms  were  made  for  his  eventual 
proprietorship. 

That  was  how  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
began  life  as  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
it  held  steadily  to  that  political  faith 
during  a  continuous  period  of  sixty-five 
years — until  189(j.  It  ever  a  public  aa 
was  determined  by  the  spirit  of  true  pa¬ 
triotism,  that  act  was  the  severing  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  its  ancient 
moorings.  The  responsibility  was  W’ill- 
iam  E.  Quinby’s.  The  honors  that 
should  accompany  it  are  also  his. 

Edward  D.  Stair  and  Philip  H.  Mc¬ 
Millan  are  his  successors  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  editorial  control  of  The  Free 
Press. 

F'rom  1831  to  1835  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  was  a  weekly  publication.  The 
first  number  of  the  daily  edition  was  is¬ 
sued  on  the  28th  of  September,  1835. 
The  salutatory  of  editor  Sheldon  Mc¬ 
Knight  was  brief,  simple,  direct  and  un- 
rhetorical.  Its  opening  paragraph — one 
of  only  four — was  in  these  words:  "We 
this  day  commence  the  publication  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  send  forth  our  first 
number,  respectfully  inviting  the  encour¬ 
aging  aid  and  sustaining  patronage  of 
the  public.” 

Mr.  McKnight  continued  in  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  paper  until  February  1. 1830, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  L,  L.  Morse 
(w'ho  had  been  editor  of  the  Ontario 
Messenger,  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.),  and 
John  S.  Bagg.  In  July,  1836,  Mr.  Bagg 
became  sole  proprietor,  and  he  continued 
in  control  several  years.  On  January 
4,  1837,  the  office  fell  prey  to  fire.  The 
severity  of  the  loss  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
transport  a  new  plant  from  the  east  be- 
:  cause  navigation  was  closed  and  there 
was  no  other  means  of  freighting  heavy 
material.  February  27,  1837,  marked  the 
I  reappearance  of  The  Free  Press  under 
1  (Continued  on  page  74.) 
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AD  CLUB  NEWS. 


At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Ad  Club  the  members  indulged 
in  a  general  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
organization.  It  was  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
club  to  do  more  work  in  the  way  of  as¬ 
sisting  and  advising  local  advertisers. 
One  of  the  vi.sitors  at  the  meeting,  VVal- 
ter  Manning,  of  .McClure's  Magazine, 
related  some  observations  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Kochester  Ad  Club,  and 
made  comments  on  advertising  subjects 
that  were  received  witli  much  interest. 

I.  J.  Cassett,  advertising  manager  for 
.M.  Rich  &  Bro.  Co.,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  session  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Ad  Men's  Club,  lie  delivered  a 
strong  and  concise  speech  on  "Retail 
.Advertising,”  showing  how  it  may  be 
made  to  serve  its  purpose  efficiently 
and  effectively.  He  urged  the  exercise 
of  truthfulness  in  advertising  and  illus¬ 
trated  how  a  business  may  be  made  to 
profit  by  that  policy.  After  he  concluded 
his  remarks  the  members  took  part  in  a 
discussion  of  various  points  which  he 
brought  out. 

In  line  with  its  campaign  to  “build  up 
commerce  by  driving  the  pirates  from 
the  high  seas  of  publicity.”  the  New 
Orleans  Ad  Club  at  its  weekly  meeting 
revealed  numerous  advertising  “fakes’ 
through  pictures  thrown  on  a  screen. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 
Six  Months'  Average  Circulation, 

Picayune  .  19,888 

Times-Democrat  .  22,400 

States  .  29,267 

Item  .  44,752 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY, 
Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St  Louis 


THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

«»•  Largest 

Dally  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IlM  RITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


To  General  Advertisers 
and  Agents 

When  you  have  tried  all  other  mediums — 
Supple  you  try  The  New  Age  Magazine, — 
The  National  Masonic  Monthly, 

It  is  read  and  patronized  by  people  of 
character,  influence  and  financial  ability  to 
buy — and  naturally  they  give  preference  to 
those  who  patronize  the  advertising  pages 
of  their  magazine. 

Maybe  your  copy  would  pull  better  if  you 
used  this  magazine. 

Rate  80c.  per  line — $50  per  page. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  lecture  was  was  written  by  Karl  E. 
Murchy,  of  Detroit,  and  read  by  E.  E. 
Edwards.  Some  rich  examples  of 
fraudulent  ads  were  displayed.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  told  of  the  vital  importance  of 
honesty  in  advertising,  and  showed  that 
bad  or  dishonest  ads  crippled  the  inffu- 
ence  of  good  ads. 

The  Denver  Advertising  Club  started 
oil  its  fourth  year  last  week  by  the  re- 
election  of  John  L.  Hunter  as  president. 
John  K.  Reardon  was  re-elected  first 
vice-president;  O.  J.  Baum,  second  vice- 
president,  and  J.  Craig  Davidson  was 
chosen  as  secretary.  The  following  di- 


Advertising 

and 

Super-Advertising 

This  suggests  Shaw  and  others  who 
wrote  about  a  superman — miles  ahead 
of  the  average  man.  Here  is  a  sim¬ 
ile  from  Adland. 

Memphis,  Tcnn.,  is  a  shopping  cen¬ 
tre  for  almost  half  a  million  people; 
a  jobbing  centre  and  a  shipping 
bull’s-eye  for  17  railroads  and  175 
Mississippi  steamers.  She  has  125 
acres  of  warehouse  space  for  cotton 
alone.  Her  weekly  bank  clearings 
exceed  over  seven  million  dollars. 
Surely  a  Super-Uity ! 

The  newspaper  situation  there  is 
dominated  absolutely  by  the 

Memphis 

Commercial  Appeal 

It  is  one  of  the  fe.v  newspapers 
known  and  quoted  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Hearst  and  the  Herald  news  service 
— more  than  any  metropolitan  paper 
-'.aims. 

The  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
APPE.AL  is  read  by  95%  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  readers.  97%  of  this 
circulation  is  carried -right-into-the- 
hon.es. 

For  January  to  April  1st,  1913,  the 
circulation  averaged  56,512  daily  and 
89,048  Sunday. 

The  Advertising  lead  of  the  COM- 
MERCI.\L  APPE.AL  i?  just  as  over¬ 
whelming,  with  a  gain  of  376,138  lines 
in  1912,  and  a  total  of  8,983,618 
lines;  leading  in  foreign,  local  and 
classified  business. 

Surely  a  Super-Paper  with  which 
yi  can  cover  a  Super-City !  Here 
is  your  opportunity  for  super-adver¬ 
tising  with  super-results. 

The  WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL 
APPE.AL  is  the  foremost  farm  pa¬ 
per  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Circu¬ 
lation,  98,406  copies.  Let  us  show 
you  the  distrilmtion  by  States. 

THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL. 
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rectors  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year:  R.  A.  Brush,  Thomas 
Macdonald,  F.  G.  Potter,  A.  J.  Beck¬ 
with,  R.  A.  1  urner,  J.  H.  Carson  and 
F.  1.  Carruthers. 

Famoui  Women  of  History. 

The  Willis  J.  Abbot  Co.,  of  New 
A  ork,  has  published  the  Abbot  articles 
on  “Famous  Women  of  History,”  which 
have  had  wide  publicity  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  five  months,  in 
book  form  for  circulation  promotion. 
The  volume,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
illustrated,  contains  448  pages  and  should 
be  a  big  coupon  seller. 


The  New  Advertising  Building. 

The  drawings  of  the  new  $2,800,000 
building  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  advertising  men  of  New  York  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  at  Thir¬ 
ty-third  street  and  Seventh  avenue, 
were  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printing,  Publishing,  Advertising 
and  Allied  Trades  Show  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  this  week.  Later  the 
pictures  will  be  held  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
of  .A.,  at  200  Fifth  avenue,  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  exhibit. 


Hats,  Millinery — and 
Newspapers 

As  a  head  covering,  millinery  is 
not  a  success.  It  is  beautiful  some¬ 
times,  most  always  expensive  and 
expansive.  It  reaches  -ut  into  empty 
space,  sideways  and  upward  instead 
of  just  covering  her  coiffure. 

The  hat  is  more  efficient.  It  cov¬ 
ers  the  head.  It  serves  no  other 
purpose.  It  is  economical  in  cost. 

This  parallel  also  exists  between 
newspapers.  Some  belong  in  the  mil¬ 
linery  class.  But  the 


Syracuse 

Journal 


is  a  “hat”  newspaper.  It  covers  the 
field  economically,  efficiently. 

The  SYRACUSE  JOURNAL  has 
1  larger  City  Circulation  than  any 
other  local  paper — over  30,000. 

The  SYRACUSE  JOURN.AL  also 
has  a  larger  local  circulation  in  Os¬ 
wego  with  23,368  people,  and  Ful¬ 
ton,  with  10,480  people,  than  all  other 
papers  combined. 

4  he  t  o  t ;.  1  circul  on  of  the 
SYRACUSE  JOURNAL  for  the 
.-ist  six  months  of  1912  averaged 

;,743  copie-. 

All  this  is  in  .vhat  war  cor.  .- 
spondents  would  call  “s  riking  dis¬ 
tance”  of  the  local  stores. 

The  out-of-town  readers  of  the 
SYR.ACUSE  JOURNAL  are  not 
hidden  along  the  by-ways,  where  the 
R.  F.  D.  carrier  once  a  day  forms 
the  only  disturbance  in  the  land- 
scat  e. 

Let  us  tell  you  riore  about  the 
difference  between  h;.t-newspapers 
and  millinery-newst^apers,  also  about 
tlic  Syracuse  situation. 

THE  SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 
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Adveitisug 


Local  National 


National  Local 


To  reach  25%  of  the  homes  in 
any  town  is  impossible  through 
general  publications.  But  there’s 
Hardly  a  newspaper  that  doesn’t 
reach  more  in  its  local  field. 

To  reach  less  isn’t  a  campaign, 
but  a  skirmish.  It  brings  no  de¬ 
cisive  victory.  Skimming  a  ter¬ 
ritory  is  worse  than  skipping  it 
— also  more  expensive. 

Thoroughness  of  circulation  is 
possible  only  through 

Newspapers 

They  are  the  only  mediums 
that  can  carry  your  whole  story 
where  you  want  it,  when  you 
want  it,  as  often  and  as  quickly 
as  you  want  it. 

Newspapers  permit  perfect 
dovetailing  betw’een  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments. 

Your  newspaper  advertising 
reaches  not  only  the  consumer, 
but  also  the  dealer — and  in  his 
favorite  medium. 

National  Advertising  through 
newspapers  excels  all  other 
methods  in  economy. 

For  example,  $4,000  buys  10 
million  newspaper  circulation 
for  a  200  line  one  time  ad.  The 
same  buy  in  so-called  National 
Mediums  costs  $10,000. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  free 
from  the  “duplication”  bugaboo. 

Newspaper  advertising  reaches 
all  the  adults  of  the  family. 

We  represent  good  news¬ 
papers  in  a  score  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  land,  and  it  is-Our 
business  to  supply  those  inter¬ 
ested  with  every  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  about  each  of 
those  papers  and  the  field  it  oc¬ 
cupies. 
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The  Engineer  and  the  Newspaper. 


By  HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD. 


I  have  never  understood  why  there 
should  be  conHict  between  the  idealist 
and  the  materialist,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  both  are  necessary 
to  the  progressive  life  which  modern 
civilization  demands,  and  that  in  the 
evolution  of  social  development  one  sup¬ 
plements  the  other.  The  idealist  deals 
with  form,  and  the  materialist  with  sub¬ 
stance.  The  former  conceives  new 
shapes  into  which  old  things  should  be 
put,  and  eventually,  though  perhaps 
grudgingly,  the  materialist  accepts  the 
version  of  the  idealist,  and  reshapes  the 
substance  of  things  to  conform  with  it. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  said, 
that  there  sliould  lie  no  coiillict  lietween 
the  two.  that  they  should  work  not 
only  together,  but  that  each  forepushing 
individual  should  strive  to  combine  in 
himself  the  spirits  of  the  idealist  and 
the  materialist,  that  he  may  create  new 
and  useful  torms  and  embody  them  in 
living  substance.  It  is  upon  the  work 
of  such  men  that  our  iiii-ustrial  Hie  of 
the  present  day  rests.  Had  they  not 
lived  in  the  past  we  should  now  be  with¬ 
out  the  vast  enginery  that  enables  what 
many  believe  to  lie  an  over-peopled 
world  to  thrive  robustly,  to  live  in  com¬ 
fort.  and  to  enjoy  varieties  of  happiness 
never  before  known. 

1  he  man  who  first  conceived  a  wheel 
and  made  it,  the  man  who  first  thought 
of  a  sail  and  spread  it,  and  the  man 
who  first  beheld  power  in  rushing  water 
and  thrust  a  wheel  into  its  torrent,  were 
idealists  and  materialists  both.  So  also 
was  the  man  who  first  substituted  other 
power  for  human  energy,  as  well  as  he 
who  induced  mechanism  to  replace  hu¬ 
man  effort  and  skill  in  the  production  of 
useful  things.  Out  of  the  work  of  these 
men,  and  of  others  innumerable,  has 
come  the  vast  enginerv  of  our  present 
state;  an  enginery  without  which  life, 
as  we  know  it.  would  be  inconceivable. 
Did  we  suddenly'  lose  our  knowledge 
of  the  various  sources  of  power  which 
we  employ,  and  of  the  transmission  of 
that  power,  and  the  science  of  auto- 
maticity  hy  means  of  which  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  set  it  to  work,  such  a  cataclysm 
would  occur  as  is  nowhere  recorded  in 
history. 

\\  hile  even  among  primitive  ancient 
peoples  simple  implements  were  made 
and  used,  such  as  the  a.xe,  the  hammer, 
and  the  saw.  the  lire  stick,  the  drill,  and 
the  bow,  and  later  there  developed  more 
coinjilex  devices,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  ever  existed  until  modern  times, 
even  in  rudimentary  form,  the  science 
of  mechanical  engineering.  True,  in 
and  China  ancient  stone  struc¬ 
tures  are  to  be  found  which  could  not 
have  been  reared  without  the  aid  of  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  for  lifting  heavy 
weights,  and  from  medieval  times  there 
have  come  down  to  us  many  devices  of 
great  ingenuity ;  still  it  was  not  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  Europe,  that 
there  appeared  a  class  of  engineers  who 
were  devoted  to  civil  rather  than  mili- 
tary  projects.  The  science  of  industrial 
engineering  may  be  said  then  to  have 
begun. 

By  the  nineteenth  century  engineering 
had  bwome  civilian  profession,  and 
early  in  that  century  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  founded,  at  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  “the 
art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of 
power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  con¬ 
venience  of  man.’’  Later,  specialization 
set  in.  and  a  class  of  mechanical  engi¬ 
neers  .sprang  into  existence;  and  it  is 
"'ith  the  work  of  these  men  that  w’e  are 
principally  concerned. 

Water  and  wind,  at  this  time,  fur¬ 
nished  the  only  motive  power  easily 
available  to  man — power  that  had  lit¬ 
erally  to  be  used  on  the  spot.  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  steam  engine 
the  opiKirtunity  of  the  engineer  ar¬ 
rived,  and  taking  advantage  of  this 
simple  contrivance  he  soon  created 
a  new  order  of  being — the  automatic 


machine  —  which  has  since  become 
man’s  greatest  servitor.  The  lever,  the 
screw,  and  the  toothed  wheel,  the  turn¬ 
ing  axle,  the  cam,  the  spring,  and  the 
toggle  had  come  out  of  the  immemo¬ 
rial  past ;  nevertheless,  they  were  but 
miserable  contrivances  until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  arrived,  when  they  were 
conjured  into  co-operative  relationship 
by  the  engineer,  and  touched  into  life 
by  steam.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
may  it  he  said  that  our  age — the  age  of 
automaticity — began. 

With  the  discovery  that  various  me¬ 
chanical  elements  could  be  combined  in 
such  a  way  that  intricate  manual  opera¬ 
tions  could  be  imitated,  the  science  of 
engineering  soon  spread  among  various 
crafts.  .And  no  one  of  these  was  so  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  printing.  When  the 
first  engineer  of  the  new  era  looked  into 
this  art  he  found  that  it  lay  bound  by 


of  200  impressions  an  hour,  as  the  e.x- 
pression  of  man’s  greatest  skill  in  the 
achievement  of  mechanical  printing! 

Then  entered  the  mechanical  engineer, 
the  idealist  and  materialist,  who  gath¬ 
ered  together  the  elements  of  his  new 
art,  and,  breathing  into  them  the  life  of 
his  but  recently  discovered  artificial  mo¬ 
tive  power,  achieved  the  power-driven 
automatically  operated  printing  press, 
which,  of  all  his  contrivances,  has  since 
become  the  one  upon  which  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  race  most  surely  depends. 

From  the  iron  hand-press  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  tfsed  by  the  London 
Times  until  1814,  step  rapidly  followed 
step  until  automatic  printing  had  been 
achieved.  Koenig,  in  1810,  substituted 
the  sheet-carrying  cylinder  for  the 
platen ;  while  Applegath  and  Cowper 
set  their  type-bearing  printing  cylinder 
to  work  upon  the  London  Times  in 


HENBT  A.  WZBi:  WOOD. 

great  natural  and  governmental  restric-  1827.  Thus,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
tions.  it  was  practised  with  the  crudest  the  new  century,  the  speed  of  printing 
of  devices — a  wooden  press,  worked  by  arose  from  200  impressions  an  hour  to 
hand,  the  sheet  being  laid  on  and  off  in  5,000.  By  1848  the  rate  of  production 
the  same  fashion,  and  its  type  daubed  by  had  grown  to  10,000  impressions  an 
a  boy  with  ink  balls,  if  it  be  said  that  hour,  and  by  1857,  through  the  work  of 
the  education  of  the  time  had  demanded  Hoe,  to  20,000.  In  the  ’00s  came  the 
nothing  better,  1  must  reply  that  human  Bullock,  and  later  the  Walter  press — 
intellects  were  as  hungry  then  as  now,  prototypes  of  the  newspaper  rotary  per- 
but  that  owing  to  its  high  cost,  print —  fecting  press  of  to-day.  Then,  for  the 
the  food  of  thought — w^s  beyond  the  first  time,  printing  cylinders  were 
reach  of  the  people.  clothed  with  curved  cast  printing  plates; 

Paper  was  first  made  in  the  second  and  an  endless  sheet  of  paper  was  first 
century,  the  printing  of  simple  texts  oc-  utilized  in  the  work  of  printing  a  news- 
curred  in  the  sixth,  and  printed  books  paper  continuously,  and  this  was  effect- 
appeared  in  the  tenth,  while  in  the  elev-  ed  upon  both  its  sides  at  a  single  oper- 
enth  century  movable  types,  made  of  ation.  In  1870  an  automatic  folder  was 
clay,  were  employed,  and  the  seven-  attached  to  a  press,  when  it  may  be  said 
teenth  saw  printing  done  in  various  col-  that  the  newspaper-maxing  machine  of 
ors — I  am  here  giving  the  history  of  the  the  present  day  had  arrived.  In  seventy 
art  in  China.  .\s  the  fruit  of  all  these  years,  therefore,  more  had  been  accom- 
centuries  of  Oriental  progress,  and  of  plished  in  solving  the  problems  of 
those  which  had  transpired  in  Europe,  printing  by  mechanical  means  than  in 
the  nineteenth  century  opened  with  a  the  foregoing  thirteen  centuries, 
screw  press,  worked  by  hand  at  the  rate  This  tremendous  acceleration  of  prog¬ 


ress,  I  submit,  was  not  due  primarily  to 
the  thirst  of  the  time  for  information, 
and  its  ability  to  acejuire  it  through  the 
medium  of  type.  It  was  due  principally 
to  the  achievements  of  those  who,  hav¬ 
ing  grasped  the  secrets  of  mechanism, 
possessed  the  genius  to  loresee  benefi¬ 
cial  ways  in  which  they  could  be  applied 
to  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  ability  to 
create  practical  structures  for  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

Other  engineers  than  those  directly 
engaged  in  developing  the  printing  ma¬ 
chine  made  contributions  which  were 
no  less  vital  to  the  newspaper  printers’ 
art.  Robert,  in  France,  in  17)>8,  invent¬ 
ed  the  first  machine  for  making  paper, 
which  later  was  developed  by  Foudri- 
nier  in  England.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  work  of  these  men,  who  provided 
means  for  making  paper  in  continuous 
lengths,  the  newspaper  printing  machine 
could  not  have  passed  from  the  hand- 
fed  to  the  roll-fed  state.  .'\nd  had  it 
not  been  for  the  discoveries  of  Della- 
gana,  and  others,  the  art  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing  would  not  have  come  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  printer.  If  the  paper  web 
brought  to  his  machine  a  higher  veloci¬ 
ty  and  a  smaller  operating  cost,  the 
stereotyped  plate  enabled  him  to  multi¬ 
ply  his  printing  machines  indefinitely 
until  he  should  have  enough  to  meet  tlie 
demands  of  his  readers,  however  great. 
The  discovery  of  stereotyping,  upon 
which  the  success  ol  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  depends,  freed  the  printer  at  a 
single  step  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
type  page,  which  theretofore  had  denied 
him  a  rate  of  production  greater  than 
could  be  obtained  from  a  single  form  of 
type. 

Other  engineers  had  brought  to 
perfection  the  mechanical  elements 
which  composed  the  anatomy  of  the 
press;  while  others  still  had  created 
tools  which  assured  their  economical 
manufacture.  Metallurgists,  too,  had 
been  at  work,  as  well  as  the  makers  of 
pigments.  So,  it  may  be  said  the  news- 
liaper-making  machine  of  187(1  was  the 
child  of  many  men,  working  in  various 
branches  of  physical  science,  each  of 
whom  had  contributed  something  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  master. 

In  the  early  ’80s  America  took  over 
from  Europe  the  work  of  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  evolution  of  the  printing  press, 
and  its  related  devices.  Here  the  col¬ 
lecting  cylinder,  which  gathers  together 
the  circumferential  product  of  the 
printing  press,  was  discovered  by  Tuck¬ 
er,  who  also  invented,  coincidentally 
with  Campbell,  the  rota  y  folder,  by 
means  of  which  great  speed  in  folding 
sheets  transversely  is  possible ;  and 
here  the  stationary  longitudinal  folder 
was  adapted  to  the  newspaper  press  by 
Crowell,  who  also  contributed  to  it  the 
rotary  delivery,  devices  essential  to  the 
celerity  of  newspaper  printing.  Here, 
also,  the  sheet-turning  bar,  which  had 
been  invented  in  England,  was  first  used 
to  associate  the  two  narts  of  a  split 
web;  while  the  genius  of  Tucker  and 
Crowell  flowered  finally  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  composite  printing  machine, 
by  means  of  which  several  streams  of 
paper  may  be  simultaneously  worked  up 
into  printed  products  having  pages  va¬ 
riable  in  number  at  will.  Thus,  in  but 
little  more  than  eighty  years,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  printing  press  had  passed 
from  ‘200  flat  sheets  an  hour,  printed 
upon  but  one  side,  to  24,000  sixteen- 
paged  folded  new'spapers,  which  could 
be  sold  at  a  cent  apiece. 

Simultaneously  with  automatic  print¬ 
ing  had  come  into  being  the  electric 
telegraph  and  the  telephone;  while 
means  of  transportation,  afloat  and 
ashore,  had  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  steam.  These  agenejes,  and  the  post, 
placed  the  newspaper  in  possession  of 
channels  of  information  and  transporta¬ 
tion  such  as  it  had  never  known.  With 
aids  such  as  these,  with  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  mechanisms  of  printing  then  at 
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AN  AUDIT  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT 
AND  HOW  IT  IS  DIFFERENT 


The  circulation  audit  of  the  Annual  and  Directory  is  distinctive. 
To  have  it  adds  to  the  standing  of  any  publication, 

WluMi  the  liuyer  of  newspaiKT  advertising  space  sees  llial  a  jiublislier  lias  had  his  eireulalioii  eerli- 
lied  to  liy  llie  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory,  liis  mind  is  assured  as  to  ttie  ipiality  of  wlial 
lie  is  Inlying. 

In  llie  l)o()k  wliieli  he  is  eonsiilling  llie  liiiyer  lias  access  to  an  aeliial  reprodiielion  ot  tlie  audit 
eerlilieale  given  sueli  a  pulilislier. 

Tlie  space  liuyer  knows  that  the  period  reported  on  is  nine  months — a  term  sutlieiently  long  to 
cover  tlie  lean  and  fat  of  a  year,  and  therefore  of  far  more  signilieanee  than  an  audit  tor  brieter 
periods  selected  in  order  to  “put  the  best  foot  forward.” 

He  knows  also  that  all  the  audits  in  the  Annual  and  Directory  are  basect  on  a  period  of  nine  months, 
which  uniformity  gives  him  a  far  better  chance  to  compare  one  eireulation  with  another  and  to  reach  a 
fair  result. 

He  knows,  too,  that  the  standards  by  which  audit  results  are  reached  are  exacting  as  well  as  uni¬ 
form;  that  they  are  all  based  on  the  following  defuiition  of  eireulation: 

CIRCULATION,  The  average  number  of  complete  copies 
of  all  regular  issues  for  a  given  period,  exclusive  of  left  over, 
unsold,  returned,  file,  sample,  exchange  or  advertiser’s  copy. 

The  space  buyer  knows  that  the  publisher  pays  for  this  audit — it  is  not  .something  that  has  been 
given  him,  and  this  outlay  is  rightly  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  publisher’s  desire,  not  mere  willing¬ 
ness,  to  teli  exactly  what  he  has  and  to  verify  the  telling  by  the  work  and  word  of  others  who  are 
especially  (pialitied  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  audit  is  the  valuable  automatic  publicity  whieh  it  supplies. 
So  far  this  year  more  Ilian  lot)  clitTerent  adverti.sing  agents  have  purchased  the  book  in  which  these 
audits  appear;  their  purpose,  of  eour.se,  being  to  get  information  wliieli  the  book  provides.  La.st  year 
more  than  1,000  others,  asiile  from  agents  and  from  publishers,  bought  this  same  book  lor  this  same 
purpose. 

It  will  be  .seen  that  the  actual  results  of  the  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  audit  are 
carried  to  the  men  who  buy  the  new.spaper  and  magazine  advertising  space  of  tlie  country;  while  the 
fact  that  a  publication  has  had  such  an  exacting  audit  gives  it  a  standing  whieh  no  other  action  of  a 
similar  eharaeter  can  bestow. 

For  other  particulars  consult  the 

American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory 

N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  following  publications  had  their  circulations  audited  for  the  1913  edition  of  the  Annual  and  Directory: 


Akron  licacon  Journal 
Albany  Knickcrl)ocker  Press 
Hoston  .American 
Canton,  Today’s  Magazine 
Chicago,  Hoyce’s  Weeklies 
Woman’s  World 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Hartford  Times 
Houston  Post 
Kansas  City  Star 

“  Packer 

Los  .Angeles  Examiner 


Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal 
Xews  Scimitar 
Mobile  Register 

Montreal  I'amily  Herald  and 
Weekly  Star 

“  Star 

Xew  Orleans  Tinies-Democrat 
Xew  A’ork,  .Associated  Sunday 
Magazines 

"  “  Cdobe  and  Commer¬ 

cial  Advertiser 


Xew  A'ork,  Leslie’s  Illustrated 

Weeklv 
Life 

"  “  People’s  1  Inme  Jour¬ 

nal 

Oaklaiul  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
“  Record 
Portland  Oregonian 
“  Telegram 

St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
_ 


St.  Paul,  Parmer’s  Dispatch 
Salt  Lake  City  Herald-Republican 
San  .Antonio  Express 
Light 

Seattle  Times 
Tacoma  Ledger 
“  Xews 
Toledo  Blade 
A'ancouver  Province 
Washington  Sta" 
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ROBERT  WICKHAM  NELSON. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Publishers’  Association  was  held  at 
Riverton  recently.  The  .Associated  Press 
service  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  assembled  newspaper  men  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Those  present  were ;  Edward  B. 
Lyman.  Warren  C.  Jefferds,  Oscar  R. 
Wish,  president  of  the  association; 
William  H.  Dow,  secretary;  L.  B.  Cos¬ 
tello.  of  Lewiston,  treasurer;  M.  R.  Har- 
rigan.  Walter  B.  Reid,  W.  A.  Pidgin, 
Col.  Charles  H.  Prescott,  E.  K.  Mor¬ 
rell,  Frank  B.  Nichols,  Frank  S.  Mor¬ 
ton,  of  Portland;  Edward  B.  Lyman, 
New  England  correspondent  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Warren  C.  Jefferds, 
the  Maine  correspondent. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  rcor- 
anize  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Press  Club 
and  another  movement  has  been  reported 
‘owards  the  institution  of  a  branch  of 
the  News  Writers’  Union  in  that  city. 


its  command,  and  the  low  cost  of  pa-  we  may  say  only  that  in  typesetting  we 
per,  which  resulted  from  the  introduc-  shall  never,  probably,  revert  to  ^he  prac- 
tion  of  wood  fiber,  journalism  began  the  tise  of  handling  individual  characters ; 
tremendous  stride  forward  which  has  that,  probably,  the  printing  P^^te  will 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  social  continue  to  link  the  work  of  the  ootn- 
and  industrial  developments  of  the  past  positor  with  that  of  the  pressman  ;  and 
quarter  centurv.  that,  probably,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 

Thereafter,  as  contributary  devices  of  past,  the  latter  w’ill  use  roll-paper  and 
inestimable  value,  there  came  .Mergen-  ink.  Further,  no  thoughtful  observer 
thaler's  linotype,  and  the  autoplate,  dare  go. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  linotype  the  slow  Taking  a  nearer  view  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  say  this,  however :  That  the  com- 
posing  room  and  foundry,  in  which  the 
most  recent  engineering  developments 
have  occurred,  are,  scientifically  speak- 
ing,  far  in  advance  of  the  pressroom. 
That  the  latter  represents  the  science  of 


President  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company. 

R.  W.  Nelson  commenced  publishing 
in  1877,  in  Braidwood,  111.,  where  he 
owned  a  small  weekly.  Later  on,  with 
Messrs.  Ferris  and  Hall,  he  established 
tne  Joliet  News.  While  in  Joliet  he  de¬ 
cided  to  enter  the  “patent  inside’  field 
in  Chicago,  and  from  this  enterprise  the 
.American  Press  .Association  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Nelson,  Smith  &  Cummings. 
In  the  .American  Press  .Association  Mr. 
Nelson,  after  organizing  the  first  head¬ 
quarters  plant  in  Chicago,  during  which 
time  he  invented  and  patented  the  base 
used  to  hold  the  .A.  P.  .A.  plates,  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  of  field  manager 
and  personally  started  the  branches  in 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Des  Moines  (afterwards 
moved  to  Omaha)  and  .Atlanta.  He  su¬ 
perintended  the  erection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  New  A’ork  plant  when 
headquarters  were  established  in  that 
city.  During  this  period,  when  the 
foundations  of  a  great  publishing  suc¬ 
cess  were  laid,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  hundreds  of  publishers.  In  1894  Mr. 
Nelson  became  a  director  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Type  F'ounders  Co.,  when  its  af¬ 
fairs  were  in  a  precarious  condition.  .At 
the  solicitation  of  friends  whose  means 


The  California  State  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  in  annual  session  at 


HlXTOir  U.  B&OWH. 

The  Indianapolis  News. 

work  of  setting  type  by  hand  gave  way 


to  its  five-fold  more  rapid  composition 
by  the  aid  of  a  machine.  By  its  reduc- 

tion  of  the  time  and  cost  incident  to  W 

typesetting  this  devic'  enabled  the  A  ^ 

printer  correspondingly  to  increase  the  ”  ^ 

bulk  of  his  newspaper,  and  immeasura-  '  '  ^ 

bly  facilitated  the  handling  of  news  and  Charles  h.  tatloh,  JH. 

advertisements.  The  autoplate  trans-  The  Boston  Globe, 

formed  the  process  of  making  stereo-  engineering  as  it  was  practised  over  a 
typed  printing  plates  from  one  that  was  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that,  as 
slow  and  laboriously  performed  by  hand  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  is  now 
to  another  which  was  automatically  car-  being  felt  in  the  pressroom,  the  need  for 
ried  out  with  great  celerity.  The  one  reconstruction  urgently  lies  there.  So 
invention  increased  the  productivity  of  much,  at  least,  is  clearly  apparent,  and 
the  compositor  five-fold;  the  other  mul-  even  were  I  not  familiar  with  facts 
tiplied  that  of  the  resulting  type  page  that  warrant  me  in  saying  a  pronounced 
four-fold.  With  the  introduction  of  the  advance  in  the  newspaper  printing  ma- 
autoplate,  in  Ifkk),  the  century  closed.  chine  is  about  to  occur,  I  should  never- 
At  its  opening  the  nineteenth  century  theless  unhesitatingly  prophesy  that  the 
boasted  hand-made  type,  set  by  hand,  next  forward  step  in  engineering  prog- 
and  a  wooden  screw  press  capable  of  ress  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
printing  2(H)  “sides’’  an  hour,  as  the  printing  room, 
highest  expression  of  the  mechanical 
genius  of  the  time.  .At  itc  close  it  pos- 
ses.sed  huge  establishments  accustomed 
to  turn  out  daily  issues  of  many-paged 
newspapers,  well  up  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies,  their  processes  of 
manufacture  performed  by  machines  of 

incredible  swiftness  and  accuracy.  There  .  .... 

is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  annals  "'H  kp  held  May  14  during  journalism 
of  encineering  a  more  glorious  chapter  week  at  the  University  of  Alissouri,  Co- 
than  that  which  records  the  gifts  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  made  to  the  printer 

cen- 

made  no  to 


J.  H.  TOUATT. 

The  .Associated  Press. 

San  Diego  for  four  days,  beginning 
May  3.  Every  minute  of  the  stay  of  the 
editors,  except  that  devoted  to  business 
sessions,  will  be  enlivened  by  entertain¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  united  forces  of  San 


MISSOURI  PRESS  CONFERENCE. 


B.  W.  NELSON. 

.American  Type  Pounders  Cn. 

were  embarked  in  that  company,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  general  manager, 
and  finally  became  president,  after 
putting  the  company  on  a  dividend  pay¬ 
ing  basis.  The  .American  Type  Foun¬ 
ders  Co.  is  a  highly  efficient  and  enter¬ 
prising  manufacturing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  organization — a  model  commercial 
and  artistic  institution.  .As  it  stands  it 
is  the  creation  of  its  president,  who 
continues  to  actively  determine  its  pol¬ 
icy  and  supervise  its  larger  activities. 

Robert  W.  Nelson  was  born  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  Washington  County,  N.  A’.,  in 
18ol.  He  resides  on  an  extensive 
farm  near  Westfield,  N.  J.  His  hobby 
is  to  lead  the  fashions  in  type  and  do  a 
little  farming  on  the  side. 


SNOODLES 


is  a  precocious  baby  boy — just  full 
of  Old  Nick — the  creation  of  Hun- 
gerford,  who  has  a  lively  sense  of 
humor.  You’ll  like  Snoodles.  It's 
clean,  wholesome,  fun — which  ac¬ 
counts  perhaps  for  the  big  demand 
for  this  seven-column  comic  fea¬ 
ture  in  mats. 


World  Color  Printing  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Established  1900  R.  S.  GRABLE.  Mgr. 
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It  Leads  Them  All  in  Western  New  York 

THE  BUFFALO  TIMES 


NORMAN  E.  MACK,  Publisher. 


The  story  of  a  newspaper,  at  least  the 
story  of  an  American  newspaper,  is  very 
apt  to  be  the  chronology  of  some  one  man^s  life 
work.  Its  ups  and  downs,  its  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  its  flashes  of 
great  accomplish¬ 
ment,  its  persistent  BUFFALO  EA 

and  quiet  days  oi 
steady  plodding  4 

forward  to  better 

methods  and  to  *  AA - 

firmer  foundation,  all  City  of  ^uffalo  at  a  St 

frequently  are  part  of  _yi_P*9 

the  career  ot  the  i  ly vicn^rrY of w 

founder  and  proprie-  TOMORRO 

tor.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  The  Buffalo 
TIMES,  evening  and 
Sunday,  is  linked 
with  the  personal  his- 
tory  of  its  proprietor, 

Norman  E.  Mack, 

Democratic  National 
committeeman  of 
New  York  State  and 
now  the  publisher  of 
the  National  Month- 
ly  and  a  number  of 
other  publications  be- 
sides  his  newspapers. 

As  a  young  man 
who  had  been  trained 

in  the  advertising  _ 

business  and  who 

early  had  his  first  experience  as  a  new^aper 
publisher  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Mack 
located  in  Buffalo  and  The  Buffalo  Sunday 
TIMES  was  born.  Its  first  issue  was  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1879.  The  Sunday  TIMES  was  not 
ushered  into  the  world  with  any  silver  spoon  in 
its  mouth,  but  it  was  blessed  with  a  sound  con¬ 
stitution  and  an  abundance  of  vigor  and  from 
the  first  it  thrived. 

Four  years  later  The  Buffalo  Sunday 
TIMES  branched  out  and  September  13,  1883, 
the  daily  joined  in  its  career.  For  a  short  period 
the  daily  was  a  morning  paper.  December  2, 

1 886,  it  was  changed  to  a  penny  afternoon  paper. 
It  has  remained  such  since. 


1^*1  Buffalo  Evening  Times  Iso-dodl 

^  **  (»Anc*  nnoMf  enttm..  um.  tt.  m«».  ooujimm  wv 

HANKOFFEm 

City  of  Buffalo  at  a  StandstifI  While  Both  Sides 
in  Big  Street  Car  Strike  Stand  Firm. 

CTATF  wn  i  \SATl0NALGVARDTli60PS  MATTERING  CROWDS  tgTll.VWi3  l  AITtlT 
cV;  bSTTor  i  CARBARNS, 

ms  TESTIMONY 


In  policy  THE  TIMES  started  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  politically.  It  always  has 
been  independent  in  its  views  but  since  the 
Cleveland  campaign  of  1884  it  has  been  con- 

_  sistently  Democratic 

in  its  politics. 

NING  Times  Is  O’dockI  There  is  a  saying 

that  nothing  succeeds 
i  M  li  it  I  like  success.  Maybe 

^  that  is  because  success 

dliilTwh^  Both  Sides 

trike  Stand  Finn.  efficiency.  A 

MATTERING  CROWDS  sTiLWELL  AiD€  newspaper  s  business 

LD  SPRING  cARBARNs.^  GOES  BACK  ON  is  to  give  the  news, 
MS  TESTIMONY  i  ^  •  xL  I 

_  and  success  in  that 

'  -“=1“*^*“  attracts  to  its  reve- 

through  adver- 
tising.  The  success 
|»p||  of  THE  TIMES  is 

attested  not  only  by 
its  large  circulation  of 
over  65,000  Evening 
Sunday,but  by  its 
advertising  columns. 
For  several  years  past 
'THE  TIMES  has 
printed  more  display 
advertising  each 

sr.'r::r-4r'  ft  the‘  b-aw***^ 

wmm  wSlextS*  !  year  than  any  other 

seven-day  newspaper 
in  Buffalo,  f  i5e 
-C. ..  TIMES^  record  last 

_ _  year  was  317,576 

agate  lines  more  than 
its  nearest  competitor,  the  Buffalo  News.  The 
efficiency  of  THE  TIMES^  columns  are  proved 
by  this  and  by  the  constant  gain  made  in  adver¬ 
tising.  It  published  327,446  lines  more  in  1912 
than  the  previous  year  and  thus  far  1913  has 
shown  gains  over  1912. 

In  the  past  three  years,  especially,  THE 
TIMES  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth.  It  has 
forged  to  the  front  at  a  greater  rate,  grew  more 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Buffalo  ever  did  in 
10  years.  It  still  is  growing.  And  a  thing 
that  nobody  in  the  establishment  is  allowed 
to  forget  is  that  it  must  keep  right  on  grow¬ 
ing — and  it  will. 
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the  auspices  of  Bagg.  Barns  &  Co.  On 
June  .12  the  linn  name  was  changed  to 
Hannon,  Brodhead  &  Co.,  with  Thorn¬ 
ton  !•.  Brodhead  as  editor,  .\pril  1, 
If'ol,  there  came  another  change  of 
owners,  when  Jacob  Barns,  S.  M.  John¬ 
son  and  T.  h'.  Brodhead  formed  the 
partnership  of  Barn«.  Brodhead  &  Co. 
The  paper  was  now  for  the  first  time 
printed  liy  steam-propelled  machinery. 
On  .\pril  7,  l>t.’i2.  the  firm  consisted  of 


WX.  BEBSI. 

Mr.  Barns  and  Mr.  Johnson,  with  the 
latter  as  editor. 

The  purchase  of  the  property  by  Wil¬ 
bur  !•'.  Storey  was  an  important,  even 
revolutionary  event  in  the  history  of 
The  I-'ree  Press.  The  Storey  manage¬ 
ment  was  distinguished  from  that  of  all 
his  predeces'ors  chiefly  h\  a  bold,  often 
bitter,  editi>rial  style.  In  June,  18t)l, 
.Mr.  -Storey,  with  his  mind  full  of  his 
dream  of  a  great  Chicago  newspaper, 
which  he  afterwards  realized  in  the  long 
prosperoits  Times,  sold  The  I'ree  Press 
to  lienry  X.  Walker.  In  iHti.’f  William 
n.  Quittby.  who  had  In-gun  work  on 
the  paper  three  years  before  as  court 
reporter,  purchased  a  quarter  ititerest. 


JAMES  M.  TKOMPSOir. 

Thus  the  proprietors  then  were  H.  X. 
Walker,  C.  H.  Taylor,  Jacob  Barns  and 
Mr.  Quinby.  The  last  named  had  risen 
to  the  resitottsible  <)ftice  of  managing 
editor. 

The  P'ree  Press  is  now  a  leader  in 
.•\merican  journalism  and  one  of  the 
most  valttable  newspaper  properties  in 
the  Middle  West. 

DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Occasionally  there  is  something  tiew 
in  ncAspapcrdom.  One  of  the  new 


things  of  the  last  decade  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  of  weekly  jour¬ 
nalism  in  cities,  as  exemplified  by  the 
history  of  the  Detroit  Saturday  Night. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  United 
States. 

That  paper  came  into  being  primarily 
because  W.  R.  Orr,  for  many  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Detroit  News, 
decided  at  the  sprightly  age  of  forty- 
five  that  he  wanted  to  own  something 
while  he  was  on  earth  this  time;  and  he 
couldn’t  see  his  way  to  do  that,  through 
a  salary,  no  matter  how  satisfactory.  It 
was  also  part  of  Orr’s  ambition  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  publication  that  he  could  be 
proud  of  in  every  column.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that,  in  spite  of  the  large  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sunday  papers,  a  five-cent 
weekly  that  would  appeal  to  the  most 
intelligent  class  of  readers,  that  would 
follow  a  policy  entirely  independent  of 
all  parties  and  interests,  and  that  would 
keep  out  of  its  advertising  columns  the 
horde  of  fakers  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  bad  mining  stock  and 
other  goods  of  the  same  sort,  could  live 
and  nrosner.  He  broached  the  subject 
to  H.  M.  Nimmo.  a  young  man  then 
engaged  in  writing  politics  and  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  Detroit  News,  and 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  anything  of 
an  editorial  nature  is  possible  in  this 
world,  granted  only  comnlete  freedom 
of  thought  and  action.  That  was  the 
kind  of  a  huckleberry  Orr  was  looking 
for.  together  they  took  the  chance. 

Part  of  the  historv  of  this  experiment 
in  .\merican  journalism  has  to  do  with 
high  finance — or  rather  low  finance — for 
low  finance  almost  crushed  it  before  the 
bottle  stage  was  passed.  March  2, 
1W7,  was  the  fateful  day  set  aside  for 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 
March  2.  1f>07.  the  panic  began.  Half 
the  stock  that  had  been  subscribed  by  a 
first  friend  of  the  exnerimenters  was 
never  taken,  the  first  friend  being  verv 
fortunate  to  net  out  of  the  wreck  \vith 
his  financial  hide.  But  the  paper  kept 
on  going  under  trimmed  sails  and 
avoided  manv  rocks. 

Pre.sently  business  l>egan  to  get  verv 
slack.  Clients  who  owed  monev  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  were  good  for  it.  could 
not  be  dunned ;  because  tbe  clients  were 
not  supposed  to  know  that  the  paper 
was  hard  up,  and  besides,  they  might 
pull  out  if  they  were  at  all  annoyed.  Tn 
three  months  the  experimenters  were 
looking  at  each  other  with  that  aspect 
of  silent  sympathy  so  common  at 
funerals. 

The  printer  was  suggesting  that  cash 
payments  would  be  more  satisfactorv  all 
round  and  the  landlord  was  pointing 
out  regulations  about  the  care  of  the 
building  that  had  hardly  been  mentioned 
in  earlier  and  flusber  times.  Before 
four  months  was  up  the  nerves  of  the 
experimenters  began  to  ooze  out  through 
their  pores.  Thev  could  still  quit  and 
pav  ever'-body  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Thev  began  to  yearn  for  the 
quiet  countryside,  where  only  the  bees 
aifj  the  cows  could  be  beard,  and  where 
living  was  cheap  as  well  as  wholesome. 

The  obituary  was  written  and  turned 
over  to  the  compositors.  But  a  friend 
who  had  been  consulted  about  the  situ¬ 
ation  came  across  with  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  wby  the  paper  should 
continue  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
longer.  There  was  work.  important 
work,  for  it  to  do  in  that  time.  The 
experimenters  decided  thev  owed  it  to 
their  friends  to  stick  for  that  month  or 
s’x  weeks.  The  obituary  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

During  this  period  of  pea.ceful,  but 
nerve-racking  seige.  a  ioke  ca'me  into  the 
office.  Tt  was  about  tbe  office  boy  wbo 
informed  the  editor  that  a  man  wanted 
to  see  him.  And  the  editor  said  he 
wouldn’t  see  anybody,  least  of  all  a 
creditor.  But  the  boy  came  back  again. 
Tbe  man.  he  said,  was  not  a  creditor. 
He  was  a  victim  of  the  panic  who  hadn’t 
eaten  anything  for  three  davs.  “Bring 
him  in.”  roared  the  editor.  “Bring  him 
in.  If  he  can  show  us  how  he  does  it 
perhaps  we  can  run  this  paper  another 
week.” 

By  the  courage  that  goes  with  a  sense 


of  humor  and  by  a  system  of  economy 
that  makes  a  modern  efficiency  expert 
look  like  a  bush  leaguer,  the  experi¬ 
menters  hung  on,  and  one  day  the  sky 
began  to  clear.  There  have  been  storm 
clouds  in  the  same  region  once  or  twice 
since,  but  the  light  has  never  tailed,  and 
at  the  en  1  of  six  years  Detroit  Saturday 
Night  is  the  voice  of  a  constituency  as 
distinct  and  as  critical  and  as  loyal  as 
any  in  the  United  States.  Saturday 
Night  is  doing  for  Michigan  what  Col¬ 
lier’s  and  Harper’s  are  doing  for  the 
nation.  It  is  quoted  far  and  wide  in 
^Michigan  and  elsewhere,  and  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  a  power  in  Detroit.  Its 
editorials  have  a  punch,  as  well  as  a 
literary  flavor.  Its  review  of  the  week’s 
news  is  eagerly  sought  by  busy  people 
who  have  not  time  to  read  the  more 
voluminous  dailies.  In  business,  politics, 
sport,  the  drama,  music,  art.  and,  in 
special  features  it  enjoys  tlie  services 
of  highly  trained  and  experienced 
writers.  Its  manifest  fairness  and  its 
disinterest  as  far  as  the  selfish  success 
of  parties  or  persons  is  concerned  are 
well  recognizeci.  and  its  rejection  of  all 
kinds  of  objectionable  matter  in  both  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
has  won  for  it  many  friends.  The  firrt 
divorce  case  or  domestic  scandal  is  yet 
to  be  printed  in  the  Detroit  Saturday 
Night.  "Every  column  clean"  has  long 
been  its  slogan.  .\nd  by  a  rigid  ob¬ 
servance  of  that  rule  it  has  been  able  to 
record  a  steady  increase  of  circulation 
and  advertising  every  year. 

“The  newspaper  that  would  best  serve 
its  advertising  clients.”  said  President 
Orr,  in  a  recent  public  announcement, 
“is  that  newspaper  that  would  serve  its 
readers  best.  Show  me  a  publication 
whose  readers  look  forward  to  its  com¬ 
ing  every  week,  who  admire  it  for  its 
char.acter.  its  policies  and  its  ideals,  and 
I  will  show  you  advertisers  who  are  ob¬ 
taining  substantial.  satisf,actorv  results. 
.An  advertisement  must  be  introduced 
into  the  home  under  auspices  that  will 
m.ake  it  a  welcome  caller.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  wholesomeness  and 
cleanliness  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
tbe  greater  the  degree  of  its  impression 
of  genuineness  and  dependability.” 

THE  ST,  LOUIS  REPUBLIC. 

Fo'mded  in  1S08,  under  the  name  of 
the  Mis.souri  Gazette.  The  Republic  is 
'tow  five  years  in  its  second  century. 
While  the  name  of  the  paper  has  been 
changed  two  or  three  times  during  its 
ninety-odd  years  of  life,  it  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  those  who  are  to-day 
the  controlb’nn'  owners  and  the  active 
managers  of  The  Repuhlic  are  the  de¬ 
scendants.  near  relatives  or  direct  heirs 
of  men  who  began  their  newspaper  work 
under  and  became  partners  of  Joseph 
riiarless.  the  founder  of  the  paper,  or 
Edward  Charless,  his  son.  Nathaniel 
Paschall.  whose  grandson  is  now  the 
business  manager,  entered  the  establish¬ 
ment  as  an  apprentice  under  Joseph 
Charless  in  1812,  just  four  years  after 
the  first  issue  appeared.  In  1828  Pas- 
chall  became  the  partner  of  Edward 
Charless,  and  to-day.  nearly  ninetv  years 
later,  his  descendants  continue  to  hold 
large  interests  in  the  property.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  the  Knapp  family  began  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1827,  when  George  Knapp  en¬ 
tered  as  an  apprentice.  Tn  18.T1  he  was 
pdmitt'*d  to  a  partnership  and  in  18.’)4 
John  Knapp,  his  brother,  became  one  of 
the  three  owners.  The  oldest  son  of 
John  Knapp  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years  the  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  owning  the  paper,  and  the  active 
executive  head,  as  editor  and  general 
manager. 

The  paper  was  printed  on  a  “Ramage” 
press,  a  wooden  device  with  a  stone 
bed  and  iron-framed  tvmnan.  Ink  was 
applied  to  the  tvpc  by  balls,  after  taking 
it  from  a  stand  near  by,  and  going  over 
the  printing  surface  in  a  series  of  “pats.” 
In  this  way  it  required  fully  half  a  day 
to  print  the  small  edition,  or.  rather,  the 
two  inside  pages,  for  only  one  side  could 
he  printed  at  a  time.  The  newspaper 
machine  to-day.  as  it  stands  in  many 
offices  of  the  country,  is  a  verv  different 
thing.  Mr.  Cbarless  could,  by  dint  of 
persistence,  probably  “set  up”  (in  print* 
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ers'  parlance)  a  column  and  a  half  or 
two  columns  per  day  of  his  diminutive 
Gazette,  whilst  by  the  Mergenthaler  lino¬ 
type  machine,  now  generally  in  use,  a 
man  may  do  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 
The  steamship  St.  Louis  can  make  half 
a  dozen  round  trips  from  New  York  to 
the  British  Coast  in  the  time  it  would 
have  taken  the  Gazette  to  get  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  .Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  was  upward  of  thirty  years  after 
the  Gazette  was  started  before  there  was 
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any  practical  telegraphing,  and  even 
forty  years  after  that  event  it  required 
two  nights  and  a  day  to  transmit  {’resi¬ 
dent  Polk’s  annual  message  as  far  West 
as  Vincennes. 

George  and  John  Knapp,  associated 
\yith  Nathaniel  Paschall,  established  the 
firm  of  George  Knapp  &  Co.  in  18-‘m, 
each  of  the  three  partners  having  an 
equal  interest.  I  he  new  firm  purchased 
the  Republican  from  George  Knapp  and 
Mrs.  Chambers.  This  copartnership  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  until  18(11,  when  it 
was  incorporated,  the  name  and  division 
of  interests  continuing  exactly  as  before. 


OEK.  FEXiXZ  ANGUS. 

.Mr.  Paschall  died  December  12.  18CG. 
Col.  (ieorge  Knapp  died  September  18, 
188.‘$,  and  Col.  John  Knapp,  under  whose 
direction  the  business  'department  had 
been  conducted  for  thirty  years,  died 
November  12,  1888.  Tn  1887  Charles  W’. 
Knapp,  eldest  son  of  Col.  John  Knapp, 
became  the  editor  and  manager,  and  still 
fills  these  positions,  \V.  B.  Carr,  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Nathaniel  Paschall,  being  the 
business  manager^ 

In  the  great  fii^Fif  1849  the  office  of 
the  Republican,  on  the  east  side  of  Main 
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street,  near  Pine,  and  all  its  contents 
were  destroyed,  and  again.  May  24,  1870, 
its  five  story  building  on  Chestnut  street, 
between  Main  and  Second,  met  tbe  same 
fate,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  more  than 
^ITo/ttK),  but  insured  for  about  $10i>.0((0. 

In  tbe  course  of  years  the  growth  and 
development  of  St.  Louis  so  changed  the 
retail  business  quarter  of  tbe  city  that 
the  management  of  The  Republic 
deemed  it  wise  to  erect  still  another  new 
publishing  home  which  would  be  nearer 
the  center  of  activity.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  and  central  locations  in  the 
whole  city  was  selected,  and  the  paper 
was  removed  to  the  beautiful  .structure 
in  which  it  is  now  housed,  on  Seventh 
and  Olive  streets,  in  .August.  18!t!(.  Con¬ 
structed  to  permit  the  utilization  of  the 
most  improved  methods  introduced  In- 
newspaper  publishers  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  occupied  almost  solely  by 
The  Republic,  this  new  buildi  ig  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  a  model  of  its  class. 

The  politics  of  the  Reiniblic  was  re¬ 
publican  (Jeffersonian')  until  182!*,  and 
along  the  same  iine  till  tbe  NN’hig  party 
appeared,  to  which  latter  party  it  ad¬ 
hered  until  18.‘iil.  It  refu.se<l  to  follow 
I-'illmore.  denounced  the  -\merican  or 
"Know-nothing"  cause,  and  supiiortcd 
liuchanan  for  President.  It.  however, 
took  no  part  in  the  latter’s  Kansas  itolicy. 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  supported 
Douglas,  and  carried  Missouri  for  him 
in  1800.  It  opposed  the  secession  move¬ 
ment.  required  Claib.  Jackson  to  take 
sides  for  tbe  regular  Democratic 
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national  nominee,  and  throughout  the 
war  was  conservative  and  jiacificatory. 
During  the  greater  part  of  its  career  it 
has  exercised  an  unquestionable  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  political  course  of  the  people 
of  Missouri. 

TFfE  CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD. 

Though  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
under  its  present  name,  is  a  young  news¬ 
paper.  it  has  a  history  of  more  than  half 
a  century  of  vigorous  life,  for  it  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  of  the 
most  influential  papers  in  the  city.  It  is 
heir  to  the  energies  and  traditions  of 
tbe  Times,  the  Herald  and  the  Record, 
each  of  which,  in  varying  degree,  has 
furnished  some  of  the  complex  char¬ 
acteristics  and  forces  constituting  the 
Record-Herald. 

The  Chicago  Times  was  founded  in 
18.V1  by  Isaac  Cook,  James  W.  Sheahan 
and  Daniel  Cameron.  Mr.  Sheahan 
managed  it  until  the  summer  of  1860, 
when  it  was  bought  by  Cyrus  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Mr.  McCormick  was  also 
owner  of  a  paper  called  the  Herald,  and 
he  consolidated  the  two  under  the  name 
of  the  Herald  and  Times.  In  June, 
1861,  the  controlling  interest  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Wilbur  F.  Storey.  He  en¬ 
larged  the  paper,  renamed  it  the  Times, 
established  it  in  new  offices  at  74  Ran¬ 
dolph  street,  and  soon  began  to  infuse 


into  its  columns  that  enterprise  and 
audacity  which  were  henceforth  to  be 
its  chief  characteristics. 

Mr.  Storey  was  a  pioneer  in  alinosi 
every  important  feature  of  Chicago 
journalism.  He  knew  the  value  of  live 
news  and.  rising  to  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  eager  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  war  tidings,  he  began  spending 
sums  that  startled  the  community  and 
filled  his  rivals  with  dismay.  He  had 
no  troulile  in  securing  readers,  but 
when,  after  the  emancipation  proclama¬ 
tion,  he  began  opposing  the  war  with 
bitter  denunciations  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  he  turned  the  seething  passions 
of  the  hour  against  himself  and  his 
pajicr.  On  the  morning  of  June  fl, 
18().‘{.  a  file  of  soldiers  marched  into 
the  pressroom.  General  Burnside,  from 
his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  had  is¬ 
sued  an  order  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Times.  But  lovers  of  a  free  press,  ir¬ 
respective  of  party,  at  once  rallied  in 
protest,  and  President  Lincoln  revoked 
Burnside’s  order  the  next  day.  Pub- 


er’s  dreams.  In  1875  Charles  R.  Den¬ 
nett  was  made  managing  editor,  and 
through  the  years  of  Mr.  Storey’s  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  decline  Mr.  Dennett  was 
the  dominant  force  on  the  paper.  Mr. 
Storey  gave  up  active  control  of  the 
Times  in  1878  and  died  in  1884. 

Tbe  Chicago  Herald  was  founded  in 
1881  as  a  stalwart  Republican  paper, 
with  James  W.  Scott  foremost  among 
its  projectors.  Mr.  Scott  was  its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager;  Martin  J 
Russell  became  editor-in-chief,  and 
John  1\.  \\  alsh  one  of  the  owners.  F'rom 
the  Iteginning  the  Herald  was  noted 
for  its  licautiful  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  and  for  the  wit  and  pungency  of 
its  editorials,  in  the  writing  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  was  ably  seconded  by 
Horatio  W.  Seymour.  In  its  tenth  year 
it  had  grown  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  pop¬ 
ular  newspapers  in  the  country.  Into 
its  upbuilding  Mr.  Scott  poured  all  llie 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  prime. 
Walter  \\'ellman  early  became  the 
pa])er’s  Washington  correspondent,  and 
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lication  of  the  paper  was  resumed  on 
the  5th. 

The  notoriety  of  this  incident  brought 
a  great  increase  of  circulation  and  of 
advertising  to  the  Times,  and  as  Mr. 
Storey  softened  his  tone  on  the  war  is¬ 
sue  his  paper  flourished  amazingly.  In 
1866  it  erected  and  moved  into  a  five- 
story  stone-front  building  of  its  own 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Dearborn 
street  and  Calhoun  place.  In  1870  Mr. 
Storey  became  sole  owner  of  the  paper. 
With  the  editorial  support  of  such  men 
as  Andre  Matteson  ^nd  Franc  B 
Wilkie  he  had  realized  his  dreams  of 
making  a  great  paper.  Then  suddenly 
the  great  fire  wiped  out  the  whole  plant 

After  a  few  days  the  publication  of 
the  Times  was  resumed  in  a  temporary 
office  on  the  West  Side,  and  in  1873  a 
five-story  fireproof  building,  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Washington  street,  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  paper  became  more  in¬ 
dependent,  concentrate<l  more  energy  on 
its  news  columns,  established  a  bureau  in 
coinage  to  that  of  an  independent  Re- 
London  and  prospered  beyond  its  own- 


it  was  the  Herald  diat  sent  Mr.  Well¬ 
man  in  1892  to  find  the  first  landing 
place  of  Columbus,  which  was  definitely 
located  on  Watling  Island  and  was  duly 
marked  by  a  monument.  Mr.  Wellman 
later  won  fame  as  an  arctic  explorer. 
Mr.  Scott  also  gave  of  his  best  thought 
and  care  to  the  construction  of  the  hand- 
some  six-story  stone  and  terra  cotta 
building  at  154  Washing!  n  street,  which 
was  completed  in  1890  and  is  to-day  the 
home  of  the  Record-Herald.  One  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  last  acts  was  to  take  over 
the  Times  in  1895  and  amalgamate  ii 
with  the  Herald.  He  was  in  the  nv  '  ' 
of  adjusting  the  details  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  when  he  died  suddenly  in  New 
York. 

This  was  the  situation  when  in  April. 
1895,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  purchased  the 
entire  property  and  began  to  issue  the 
Times-Herald,  installing  Cornelius  Mc- 
Auliflf  as  managing  editor,  and  changing 
its  policy  from  that  of  a  Democratic 
paper  with  uncertain  ideas  on  silver 
publican  paper  with  positive  views  on 
sound  money.  The  country  was  then  in 


the  throes  of  the  “free  silver"  discussion, 
and  Mr.  Kohlsaat  rendered  a  national 
service  when  he  made  the  Times-Herald 
a  distinctive  force  in  the  election  of 
President  McKinley. 

Meanwhile  a  lusty  rival  had  lieen 
growing  up  in  the  same  city  block.  In 
March,  1881,  Victor  F".  Lawson  and  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone,  having  made  a  phenome¬ 
nal  success  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
had  begun  issuing  a  morning  edition 
under  the  name  of  the  Morning  News. 
The  same  partnership  of  business  and 
editorial  genius  that  h.ad  made  the  even, 
ing  paper  the  greate't  in  the  city  also 
caused  this  new  venture  to  prosper  from 
the  start.  Mr.  Stone’s  faculty  for  news¬ 
getting.  which  has  since  found  still 
wider  expression  through  his  work  as 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  secured  fo.’  the  Morning  News 
an  exceptionally  strong  staff  of  local, 
domestic  and  foreign  reporters  and  cor¬ 
respondents.  In  1887  William  E.  Cur¬ 
tis.  the  author  and  traveler,  became  the 
paper’s  Washington  correspondent,  and 
his  daily  letters  still  continue  to  be  an 
inyaluable  feature  of  the  Record-Hcr- 
ald.  In  1888  Mr.  Stone  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  both  papers  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  Mr.  Lawson  became  their 
sole  owner  and  publisher. 

The  morning  paper  had  become  a 
great  enterprise  in  itself,  and  in  1893  Mr. 
Lawson  changed  its  name  to  the  more 
distinctive  one  of  the  Chicago  Record. 
Under  the  executive  hand  of  Charles 
11.  Dennis,  for  ten  years  its  managing 
editor,  the  Record  steadily  held  the  sup¬ 


port  of  an  unusually  large  and  intelli¬ 
gent  body  of  readers.  Its  foreign  news 
service  was  one  of  its  strongest  fea¬ 
tures.  At  the  time  of  its  consolidation 
with  the  Time.s-1  lerald  it  had  123  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  important  cities  of 
F.urope,  Asia,  .Africa,  .\ustralia.  New 
Zealand,  South  America,  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  Mexico  and  Canada. 

This  splendid  news  service  and  large 
circulation  became  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  Record-Herald  in  March,  1901,  when 
Mr.  I.^wson  chose  thenceforth  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  Daily  News,  and 
handed  over  the  Record  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Times-Herald  under  Mr. 
Kohlsaat's  management.  Mr.  Kohlsaat 
remained  in  active  charge  of  the  en¬ 
larged  paper  about  a  year  longer,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  retired  to  devote 
himself  to  his  private  enterprises. 

At  that  time  Frank  B.  Noyes,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  and  president  of  the  -Associated 
Press,  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Record-Herald.  Under  his  control 
the  paper  has  gone  on  steadily  develop¬ 
ing  on  the  main  lines  already  indicated, 
preserving  the  non-partisan  independ¬ 
ence  and  home-circle  appeal  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  the  editorial  forcefulness  of  the 
Herald,  the  public  spirit  of  the  Times- 
Herald  and  the  aggressive  news-get¬ 
ting  of  the  old  Times.  Mr.  Mc-Auliff 
has  continued  to  be  managing  editor, 
and  the  enterprise  has  been  strengthened 
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Is  the  favorite  in  81%  of  the  homes  of  its  subscribers, 
and  is  the  only  Detroit  daily  taken  in  50%  of  these 
homes. 

Forty-five  per  cent,  of  The  Times’  readers  prefer 
it  for  its  stand  for  Clean  Journalism  (including  honest 
advertising)  and  33%  prefer  it  for  its  dependability. 

The  Times  mailed  return  postal  cards  to  5,000  of  its  Detroit  subscribers,  taken  at  random  and  representing  every  section 
of  the  city,  requesting  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  Detroit  daily  newspaper,  if  any,  besides  The  Detroit  Times,  are  you  receiving 

regularly  at  your  home? 

2.  Which  Detroit  daily  do  your  prefer? 

3.  Why  do  you  prefer  it? 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  subscribers,  or  11%  of  those  to  whom  cards  were  sent,  replied.  Of  this  number  462  declared 
their  prefererc?  for  The  Times  and  285  said  it  is  the  only  Detroit  paper  they  are  taking. 

Clean  journalism  is  given  as  the  basis  of  their  preference  for  The  Times  by  255  subscribers,  dependability  by  191,  no 
liquor  ads  by  56,  editorials  by  32,  large  type  by  15,  and, miscellaneous  features  by  the  others. 

The  replies  are  totalled  herewith.  They  make  one  of  the  most  interesting  analyses  of  newspaper  circulation  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  The  cards  bearing  numbers,  names  and  addresses  are  accessible  at  The  Times  office  for  verification. 


On  the  basis  of  newspaper  experience  with  election  returns, 
this  investigation  indicates : 

That  32,400  subscribers  of  The  Detroit  Times  prefer  it  over  all 
other  Detroit  newspapers. 

That  18,000  subseribers  of  The  Detroit  Times  prefer  it  for  its 
stand  on  Clean  Journalism  and  Honest  Advertising. 

The  N.  M.  Sheffield  Special  Agency 
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in  every  department.  The  commercial  bcrs  of  the  firm  were  the  leaders.  The  reporter  on  the  paper,  had  written  much  lustrate  the  text.  The  art  plant  of  the 

and  financial  columns  have  long  been  active  politician  of  the  three  was  Henry  for  the  editorial  columns  and,  therefore.  Eagle  is  large  and  efficient,  equipped 

among  the  most  ably  edited  in  the  coun-  C.  Murphy.  In  1841  an  important  elec-  was  not  wholly  unskilled  in  the  work  he  with  the  latest  appliances  and  methods 

try.  The  local  and  telegraphic  news  tion  was  approaching,  which  was,  by  assumed.  He  was  an  ambitious  man  of  for  rapid  and  good  work, 

service  is  of  the  highest  efficiency.  At  reason  of  the  issues  and  the  conditions  sterling  ability,  sound  judgment  and  All  these  features  necessitate  a  large 

the  same  time  the  scope  of  the  paper  prevailing  in  the  local  Whig  party,  a  great  capacity  for  labor.  Conservative  newspaper,  and  the  Eagle  ranges  in 

has  been  widened  so  as  to  include  other  particularly  propitious  time  to  redeem  in  his  habit  of  thought,  the  opinions  of  size  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight 

fields  of  human  and  artistic  interest,  the  country  from  Whig  control.  Ex-  himself  and  the  proprietor  were  in  ac-  seven-column  pages  daily,  with  a  Sun- 

such  as  literature,  dramatic  and  musical  traordinary  efforts  were  determined  on.  cord  on  general  questions,  and  the  Jay  issue  consisting  of  three  or  four 

criticism,  household  economy,  humor,  .^mong  the  means  adopted  was  that  of  Elagle  settled  down  to  a  prosperous  sections  and  from  forty-eight  to  seventy- 

fiction,  etc.  Its  literary  news  and  re-  the  establishment  of  a  paper.  meet-  course  through  the  war  under  a  vigor-  (^yQ  pages.  The  Sunday  issue  is  notable 

views  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  ing  was  called  in  the  office  of  Lott,  ous  conduct.  The  record  of  the  years  apart  from  the  functions  it  performs  of 

Murphy  &  Vanderbilt  .\mong  those  following  were  those  of  large  growth, 

who  gathered  there  was  John  Green-  increasing  prosperity  and  expanding  in- 

wood,  later  a  judge  of  the  city  court,  fluence  under  Mr.  Kinsella’s  editorship 

rr.d  a  young  man,  Isaac  Van  .\nden,  until  186ft.  when  he  left  the  paper  to 

who  four  or  five  years  before  had  come  take  a  position  as  commissioner  in  the 

from  Poughkeepsie  and  established  a  newly  formed  W^ater  Board.  He  was 

printing  office  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  succeeded  by  W'^illiam  Wood,  who  had 

It  was  the  young  printer  who  suggested  been  Mr.  Kinsella’s  assistant.  He  held 
the  starting  of  a  paper.  It  was  John  the  editorship  until  the  close  of  the 
Greenwood  who  suggested  the  title  of  year,  or  until  Mr.  Van  .\nden  sold  the 
"The  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Kings  County  paper  to  a  company  of  which  Demas 
Democrat.”  Barnes  was  the  president.  Then  Mr. 

This  gathering  subscribed  a  fund  Kinsella  came  back  as  the  editor  and  a 

neces.sarv  to  establish  the  paper,  with  stockholder  of  the  company, 

the  understanding  that  tne  paper  was  to  For  thirty  years,  or  since  the  institu- 
he  printed  in  Isaac  Van  .\nden's  print-  tion  of  the  Eagle,  the  name  of  Van 

ing  office,  under  his  business  direction,  .\nden  had  been  identified  with  it.  The 

although  .Mfred  G.  Stevens  was  to  be  nublic  gave  evidence  that  it  did  not  view 

the  nominal  publisher,  with  Henry  C.  the  change  with  entire  approval.  Mr. 

.Murphy  and  Richard  .\dams  Locke  as  Kinsella  was  quick  to  perceive  this  and 

editors.  Under  these  auspices  the  did  not  like  it.  He  accordingly  began 

Eagle  was  launched  on  Oct.  26.  1841.  a  movement  which  shoidd  again  identify 

The  result  at  the  polls  was  a  triumphant  the  Van  .\nden  interest  with  the  Eagle. 

Democratic  victory.  The  shouting  had  The  first  of  the  Van  .^ndens  to  return 

hardly  died  away  before  the  proposition  was  Col.  William  Hester,  nephew  of  the 

was  made  to  cease  the  publication  of  the  Easrle's  founder,  who  had  been  asso- 

F.agle.  on  the  ground  that  it  had  served  dated  with  his  uncle  for  twenty  years, 

the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  His  return  was  quickly  followed  by 

started.  Then  the  saving  thought  the  return  of  Isaac  Van  .\nden  who. 

which  had  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  nurchasing  the  entire  holdings  of  Demas 

the  most  comprehensive  and  authorita-  X^an  .Xnden  was  put  into  execution.  He  Barnes,  was  elected  president  of  the  as-  •  •  1 1-  .•  r 

tive  in  the  West.  protested  against  suspension,  offered  to  soci^tion.  Matters  then  moved  along  continuing  the  news  publications  of  the 

The  Record-Herald  is  as  perfect  me-  Imy  out  the  interest  of  everybody  con-  ’he  lines  that  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  "'eek. 
chanically  as  the  best  machinery  and  cerned  and  assume  entire  responsibility  sale.  with_  the  trust  and  confidence  of  In  addition  to  what  are  generally  re¬ 
craftsmanship  can  make  it.  Its  circu-  of  its  conduct.  Pending  the  conclusion  ol  the  public  fully  restored.  Colonel  garded  as  the  regular  functions  of  a 

lation  thus  far  has  averaged  consider-  these  negotiations  the  Eagle  was  con-  Hester  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  newspaper,  the  Eagle  has  established 
ably  above  l.jO.fMH*  daily  and  200,(HH)  on  tinned  ostensibly  under  the  old  manage-  *be  company  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  other  departments  for  the  benefit  of  its 

Sunday.  One  of  the  new  landmarks  of  ment.  actually  bv  Mr.  Van  .-Xiiden.  with  .\nden’s  death  in  187o.  Mr.  Kinse'la  readers.  One  of  these  departments  is 
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Sunday 

-American  journalism  established  by  Mr.  Richard  .Adams  Locke  as  editor 


Mr 


^  departments 

ontmued  in  the  editorship  until  his  jts  Free  Information  Bu.eau,  render- 


Xoyes  is  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  Murphy  having  dropped  out  after  the  death  in  January,  1884.  He  was  sue-  jpg  a  varied  service  which  covers  man.v 

election.  But  early  in  the  new  year  of  eeeded^by  Andrew-  McLean  who.  under  liranches  of  information. 


Record-Herald 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 


1842  the  announcement  was  made  pub-  Mr.  Kiusella.  had  been  the  managing 
lie  that  Isaac  Van  .-Anden  was  the  sole  editor. 


owi'er  and  conductor. 


Mr.  Van  .Anden  made  the  Eagle  a  way  ..ci  ai-.i  uable  tronh  es  to  the  w  nn: 

from  the  start.  This  was  continued  :n  the  position  untd  the  contests  etc  The  I 


The  beginnings  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  were  humble  ard  tentative.  It 

was  first  published  as  a  campaign  paper,  newspaper  ,  . 

with  the  saving  thought  in  the  mind  of  more  of  an  achievement  than  it  prob-  j  • 

at  least  one  person  concerned  that  if  its  •'ibly  appears  to  be  now.  The  condition  The  Eagle  of  to-day  is  a  complete 

of  journalism  of  that  day  was  almost  newspaper  in  every  sense,  with  denart- 
that  of  slavery  to  the  party  whose  prin-  ments  covering  every  sphere  of  life, 
ciplcs  the.  paper  was  supposed  to  ad-  The  financial  department  has  been  a 
vauce.  Mr.  Van  .Anden  abandoned  that  feature  for  thirtv  years.  Tt  has  always 

policy  and  printed  what  was  interesting,  been  trustworthy.  .An  Eagle  bureau 


Other  Eagle  enterprises  include  pop- 
Tn^'the  fall  of  1886  St.  Clair  McKel-  ^cursions,  a  free  circulating  li- 


,•  became  the  editor-in-chief  and  has  ^'•?B)loyes  the  offering  of  val- 


nners  of  atli- 
agle  as  it 
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The  politicians  were  horrified. 


was  established  in  the  Street,  and  a 
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In  the  early  days  this  independent  complete  equipment  for  the  gathering 
policy  caused  the  Eagle  considerable  and  receipt  of  facts  was  oruani/pd. 
troub’e.  notahlv  in  1861,  when  it  became  Two  pages  are  to-day  required  for  the 
seriously  involved  with  the  Government  monev  and  market  renorts.  with  the 
through  the  stinging  criticisrns  of  its  advertisements  which  have  followed, 
editor,  Henry  McCloskev.  L  ndeniably  Those  financial  panes  command  and  de¬ 
erratic  as  he  was.  yet  Mr.  McGoskey  .serve  confidence.  Thev  are  trustwortliv 
was  a  writer  of  great  force  and  weight  and  careful,  honest,  and  compre- 
'I  he  cl  max  was  reached  in  August.  hensA  e.  That  denartment  alone  has  a 
D(,l.  The  Eagle  had  been  informed  constituenev  to  whom  it  is  a  necessity 
that  Its  course  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Books  and  literature  dailv  command 
authorities  at  AA  ashmeton.  In  Aueust  the  Eagle  the  criticism  which  thev 
It  was  denied  circulation  in  the  mads.  by  their  tone  and  views,  and 

-and  on  Aug.  16.  ,n  common  with  the  news  treatment  which  they  justify 

by  the  increasine  value  of  literature  as 
and  an  indnstrv  'n  the  world, 
w.,’  i' "f  th, 

..  W....C  o.c  OWC.O  U.  c.o.,c  U„  Eagle  every  Saturday  gives  more 

♦he  paper  was  made  in  formidable  shape.  “  ^  anticinative  consider- 

Tu’  4.\  1  ■  r  *1  ation  of  what  the  nreachers  intend  to 

This  was  the  culmination  of  the  run-  xtr  i  v  • 

ning  warfare  between  the  proprietor  and  *  b  f  »ti  ^ 

his  editor.  The  pen  was  taken  from  have  said,  the  ser- 

McCIo.skev’s  hands  His  last  editorial  ,,  , 

-Much  space  is  devoted  to  clean  sport- 

Expert  reporters  cover  all  stands  to-day 


Tournal  of  Commerce,  the  Dailv  and 
AA'eekly  News,  the  Daily  aiid  AVeeklv 
Day  Book,  the  Freeman 
\ew  A’ork.  the  Eagle 
the  I’nited  States  Court  for  treasonable 
u.Merances.  while  the  threat  to  close  up 


EAPATETTE  TOUNO.  SB. 


was  ‘‘The  AA’ar  and  the  Freedom  of  the  .  _ 

support  during  the  political  campai.gn  Press  ”  So  Henr>'  McCIoskey  went  out  nc"  s.  txpert  reporters  cover  all  stands  to-day  is  nothing  more  or  less 
during  which  it  was  launched  justifie<l  -nd  Thomas  Kinsella  came  in.  The  branches  of  .sport,  and  engaging  writers  than  the  logical  development  of  its 

the  venture,  it  should  be  continued  as  a  latter’s  first  leader  was  “The  AA^ar  and  contribute  helpful  discussions  of  the  founder's  ideas.  .  These  ideas  were 

permanency.  the  Advocates  of  Peace,”  and  was  fol-  l^’ti'cs  of  turf  and  field.  transmitted  to  Colonel  Hester  and  have 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1841  lowed  up  the  next  day  with  “The  Eagle  Eagle  maintains  able  corre-  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  him,  with 

Kings  County  h.a<l  been  AA’hig  in  its  and  the  AA’ar.”  in  which  the  policy  of  spo'idents  all  the  year  round  in  AA’a.sh-  such  changes  and  additions  as  the 

political  majorities.  The  Democratic  the  paper  was  made  to  square  with  the  'URton,  .Albany.  London  and  Paris.  The  march  of  progress  have  required.  He 

party,  generally  dominant  in  the  couii-  opinions  held  by  Mr.  Van  .Anden  and  foreign  correspondence  has  long  been  has  had  the  able  assistance  of  his  son. 

try  at  large,  was  in  the  minority  in  that  which  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  ad-  noted  for  its  interest,  tnistiworthiness  AA’illiam  A’an  .Anden  Hester,  the  secre- 
county.  The  Democratic  politics  of  the  ministration.  It  was  a  strenuous  period  and  promptness.  tary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  The 

county  centered  in  the  law  office  of  in  strenuous  times.  Mr.  Kinsella.  who  .Anotner  feature  of  the  Eagle  is  its  business  management  of  the  Eagle  is 

Lott,  Murphy  &  Vanderbilt.  The  mem-  then  came  to  the  editorship,  had  been  a  pictures,  but  they  are  pictures  that  il-  >n  the  hands  of  Herbert  F.  Gunnison, 
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The 

AMERICAN  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


does  the 


PLATE  BUSINESS 


of  the  country,  and  in 
addition  represents 

4,000  Home  Print  Papers 

for  foreign  advertising 


The  Pawtucket  Times 


Covers  an  extensive  territory,  embracing  a 
|)opnIation  of  130,000  of  New  England’s  most 
thrifty  people. 

Tlie  daily  paid  circulation  of  the  Times  aver¬ 
ages  more  than  20,000  as  shown  by  the  report  of 
the  Association  of  American  Advertisers  after  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  also  by  the  certified  report  by  Charles  0. 
Black,  business  manager,  filed  with  the  United 
States  Postal  authorities. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  New  England  and  is  a  city  of  well  appointed 
homes,  which  emphasizes  the  character  of  its 
people.  The  $13,000,000  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks  of  Pawtucket  is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the 
enterprise  and  economy  of  its  population. 


If  you  desire  to  communicate  with  this  splen¬ 
did  audience,  you  can  do  so  to  best  advantage 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pawtucket  Times. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


By  far  the  most  thickly  populated 
State  in  the  Union — the  home  of 
nearly  600,000  prosperous,  con¬ 
tented  people — the  busiest  hive 
of  human  industry  in  the  world. 


The 

Providence  Journal 
The  Evening  Bulletin 

(BOTH  2.CENT  PAPERS) 

are  the  two  great  newspapers  that  entirely  dom¬ 
inate  this  wonderful  advertising  held. 


The  Providence  Journal 

as  a  daily  in  1829;  steadily  growing  in  circulation  and 
advertising.  Average  for  entire  year  of  1912,  24,463 
copies  per  issue. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


One  of  the  largest  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Circulation  average  for  January,  53,881  copies 
per  issue,  over  49%  increase  in  6  years. 


These  Papers  Were  EIGHTH  on  the  List  of  the  News¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  in  Advertising 
in  1912,  Printing 


11,456,304  Lines 

Nearly  Three  Million  lines  greater  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  New  England 


REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  EDDY  &  VIRTUE 

5024  Metropolitan  Bldg.  723  Old  South  Bldg.  1034  Peoples  Cat  Bldg. 
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who  is  well  qualified  to  fill  this  impor¬ 
tant  position. 

The  Eagle’s  mechanical  plant  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  America  and 
probably  in  the  world.  Xo  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  it  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete  and  up  to  date.  The  latest  and 
most  improved  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  Great  care  has  been  given  to 
sanitary  conditions  and  to  an  econom¬ 
ical  handling  of  the  product  manufac¬ 
tured. 

THE  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN. 

tin  the  roll  of  the  great  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  this  Reiniblic  the  Baltimore 
.American  has  a  place  of  honor.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  the  city  which  is  the  gateway 
between  the  North  and  South,  it  is  an 
authority  on  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
IxUh  sections,  and  exercises  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  wholesome  influence  in  a 
vast  extent  of  territory. 

The  .American  has  always  stood  for 
progress  in  city,  state  and  nation.  It 
has  been  from  its  birth  a  steady  and 
consistent  advocate  of  every  movement 
looking  for  the  advancement  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  has  frequently  opened  the 
way  for  great  undertakings  that  would 
add  to  the  wealth,  the  business,  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  city. 

Never  was  a  better  proof  given  of 
this  than  in  those  dark  days  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  awful  disaster  of  11*04,  when 
lire  swept  away  the  greater  portion  of 
the  business  section  of  Baltimore.  That 
conflagration  left  in  ruins  the  fine  build¬ 
ing  which  the  -American  had  long  occu¬ 
pied.  Undaunted  and  undismayed,  con¬ 
fident  of  its  own  strength,  knowing  that 
it  had  won  and  would  ever  hold  the 
high  regard  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
mnnitv,  the  .American  did  not  halt  or 
hestitate.  Without  delay  it  made  its 
tdans  not  only  for  a  new  home,  but  for 
a  larger,  better,  more  substantial,  more 
beautiful  home;  a  building  that  should 
stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
American’s  faith  in  Baltimore.  Within 
a  year  the  new  home  was  finished  and 
iiccupied,  with  a  complete  plant  ready 
for  use.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
great  tire  of  Eebruary  ",  llk*l,  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  was  able  to  issue  from  its  new 
building  and  new  presses  a  magnificent 
souvenir  edition. 

The  .American  of  to-day  is  the  fore¬ 
most  iK-wspaper  of  the  South,  and  one 
of  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  whole  country.  Its  position 
in  Baltimore  is  at  the  top.  and  it  has. 
by  its  earnest  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city,  won  the  respect  of  the  entire 
community.  It  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  progress  in  newspaper 
making,  but  it  has  frequently  led  the 
way  to  the  adoption  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  metho<ls  of  its  own  creation,  h'or 
its  news  of  the  world  it  not  only  has 
the  service  of  the  .Associated  Press,  but 
employs  many  other  agencies  which  keep 
it  sut>plied  with  special  reports  which 
its  local  contemporaries  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  obtain. 

To  recount  its  achievements  in  recent 
yeSrs  would  be  to  give  a  history  of 
new  spaper  leadership  during  that  period. 
It  has  sent  its  special  commisi-ioners  to 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe  for 
the  news;  it  has  published  special  let¬ 
ters  from  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  had  as  its  contributors  the 
most  famous  men  in  the  literature  of 
the  day. 

The  history  of  a  nation  is  told  in  the 
records  of  the  .American.  Mark  a  few 
of  the  incidents  of  its  usefulness: 

Its  first  editor  planted  the  germ  of 
the  present  postal  system. 

In  its  office  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pemlence  was  officially  printed. 

The  woman  in  journalism  first  scored 
a  success  in  its  management. 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner’’  was  first 
published  in  its  pages. 

It  was  the  first  advocate  of  public 
schools  in  this  State. 

It  was  the  first  paper  of  Maryland 
to  nublish  full  market  reports. 

To  its  agitation  and  recommendation 
was  due  the  establishment  of  the  Marv. 


land  Historical  Society,  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Arts,  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  of 
the  Mercantile  Library,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  public  schools  for  colored  chil¬ 
dren. 

It  was  the  first  Southern  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  accurate  war  maps,  and  its  extra 
issues  on  important  occasions  were  al¬ 
ways  ahead  of  its  competitors. 

It  was  the  earliest  champion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  and  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  one  of  his  largest  patrons  when  the 
line  was  completed. 

It  advocated  the  Gunpowder  water 
supply  long  before  its  contemporaries. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  did  more  to 


lished  by  any  of  the  Baltimore  morning 
dailies.  It  was  a  success  from  the  start. 

On  January  4,  1897,  the  price  of  the 
American  on  week-days  was  reduced  to 
one  cent  everywhere,  and  at  that  price 
it  still  remains.  The  change  proved  a 
wise  one  from  the  start.  The  paper’s 
circulaltion  increased  rapidly.  As  its 
circulation  has  increased  so  has  its  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage.  It  is  a  paper  re¬ 
spected  by  all,  a  leading  factor  in  the 
city's  progress,  playing  a  prominent  and 
honorable  part  in  every-day  life  in  the 
Greater  Baltimore. 

ticneral  Felix  Angnus  is  the  publisher 
and  manager  of  the  .American,  and  has 
been  for  many  years. 


CBASXJBS  CAfEHABT. 

liesearches  carried  on  by  Mr.  Cat>ehart  in  many  partir  of  the  world,  es]iecially 
England,  Erance,  (lermany  and  Holland,  have  made  this  work  on  the  story  of 
journalism  iHxssible.  In  the  jiursuit  of  data  on  this  subject  Mr.  Capehart  has 
consulted  the  records  and  specimen  of  the  Hritish  Museum  of  lyondon,  various 
libraries  and  archives  in  Germany,  France  and  Holland  and  considerable  aid  has 
lieen  reiide'red  him  by  rare  finds  in  the  old  biaik  shops  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
I’aris  and  other  historical  centers  of  the  i*ld  World.  For  the  material  on  early 
-Xmerican  journalism  Mr.  Capehart  is  largely  indebted  to  Harper  Brothers. 

Mr.  Oaipehart  has  spent  years  in  the  study  of  the  subject  and  has  concen¬ 
trated  ui>on  it  rare  judgment,  erudition  and  devotion  bordering  on  indefatigable 
zeal. 


alleviate  the  suffering  by  donations  and 
collecting  funds  and  forwarding  supplies 
than  any  paper  in  the  country. 

It  has  raised  more  money  for  charit¬ 
able  ends  than  any  paper  in  the  South. 

It  was  on  its  recommendation  that  a 
tax  was  laid  on  the  city  passenger  rail¬ 
ways  for  the  support  of  the  parks,  so 
that  the  pepole  now  enjoy  the  splendid 
pleasure  grounds  without  one  cent  of 
expense. 

The  -American  is  now  over  140  years 
old,  having  been  born  August  ‘JO,  1773. 
There  is  no  other  daily  newspaper  in 
the  I'nited  States  of  such  age. 

The  publication  of  the  Sunday  .Amer¬ 
ican  was  begun  on  March  2,  1879,  and 
has  never  been  interrupted.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  a  Sunday  edition  been  pub- 


FIRST  PAPER  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Pacific  sloi>e  will  nut  long  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  Atlantic  sloi>e  in  the 
number  and  wealth  of  its  newspapers ; 
indeed,  the  journalists  in  that  part  of 
the  world  even  think  that  they  are  now- 
up  to  the  mark  in  point  of  ability  and 
enterprise.  Many  of  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  San  I'rancisco’ are  handsome 
specimens  of  tyjKigraphy,  and  in  talent 
and  energy  they  .sfand  well  in  the 
ranks. 

The  first  paper  printed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  made  its  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  war  with  Mexico,  before  the 
invasion  of  California  and  before  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Sutter  discovered  gold  where 
the  former  was  building  a  mill  for  the 


latter  in  January,  1848.  Many  years 
previously  to  those  events  Astor  and 
Gray  had  made  the  Columbia  River 
known,  and  there  was  an  excitement  in 
1830  in  New  England  and  New  York 
among  the  young  men  to  migrate  to 
Oregon  and  develop  that  region  of  the 
Northwest. 

The  title  of  the  paper  was  the 
Flumgudgeon  Gazette,  or  Bumble-Bee 
Budget,  edited  by  the  Long-tailed  Coon, 
a  sort  of  Pike  County  I’unch  affair. 
The  motto  read,  "Devoted  to  scratching 
and  stinging  the  Follies  of  the  Age.” 

It  was  tri-weekly,  some  eight  or  ten 
numbers  being  issued,  continuing  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Territory.  The  paper  made 
quite  a  stir  in  those  parts,  and  kept  the 
members  on  their  p’s  and  q’s  all  the 
time. 

Tliis  original  sheet,  more  a  copy  of 
Punch  than  of  the  Weekly  News-Letter 
in  its  title,  made  its  appearance  in  1811, 
Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  there 
were  thirty-four  daily,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  weekly  and  si.x  monthly 
publications  in  California  and  Oregon 
alone ! 

Newspaper  brains  and  material  went 
out  to  the  Pacific  with  Stevenson’s  Ex¬ 
pedition  in  1810. 

.After  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
rusli  of  gold  hunters  from  the  -Atlantic 
States,  the  miners  were  largely  sup¬ 
plied  with  news  from  home  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  editions  of  the  New  York  papers 
and  a  few  others.  These  sheets  were 
made  up  expressly  for  that  region,  and 
every  steamei"  for  the  isthmus  from 
New  A’ork  and  New  Orleans  would 
carry  forty,  tifty  and  sixty  thousand 
cojiies  of  these  journals. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES. 

Tlie  field  of  this  remarkalile  newspa¬ 
per  is  tlie  great  Southwest,  and  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  place  in  its  field. 
Its  chief,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  born 
in  t)hio  in  1837,  Feb.  B*.  He  was  a 
farmer’s  boy  and  attended  winter  scliool 
in  a  country  log  school  house  in  South¬ 
ern  Oliio,  but  IS  not  college-bred.  He 
is  fond  of  telling  of  his  first  experience 
in  journalism,  which  consisted  of  carry¬ 
ing  laths  to  help  in  the  work  of  plaster¬ 
ing  the  wind-swept  country  printing  of- 
lice  at  Sarahsville,  Noble  County,  O., 
in  which  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
fall  of  18ol-o-2. 

Preceding  the  troublous  times  of  the 
great  t'ivil  War,  young  Otis  had  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
l8(iu,  in  whose  nomination  at  Chicago 
he  took  part  as  a  Republican  delegate 
from  Kentucky.  When  the  call  to  arms 
sounded,  he  responded  promptly,  enter¬ 
ing  tlie  ranks  and  serving  as  soldier  and 
officer  to  the  end,  coming  out  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  “for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services 
throughout  the  war.”  During  his  long 
and  arduous  service  he  fought  in  fif¬ 
teen  actions,  was  twice  wounded  in  bat¬ 
tle  and  received  seven  promotions  for 
merit. 

In  the  Philippines  he  served  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  officer  under  the  commission  issued 
to  him  by  President  McKinley,  and  it 
was  his  brigade  that  stormed  and  cap¬ 
tured  Caloocan.  His  good  service  there 
brought  him  the  promotion  of  “major- 
general  by  brevet  for  meritorious  con¬ 
duct  in  action,”  March  25,  1899. 

Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  president  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  is  credited  with  this  remark:  “Few 
men  ever  became  distinguished  in  even 
one  line  of  endeavor,  but  General  Otis 
is  both  a  great  soldier  and  a  great 
editor.” 

In  1805,  after  the  Civil  War  had 
ended.  Col.  Otis  entered  jouralism  on  a 
small  scale  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  at 
the  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in 
1800-07  was  official  reporter  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  after  which 
(being  a  practical  printer)  he  became 
foreman  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Subsequently  he  was  a  division 
chief  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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THE 

HERALD 

made  a  larger 
Advertising  gain 
than  all  other 
dailies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
combined. 


The  followitiR  figures  from  Tlie 
Evening  Star  show  the 

advertising  gains  of 

The  Washington  Dailies 

for  tlic  year,  1912,  as  fcdlows: 

THE  HERALD  .  798,737  Lino  Gain 

The  Star  .334,232  “  “ 

The  Timet  .  23,047  “  “ 

The  Pott  .  536,511  “  Lott 

RESULTS 

The  increase  in  advertising  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  results. 
The  increase  in  results  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  circulation. 


Foreign  Representativet : 

.I  t  .  UII.I-KKDI.NCCO.  .\.  K.  KK.VroU 

i'iflh  .Vvoiiiio  Hartford  I*ltit?. 

aNiw  N’ork  (TiicaRo 


Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J, 


A  vorth-while  small-city  daily 

Piinted  in  1912  6  073,18^  lires  of  pai^  adver- 
tisin^.anlNCRE  ASEover  191 1  of  425,446 lines. 

Growth  of  Circulation: 

Daily  Average  in  Past  Ten  Years 

1<503  ....  4,707 

1904  ....  5.522 

1905  .  .  .  .  6,518 

1906  .  .  .  .  7.347 

1907  ....  8,311 

1908  .  .  .  .  9.090 

1909  .  .  .  .  9,882 

1910  ....  10,884 

1911  .  .  .  11.577 

1912  ....  12.237 

191  3  (First  3  months)  12,916 

F.R.  NORTHRUP,  Special  Representative 

225  Fifth  Arc.,  New  York.  Tribune  Bldf.,Chicsfo,  111. 


Average  Circulation  of  Week-Day  Editions  of 
The  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  Now 
Exceeds  275^000' Net-Paid  Copies 


entail 


Has  more  Quality  Readers  Than 
Any  Other  New  York  Newspaper 

And  Here  Are  Some  Of  The 
Quality  Features  Which 
Have  Won  For  It  Quality 
Supremacy: 


ART 

MUSIC 

DRAMA 

SOCIETY 


BUSINESS 

and. 

FINANCE 

BASEBALL, 

YACHTING, 

AUTOMOBILING 

EDITORIALS 

and 

SPECIAL 

ARTICLES 


FOREIGN 

NEWS 


HUMOR  1  By 


Chas.  H.  Caffin 


Chas.  Henry  Meltzer 


•Man  Dale 


Cholly  Knickerbocker 


/ 13.  C.  Forbes 
^  \V.  R.  Lawson,  of  London 
<  liroadan  Wall 

(Joseph  R.  Pritchard 
Edward  Low  Ranlett 


Damon  Runyon 
Allen  Sangree 
Duncan  Curry 
W.  J.  Macbeth 


I  John  Temple  Graves 
j  Elbert  Hubbard 
I  James  J.  Montague 
J  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gregory 
Winifred  Black 
Edwin  Markham 
Virginia  Terhune  V^andewater 

W.  Orton  Tewson 
Chester  Overton 
Marquis  de  Castellane 
Paul  Pierre  Rignaux 
C.  de  Vidal-Hundt 
Fritz  Jacobsohn 
J.  M.  E.  d’Aquin 
George  M.  Bruce 

1  Bud  Fisher 
)  George  M’Manus 
j  T.  E.  Powers 
Frederick  Opper 


Greatest  Quantity  of  Quality  Circulation 


Sunday  Circulation  Exceeds  750,000  Net 
Paid  Copies  Per  Issue 


The  News 
and  Courier 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

One  of  the  Leaders 
in  American 
Journalism. 


undisputed 
*  leader  in  its  territory 
and  guarantees  the 
largest  paid  circulation 
of  any  Charleston  news¬ 
paper. 

Subscription — by  mail 
or  in  the  city  by  carrier, 
$8.00  per  year — payable 
in  advance. 

Daily  Circulation  Marcli,  1913: 

13,080 

Sunday  Circulation  March,  1913: 

13,010 

BENJAMIN  and  KENTNOR  CO. 

Foreign  Adv.  Representative 
222  Fifth  Avenae  Pee, let  Gee  Bid,. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  III. 


The 

Syracuse 

Post 

Standard 

The  leader  in  the  Syracuse  field. 
Largest  total  circulation. 

Largest  local  circulation. 

Largest  volume  of  advertising. 

OVER  48,000  NET 
PAID  DAILY 

PAUL  BLOCK 

INC. 

Managers  Foreign  Advertising 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  Boston 
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In  lt<7(i  he  removed  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  California  and  took  editorial 
cliarge  of  a  daily  newspaper  at  Santa 
l>ari>ara.  The  vigor  oi  Ins  pen,  his 
tearless  attacks  upon  everything  in  the 
bliaiie  of  corruption  and  wrong  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  life,  and  his  activity 
ill  working  for  the  development  of  the 
country,  attracted  attention. 

In  Jt^l  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was 
begun,  and  in  1862  Col.  Otis,  becoming 
part  owner,  assumed  its  editorial  man¬ 
agement.  That  is  more  than  a  quarter 
oi  a  century  ago,  and  during  all  these 
years  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  have  been  as  nearly 
synonymous  terms  as  could  be.  His 
personality  has  been  steadily  reflected 
in  the  paper  which  he  controls,  and  of 
.which  he  is  the  chief  owner.  Tor  years 
he  did  the  main  editorial  work  on  it; 
but  the  leader  fully  accords  to  his  men 
full  credit  for  their  part  in  making 
the  Times  what  it  is — one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  newspapers  in  the  entire  held  of 
journalism. 

The  qualities  of  character  and  the 
type  of  ability  shown  by  him  in  his 
own  personality,  and  in  his  work,  have 
made  The  Times  the  great  newspaper 
it  is,  worthily  representing  the  high 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  distinguishes  its  clientele,  and 
have  converted  the  little  four-page 
quarto  of  1882,  with  less  than  1,000 
subscribers  into  the  great  modern  news¬ 
paper  of  lOOT,  containing  from  24  to 
T2  pages  daily,  and  from  112  to  140 
pages  on  Sundays,  including  a  superb 
Sunday  Magazine;  the  daily  having  a 
regular  issue  of  oO.OOt*  copies,  a  Sun¬ 
day  issue  of  7o,0tKi,  and  special  edi¬ 
tions  numbering  l(Kt,tX>0  and  over.  To 
produce  such  a  sheet  has  required  a 
capacious  and  frequently-enlarged 
building,  bristling  with  modern  print¬ 
ing  machinery  and  alive  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  loyal  and  skillful  workers  in 
all  departments.  There  is  an  au.xiliary 
plant,  fully  equipped  for  producing  the 


paper  without  a  break,  in  the  event  of 
disaster.  In  30  years  of  expansion,  Los 
.Angeles  has  grown  from  a  population 
of  12,0<X)  m  1882  to  ;Ut),llt8  in  1912. 

These  evidences  of  success  achieved 
tell  their  own  significant  story;  yet  the 
elements  of  that  success  are  neither 
numerous  nor  complex.  The  striking 
qualities  of  General  Otis'  editorial  work 
are  strength,  directness  of  statement, 
conciseness  in  phrase  and  clarity  of  ex¬ 
pression.  He  is  a  past-master  in  the 
use  of  terse,  idiomatic  English,  invar¬ 
iably  using  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place,  and  never  using  w'ords  excepting 
in  their  accurate,  universally-accepted 
meaning. 

His  is  the  very  acme  of  a  clear  and 
vigorous  style,  and  especially  a  style 
that  counts  and  tells  in  editorial  work. 
He  has,  however,  never  confined  his 
work  to  the  editorial  page  merely,  but 
has  been  active  all  along  the  line  of 
management  and  control.  His  course 
has  produced  its  logical  results.  The 
Times  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
public  journal  possessing  the  advantages 
of  a  continuous  policy  under  a  continu¬ 
ous  management. 

There  is  but  one  more  element  of  edi¬ 
torial  character  necessary  to  portray  in 
order  to  illustrate  what  this  stalwart 
man  has  wrought  through  the  Times. 
That  is  a  firm  hold  on  principle  for  its 
own  sake  and  in  preference  to  all  lesser 
and  less  worthy  considerations.  .After 
all.  this  is  what  has  made  the  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Times  the  journaHt  has  been,  and 
IS,  under  the  editorial  guidance  of  tien. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis. 

The  Los  .Angeles  Times  is  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  the  original 
and  foremost  champion  of  the  great 
principle  of  industrial  freedom.  It  is 
not  only  the  foremost,  but  the  boldest, 
the  most  aggressive  and  persistent 
champion  of  that  vital  cause.  It  has 
been  the  fate  or  the  fortune  of  the 
Times  to  fight,  and  to  win,  one  of  the 


most  stuliliornly  contested  battles  for 
the  right  of  employers  to  control  their 
own  property  and  regulate  their  own 
affairs,  under  the  law.  that  ever  took 
place  in  this  country.  That  conflict  was 
causele.ssly  begun  by  the  typographical 


unions  in  1890,  and  ended  in  the  com¬ 
plete  triumph  of  “the  Rock  of  Los  .An¬ 
geles”  and  his  associates  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co. 

Stalwart  of  frame,  with  a  powerful 
constitution,  and  possessing  rational 


For  Today  and  for  Posterity 


The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle 

LINEN  PAPER  EDITION 


On  file  in  the  Principal  Libraries  of  the  country. 


Brooklyn 

with  its  home  population  of  1,750,000,  and  its 
annual  growth  of  over  55,000,  is  a  worth-while 
field  for  general  advertisers.  It  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  covered  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
paper  that  carries  the  second  largest  amount 
of  advertising  of  all  the  newspapers  in  Greater 
New  York. 


TREMTON 

Famous  and  a  success  as 

A  Tsry  Out  City 

Not  only  a  testing  ground 
for  presidents  but 

A  Make  Good  City 

For  250  National  Advertisers 
.  during  1912 

and  112  National  Advertisers 
in  March  1913 

Ini 

Trenton  Times 

A  100,000  city  with  MIlIion-a-Month  Pay  Roll 
A  25,000  net  circulation 
covering  75  suburban  towns 

Kelly-Smith  Co. 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Peoples  Qas  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


A  Modern  City 

.Almost  in  the  center  of  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
L  nited  States,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  holds  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  wise  advertiser  cannot  fail  to  appreciate. 

Paterson  is  the  third  city  of  New  Jersey  and  twenty- 
fourth  in  the  United  States  in  manufactures. 

.An  advertiser  likes  to  appeal  to  an  intelligent  audience, 
because  he  knows  that  they  can  best  appreciate  and  are  most 
likely  to  respond  to  his  selling  arguments. 

A  Modern  Newspaper 

The  Paterson  Press  is  Paterson’s  most  modern  and  up-to- 
date  newspaper. 

It  reaches  90  per  cent,  of  the  thinking  men  and  women 
of  Paterson  every  evening.  The  purchasing  power  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  far  e.xceeds  that  of  any  other  evening  paper  in  the 
City. 

It  refuses  all  objectionable  advertising,  medical  and  other¬ 
wise,  maintains  its  rates,  and  is  considered  by  prominent  men 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  be  the  best  and  most  influential  paper  in 
Paterson,  and  that  kind  of  a  newspaper  always  brings 
results. 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  CO.,  Publishers 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Paterson  Press— Sunday  Chronicle 

W.  B.  Bryant,  General  Manager 
Payne  &  Young,  Foreign  Representatives 
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The  predominance  of  the 
Star  in  Washington  is  more 
striking  now  than  at  any  time 
in  its  6o  years  of  successful  and 
steady  growth. 

It  stands  the  acid  test  in 
every  particular.  The  compe¬ 
tition  in  Washington  is  no 
longer  for  first  place  in  either 
circulation  or  advertising.  No 
city  is  covered  more  thoroughly 
by  one  newspaper  than  is  W'ash- 
ington  by  the  Star  with  its  one 
edition  published  every  atter- 
noon  at  3  o’clock. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of 
this  one  edition  is  now  70,000 
each  day ;  97  per  cent,  is  in  the 
city  i)roper,  or  within  25  miles 
of  the  Capital.  Only  3  per  cent, 
beyond  that  distance. 

The  Star  carries  practically 
all  of  the  general  high  class  ad¬ 
vertising  that  comes  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  much  of  it  exclusively. 
The  Department  Stores  spend 
more  money  in  the  livening 
Star  every  year  than  in  all  the 
other  dailies  added  together 
and  multiplied  by  two. 


"AnoriiiiiiiEnllntra 

iMNimiMBErilllElfllEilllS 

MESUGEimOUS 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 

CmCOLATION 

tuat^iMnn  »  TT  WM  A*w«Mr«  la  WmIMbcWm  M  tor  IMv  MMip- 

AaMaiMtowapapar . . 

fcnxr  arar  ararMi  tratorWtor  •  •  aT.Al 

ADVERTISINe 

gSanjSfe  j  Hw  Wa»  Itm  THalr  MlauP 

s?sr  .r^KK: 


There  is  more  paid  classified 
advertising  in  the  Star  than  in 
all  of  the  other  dailies  combined. 

For  the  past  year  or  more 
the  Star  has  run  conspicuously 
in  its  columns  the  following  no¬ 
tice  : 

“'riie  Star  will  be  glad  to 
have  its  attention  called  to  any 
misleading  or  untrue  statement 
if  such  should  appear  at  any 
time  in  any  advertisement  in  its 
columns.  Readers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  assist  in  protecting 
themselves  and  legitimate  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

The  Star  goes  further  and 
eliminates  all  distasteful  adver¬ 
tising  and  imitation  readers. 

Notwithstanding  these  rigid 
restrictions  there  are  but  few 
papers  in  the  country  that  carry 
a  greater  volume  of  advertising 
and  the  confidence  of  the  reader 
insures  results  universally  to  its 
advertisers. 

The  Star  is  represented  in 
New  York  hy  Mr.  Dan  Car- 
roll,  Tribune  Ihiilding,  and  in 
Chicago  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Perry, 
First  National  P>ank  Ruilding. 


This  Year  s  Business 

Largest 

In  Our  History 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN.  SUNDAY.  APRIL  20.  1913.-120  PACES— TEN  PARTS. 


Permanently  PassM 

100,000 

Circulation  Mark 


PRICE:  FIVE  CENTS 


POPEPAssRs  nr  /aT  iWiLSON  hoi.de  mm 


Great  Achievements 


mark  our  82nd  Year! 


and  these  great  achievements  are  only  m  proportion  to  the  great  things  we  in 
turn  have  achieved  for  our  advertisers. 


The  Formal  Opening  of  Our  New  The  Lar 

Building  His 

On  May  1st  will  be  but  another  epoch  in  Is  still  a 

the  march  of  progress  that  keeps  the  Detroit  months  jii 

Free  Press  far  in  the  forefront,  and  at  the  ency  of  t 
same  time  we  will  getter. 

Celebrate  Our  82d  Anniversary.  Xhe  Sui 

.\n  event  to  which  we  can  point  with  par-  (',oes  to  i 

donable  pride,  especially  since  in  this  year  Sunday-  i 

we  also  have  .National  : 

Permanently  Passed  the  100,000  Cir-  xhe  Moi 
culation  Mark.  Dominates 

The  average  net  paid  circ  ilation  of  the  Sun-  net  paid 
day  Detroit  Free  Press  having  reached  and  claimed  t 
passed  the  105,000  mark,  without  the  aid  of  Michigan, 

padding  or  “Bull  Dog”  editions.  cu  ation  « 

DETROrr-MICHIGAN 


The  Largest  Year’s  Business  in  Our 
History 

Is  still  another  achievement  of  the  twelve 
months  just  past,  further  proving  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  a  result 
getter. 

The  Sunday  Detroit  Free  Press 

(lOes  to  upwards  of  50(i,000  reaclers  every 
Sunday-  a  splendid  and  fertile  field  for  both 
■National  and  local  advertisers. 

The  Morning  Detroit  Free  Press 

Dominates  the  morning  field  with  its  76,000 
net  paid  circulation-  TIIRER'  times  that 
claimed  by  any  other  morning  paper  in 
Michigan,  and  the  largest  2c.  morning  cir- 
cu  ation  west  of  New  S'ork. 


New  Free  Press  Building, 
Housing  New  Plant. 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc.,  Representatives 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  Braaswick  Baildiag 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Stcfcr  Bnildiag 


"  Captain  Hood  of  Dread- 


.  .  )  wi  G- '  ■  s  »wtk  LMmiimisIi.  Ka>'- 

Scientific  Agriculturists^ «.«  •*an«e  s.  ««!•»•  «* 
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habits,  General  Otis  fortunately  had  the  prison.  'I  he  result  was  a  full  vindica-  editorial  rooms  were  at  9  Ste.  Theresc  200  picks  and  '100  shovels,  together  with 
strength  to  toil  during  a  quarter  of  a  tion  of  General  Otis’  contention,  and  street.  2<Xl  cartage  sleighs,  to  commence  opera- 

century,  at  the  head  of  the  Times  pha-  brought  world-wide  fame  to  Detective  The  old  buildings  in  which  the  paper  tions  in  clearing  the  streets  of  Montreal, 

lanx,  in  the  arduous  work  of  creating  Burns.  started  are  no  longer  in  existence;  the  Apply  at  the  Star  oftice  on  Monday.” 

the  noble  journal  which  he  loves  so  Ihe  Los  Angeles  Times— phoenix-  conditions  in  which  it  was  at  first  pub-  In  an  editorial,  the  newspaper  promised 

much,  and  which  has  become  part  of  like — has  arisen  from  its  ashes  and  is  lislied  have  changed  almost  absolutely,  to  advance  the  money  for  the  work,  and 
his  life.  His  strong  right  arm  in  the  once  more,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  The  -Montreal  of  that  day  had  a  popu-  announced  that  a  mandamus  would  be 

discharec  of  his  taxing  tasks  is  his  champion  of  law,  order  and  individual  lation  of  one  hundred  thousand,  to-day  taken  out  against  the  city  survev'or  and 

stalwart  and  capable  son-in-law,  Harry  liberty.  It  stands  far  higher  in  the  es-  it  has  half  a  million;  then  it  was  a  aldermen.  This  was  on  a  Saturday,  and 

Chandler,  who  has  borne  a  large  part  timation  of  the  .Xmerican  people  than  it  slowly  growing  town  amid  somewhat  on  Monday  the  Star’s  Pick  and  Shovel 

in  the  later  <ieveloi)ment  of  the  paper.  ever  did  before.  sleepy  surroundings,  today  it  is  the  Brigade  was  formed;  hundreds  more 

THE  MONTREAL  LA  PRESSE.  commercial  and  financial  center  of 
\  r  ,  .  ,  n  the  Dominion.  The  Star  developed  f-^—  — =i 

La  I  resse  was  \V.  !•-.  nation,  Mr.  Gra- 

office  of  publica-  the  growth  of  both. 


historic  I  hateau  de  Isarnesay.  the  j„  August  to  ill  St.  James  street, 

early  day  s  (if  La  Presse  were  times  of  where  it  remained  until  .\pril  22,  1874, 
treiiuent  changes.  -Mr.  Blumhart  s  vvhen  (i24  Craig  street  became  the  lo- 
health  failed  shortly  after  the  paper  ap-  ijuion  ,>{  ilw  struggle  for  success.  Back  m 

peared,  and  it  changed  hands  several  ,,f  this  building  was  located  the 
until.  111  -November,  18811,  twenty-  Kac<|uet  Court,  which  torn  down, 

‘“-‘luired  by  Mr.  ^  imiidjng  erected  and  occupied 
retne  Berthiaume,  ],y  y^tar  from  188(i  to  lilhh,  the 

structure  on  St.  James 

La  I  resse  had  already  established  it-  occupied  by  the  paper  of  later  times, 
the  newsiiapers  of  -Mont-  constructed  to  meet  the  growing 

requirements  of  the 

bright,  but  the  new'  proiirietor  was  During  ]88‘i  an  old-time  trouble  de- 

daunted  by  dilticulties.  He  set  to  work  ydoped  in  -Montreal  to  most  alarming 
resolutely,  tniuipped  w  splendid  oroportions.  Smallpox,  owing  to  pop- 

training,  and  j,l2^  prejudice  among  the  Frcnch-Cana- 

minatiun  to  make  La  I  resse  the  dians  against  vaccination,  and  to  an  oft- 

p.ipt^r  ot  the  french  Canadian  people.  expressed  belief  by  practising  medical 

he  foundation  of  La  I  resse  among  that  of  the  people 

a  new  epoch  in  the  newspaper  hustory  ot  that  the  supplied  for  the  pur- 

l-reiich  Canada.  It  w'as  the  first  French  not  pure,  had  been  frequently 

l)ai)er  published  strictly  as  a  vehicle  ot  epidemic  in  Montreal,  notably  in  the 
news  and  information  as  distinct  from  years  between  1872-1881,  when  the 

a  party  organ.  Its  aim  was  lO  give  al  ,,eaths  totaled  4,911.  In  1885  the  dis-  OtlVEB  S.  HERSHMAN. 

the  news,  in  the  most  complete  and  developed  again  and  spread  rap-  tlm  number  mentioned  came  for 

readable  manner,  together  with  other  hlly  The  deaths  numbered  six  in  mentioned  came  tor 

matter  and  information  most  interest-  »  ^ -i  r  ^  ueauis  iiumucrcu  six  m  ^-^rd,  including  all  classes  of  the  com- 

niaittr  ana  intormation  most  interest  j^pr,h  forty-six  in  July,  and  forty-five  „  Stirrer!  into  action  the  civic 

mg  to  the  reading  public.  The  public  j^e  next  two  weeks  of  -Xugust.  On  into  action,  tne  ci\ic 

was  not  slow  to  recounize  and  anore-  a  1-  ,1  c*  1  ,,  -  -1  authorities  continued  the  work  com- 

ciate  this'new  departure  in  journalism,  ^hiiaticm  ^  noi^TeV  mlt  ^Vle"^'mn(^^tio^s  brigade: 

and  as  a  result  the  growth  of  circula-  Pomted  out  the  conditions  j^e  streets  were  cleared,  traffic  was 

ana  as  a  rtsuii  me  g  owm  01  cireuia  surrounding  the  previous  epidemics,  and  the  work  of  the  citv  re- 

tion  w.as  rapid.  _  j^at  the  4(Xi  cases  then  existing  f  "P’ 

Ihe  on.  .  Berthiaume  is  a  con-  indicated  another  and  a  (),.  (w  -  lyili)  wlien  war  with  the 

Crete  example  of  what  a  man  may  ac-  c,>vcri>  one  Vnccination  was  advocatpi!  ^  ^  '  "j'vn  war  witii  tne 

complish  through  courage  energv  de-  o”*--  "■‘s  ‘idAocated  Transvaal  became  imminent— coupled 

eoiiipiisn  tiirougn  courage,  energy  ue  pressed  upon  the  people,  and  on  --i  ..Kvious  comnlications  in  Inirone 

termination  and  faith  in  his  own  ability  n,anv  occasions  the  8tar  nrcrpd  the  nass-  "  m complications  m  j.urope 
to  make  a  success  of  anything  he  under-  occasions  the  8tar  urpd  the  pass-  ..,j  „iternational  con- 

takes  any  tiling  ne  unaer  ,„g  ^  ^  compulsory  possiblc-the  Star  declared  edi- 

Born  on  \ug  4  1848  at  St  Hughes  'accmatKin  of  infants;  (-)  an  efficient  t„riallv  that  the  Canadian  Government’s 
•  .1  II  •  f  /a  1  ,  vs  system  ot  sanitary  inspection;  (.$)  the  ;naeiin,i  was  disnracefnl  and  on  the 

111  the  Province  of  Quebec,  he  was  edu-  reorcrank/atior.  of  ti-n.  i.oa,-,i  of  iiuaitv,  •  'iiaction  was  aisgr.aci  lui,  ana  (in  me 

cated  there  and  at  the  college  at  St.  ^^ei^Sani/.ation  ot  the  board  of  health ,  following  day  specifically  urged  the  im- 

Hyaciiithe.  (■^)  “  compulsory  system  of  birth  regis-  mediate  sending  of  a  large  contingent 

.\fter  working  for  a  number  of  years  *’^Vhe  inertia  of  the  authorities  and  of  B'oops  from  the  Doininum  'Ihe  rc- 
a,  .  ..ractical  „rimcr.  he  founJc-.l  tha  p'o^  warhaS  to 

I'Sng  Co  Of  personally  as  well  t^ 

Motu  e  lllustre,  an  illustrated  weekly  oiv,,,,-^  o.,  .,  ’ _ -.lo,, 

11  1  r  111  •  M  .  1  others,  on  a  civic  health  committee  » lia:  jfl 

well  and  favorably  known  in  .Montreal  ...i,-  1,  . , _ -  1  4 

‘  I  .v|8t>rpus  campaign 

built  up  its  circulation  until  it  had  the  an  isolation  hospital.  Mr. 

largest  distribution  of  Canadian  *'rmuvm  got  a  requisition  to  call  out  1 

He  repurchased  it  in  199G  and  has 

lie  service  for  the  patients  who  were 
since  published  it  entirely  mde|>endent  ,  ,,  u  1  1 

II  h'>tv  dving  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a 

ot  all  political  parties,  of  all  tactions,  ,,  -  r  .1. 

or  of  of  week.  the  paper 

The  struggles,  progress,  sue-  back  of  epidemic  was  broken 

policies  of  a  great  newspaper  before  of  the  year. 

make  up  interesting  and  imiior-  In  1887  the  Star  initiated,  and  Mr. 

record.  When  to  these  conditions  Graham  personally  organized,  a  fresh  air 
added  the  further  one  striking  fund  by  year  and  for 

behind  the  enterprise  as  each  succeeding  year,  sums  of  money 
within  the  as  collected  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

force,  the  record  working  mothers  and  poor  a 

is  still  more  attractive.  It  was  two  glimpse  of  country  life  and  a  bit  of - 

years  after  confederation  that  the  Mont-  country  health.  More  than  100,000  THE  ELDER  BEHNETT 

real  Star  was  founded  by  an  ambitious  women  and  children  were  thus  helped 

young  man  with  a  certain  shrewdness  and.  linally.  a  large  summer  home  and  letters  and  messages,  urging  action,  and 
of  disposition,  with  a  few  years'  ex-  grounds  were  personally  provided  by  in  many  cases  volunteering  personall.v 
pericnce  as  a  bookkeeper  and  business  Graham.  for  the  front.  On  Oct.  9,  10,  11,  the 

manager  on  other  papers,  with  plenty  During  the  following  year  a  unique  Star  published .  hundreds  of  telegrams 
of  pluck  and  sometfiing  under  a  him-  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  ac-  and  whole  pages  of  messages  whicli  de- 
dred  dollars  in  cash  capital.  .-Nssociated  cumulations  of  ice  and  snow  and  win-  manded  prompt  Government  action,  and 
with  Hugh  Graham  in  this  extraordi-  ter  filth  which  had  made  the  streets  of  on  Oct.  11  it  was  announced  that  a  con¬ 
nary  undertaking  was  a  brilliant  jour-  .Montreal  impassable,  stopped  the  street  tingent  of  1,090  would  go  at  once, 
nalistic  writer  of  that  day,  George  T.  car  busses  of  that  period,  and  buried  The  Star  then  took  up  the  (luestion 
Lanigan.  The  first  issue  of  the  paper  the  street  car  tracks.  .After  repeatedly  of  paying  the  expenses  of  these  and 
was  on  Jan.  10.  i809,  under  the  name  of  urging  the  city  council  to  action,  the  other  troops  who  might  go  to  the  front, 
the  Evening  Star,  the  business  office  Star,  on  April  7,  1888,  published  the  fol-  and  on  the  13th  editorially  described 
was  at  04  St.  James  street,  and  the  tiny  lowing:  “The  Star  wants  500  men,  with  the  Government  as  “Cowards  in  Coun- 


BRVCE  HAXiDEMAN. 

During  her  lifetime  he  was  continu¬ 
ally  aided  by  his  noble,  loyal  and  bril¬ 
liant  wife,  Nlrs.  Eliza  .-V.  Otis,  whose 
editorial,  poetical  and  other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Times  went  far  toward 
making  it.  Of  all  the  hard  blows  re¬ 
ceived  .and  untlinchingly  borne  by 
her  bereft  husband  in  the  fierce  battle 
of  lif-',  the  hardest  was  the  loss  of  the 
beautilul  and  gracious  wife  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  mature  manhood.  She  died 
Xov.  12.  1904. 

On  October  1,  1919,  occurred  the  dyna¬ 
mite  explosion  that  wrecked  and  set  fire 
to  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  killed  twenty -one  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  General  Otis  immediately  took 
the  ground  that  this  was  a  dastardly  act 
of  revenge  on  the  part  of  labor  unionists 
and,  with  his  indomitable  fighting  spirit 
fully  aroused,  set  out  to  prove  it. 
William  J.  Burns,  the  eminent  detective. 
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cil"  for  not  taking  decisive  action  along 
this  line.  Meanwhile  great  public  inter¬ 
est  had  been  felt  in  the  statement  that 
a  friend  of  Sir  C.  Tupper  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  insure  the  lives  of  the  troops 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
name  was  not  made  known,  and  it  only 
transpired  years  afterwards  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Graham  was  the  donor  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  must  have 
been  required  for  i)remiums. 

The  policy  of  promi)t,  efficient  and 
ample  aid  to  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 


CHAUES  H.  O&ASTT. 

war  or  stress  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  South  African  struggle,  while  a 
children’s  patriotic  fund  was  also  es¬ 
tablished  to  aid  the  families  of  British 
soldieis  killed  or  injured  in  the  war.  To 
this  l.-»'t,<MMi  children  subscribed  through 
the  columns  of  the  Star.  Incidentally  the 
whole  matter  put  this  Montreal  journal 
in  a  very  clear  light  as  having  national 
influence,  as  being  more  than  a  local  or 
provincial  paper,  as  being,  in  reality,  an 
imperial  factor.  During  the  following 
decade  this  policy  was  developed  along 
lines  of  closer  imperial  unity  in  council 
and  commerce,  in  tariffs  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  in  naval  and  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  cable  systems  and  press  rela- 


EX.BEBT  H.  BAKEB. 

tionship.  This  latter  element  was  fur¬ 
ther  indicated  by  the  knighthood  which 
came  to  Mr.  Graham  in  ll*n8  and  the 
chorus  of  approval  which  was  expressed 
by  the  newspapers  of  Canada,  while  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  prominent  part 
which  Sir  Hugh  took  at  the  Imperial 
I’ress  Conference  of  limp  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  Montreal  Star. 

During  all  this  time  the  Star  had 
continued  its  policy  of  helping  good 
causes  and  trying  to  destroy  local  evils. 
In  18!tH  it  came  to  tiie  re.scue  of  an  his¬ 
toric  church  building  in  Montreal  which 
was  threatened  by  the  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage — St.  James  Methodist  Church. 

In  Itfhn  a  crusade  was  initiated 
against  lotteries;  the  tight  was  sternly 


carried  on,  and  at  the  next  Parliamen¬ 
tary  session  an  amendment  was  passed 
repealing  the  misapplied  clauses  in  the 
code  and  the  lottery  shops  and  agencies 
promptly  went  out  of  business. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 

September  18,  lf<8((,  is  a  date  of  some 
importance.  At  Chicago,  on  that  day, 
Maud  S.,  by  traveling  at  an  average 
speed  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch  over  forty 
feet  a  second,  achieved  the  fastest  re¬ 
corded  mile  that  a  hor.se  had  ever  trot¬ 
ted — 1 :10%. 

On  that  same  day,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  there  appeared  the  first  issue  of  a 
small  but  snappy  paper  which,  proclaim¬ 
ing  itself  to  be  a  good  and  timely  thing, 
declared  that  it  had  “come  to  stay."  This 
confident  journalistic  youngster  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  small  pages  of  six  narrow 
columns  each,  and  upt)n  its  brow  was 
printed,  in  nice  Old  Imglish  text : 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  EVENING 
STAR 

Vol.  1.  No.  1.  Saturday,  September  18, 
188(1.  Price  Two  Cents. 

The  price  was  two  cents  a  copy — ten 
cents  a  week.  The  estaldished  morning 
papers  sold  for  five  cents.  In  that  day 
pennies  were  few  on  this  free  and  fes¬ 
tive  side  of  the  Mississippi,  so  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Evening  Star  brought  to  town 
a  barrel  or  two  of  brand  new  minting, 
and  advertised  the  fact ; 

PENNIES  AND  TWO-CENT 

PIECES  furnished  in  amounts  to 

suit  at  the  office  of  the  Evening  Star, 

407,  40!)  Delaware  street. 

Afterward  glorious  Maud  S.  lowered 
her  wonderful  record  by  two  entire  sec- 
ond.s,  and  the  little  newspaper  with  the 
Old  English  brow  and  the  Young 
American  spirit  grew  as  a  sturdy  tree 
grows,  and  developed  into  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  Evening,  Morning,  Sunday 
and  Weeklv.  printed  by  five  great  quad¬ 
ruple  perfecting  presses  and  one  huge 
octuple,  consuming  each  day  nearly 
thirty-eight  tons  of  paper  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  it  in  its  own  paper  mill. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  Star’s 
home  is  in  Kansas  City.  Before  set¬ 
tling  down  in  the  midst  of  the  rough- 
hewn  town  that  this  was  a  third  of  a 
century  ago,  the  project  hovered  in  sus¬ 
pense  and  scrutinized  the  whole  wide 
Western  field,  from  St.  Louis  to  San 
Francisco,  with  an  estimating  and 
prophetic  eye.  This  precautionary  sur¬ 
vey  finished,  the  Star  cast  its  lot  with 
Kansas  City  as  confidently  as  if  there 
had  been  no  rival  cities  in  the  contest 
for  future  greatness  in  the  Great  West. 
The  wisdom  of  the  decision  has  never 
fluttered  in  a  moment’s  doubt.  The 
rocky,  mud-crowned  cliffs  that  shadow 
the  Big  Muddy  were  ever  the  destined 
eyrie  of  the  sturdiest  eagle  among  the 
mid-continental  cities. 

Diligent  solicitors  were  the  advance 
agents  of  the  Star,  and  they  enrolled 
nearly  three  thousand  subscribers  before 
publication  began,  Saturday,  September 
18,  in  the  little  offices,  upstairs,  at  407 
and  40!(  Delaware  street. 

1  he  Kansas  City  Evening  Star  re¬ 
ceived  a  cordial  greeting  from  populace 
and  press.  The  morning  papers  patted 
it  on  the  head  kindly  and  called  it  “the 
Twilight  Twinkler.” 

.And  so  the  Star  began  to  shine. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  the  Star 
had  a  circulation  of  7,820  copies,  and  in 
that  first  twelve-month  the  little  craft 
had  definitely  charted  the  course  it  was 
to  steer  by  throughout  all  its  days. 

The  first  Sunday  issue  of  the  Star  ap¬ 
peared  .April  20,  1894. 

The  continued  policy ‘of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  has  been  one  of  helpfulness 
and  friendly  criticism  to  the  community 
which  it  serves,  and  in  which  it  is  lo¬ 
cated.  This  spirit  is  well  set  forth  in 
its  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  number, 
published  Sept.  18,  190'),  in  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  following: 

A  quarter-century’s  endeavor. 

“Yesterday  the  Kansas  City  Star  com¬ 
pleted  its  twenty-fifth  year,  and  to-day 
it  begins  its  second  quarter-century.  The 
career  which  began  Saturday,  September 
18,  1880,  in  a  small  but  determined  way, 


has  been  an  active,  interesting  and  pros¬ 
perous  one,  yielding  agreeable  revenues 
and  attaining  desirable  reputation. 

"A  newspaper  that,  at  the  outset,  joins 
its  destiny  to  that  ot  its  community,  ile- 
terinmed  to  win  success  lor  itself  by 
striving  continually  lor  advancement  for 
the  town,  to  encourage  the  making  of 
that  town  a  better,  and  better,  ana  yet 
ever  better  place  to  live  in  and  to  do 
business  in  and  to  be  proud  of — such  a 
newspaper,  when  passing  years  have 
demonstrated  its  purpose,  must  hnd  that 
It  has  a  unique  place  m  the  community, 
a  place  impussilne  of  attainment  by  any 
individual  or  by  any  other  institution. 
Ao  individual,  no  other  institution  is 
given  such  responsibilities  or  must  meet 
such  requirements.  In  such  a  newspaper 
IS  concentrated  a  range  ot  endeavor  im¬ 
possible  to  any  mauKlual,  and  it  takes 
on  the  qualiiy  ot  Cl  1  i/.h.A sillf,  a 
quality  aenieu  to  the  product  ot  any 
Ollier  institution. 

"To  the  community,  it  must  be  guide, 
philosopher  and  Irieiid.  It  must  be  effi¬ 
cient  in  looking  after  those  attairs  which, 
'being  everyoody  s  business,  are  no¬ 
body  s.’  .A  sentinel  on  the  city  's  wall,  it 
must  be  vigilant  m  warning  ot  the  ap¬ 
proach  ot  tiie  enemy — the  scneming  poli¬ 
tician,  the  knavish  officeholder,  the  sham 
patriot,  the  entrenched  lawbreaker,  the 
plotter  ot  private  gam  by  the  peoples 
despoilment.  .A  prophet  ot  ever  a 
greater  to-morrow,  it  must  preach  the 
doctrine  of  better  things  ana  oi  whole¬ 
some  dissatistaciion  wiiii  things  that  are 
unworthy.  -A  perpetual  sanuary  com¬ 
mission,  the  puuiic  health  must  be  its 
care,  and  tiie  neglect  and  lauitmess  that 
make  tor  disease  must  be  tirelessly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Cleansing  milueiice  ot  public 
knowledge.  .\imoner-in-l.iencral,  it  must 
Illuminate  the  need  and  collect  the  tunus 
when  calamity  calls;  and  when  oppres¬ 
sion  abuses  tne  helpless  or  mislortune 
assails  the  weak,  ii  must  become  the 
conscience  ot  the  community. 

■  io,  the  Kansas  City  biar.  Act.  XXV 
and  teeimg  very  well,  thank  you,  believ¬ 
ing  that  m  every  thing  that  it  has  striven 
tor  and  accomplished  it  was  merely  the 
standard-bearer  for  a  community  united 
in  splendid  ambitions,  working  together 
tor  high  ideals  with  unequaled  energy 
and  unselfishness,  offers  herewith  some 
glimpse  ot  What  it  has  done  or  tried  to 
do,  much  m  the  spirit  of  a  trustee  mak¬ 
ing  an  accounting  of  a  trust.  ” 

THE  GAZETTE-TIMES. 

Ihe  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  origi¬ 
nally  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  is  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  settlement  that  has 
grown  into  the  fifth  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  in  the  United  States.  In 
point  of  continuous  publication  it  is  the 
second  oldest  newspaper  m  the  United 
States. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  was  establish¬ 
ed  Julv  29,  17»t),  as  has  been  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  our  story.  I'or  some 
years  previous  Pittsburgh  had  been  a 
military  post,  but  it  was  not  until  1780 
that  it  developed  into  a  trading  center. 

The  first  proprietors  oi  the  paper  were 
John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  who  had 
learned  the  printers’  trade  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  came  to  Pittsburgh  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Henry  H.  Brackenridge,  one  oi 
the  fluent  writers  of  the  then  WT'stern 
frontier,  who  served  as  its  editor.  The 
printing  outfit  was  brought  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  pack  horses. 

The  early  numbers  oi  the  Gazette 
were  small.  At  times  it  consisted  only 
of  half  sheets,  and  at  other  times  was 
printed  on  cartridge  paper  secured  from 
Fort  Duquesne.  Printing  paper  in  those 
days  was  scarce. 

1  he  original  subscription  i  rice  of  the 
Gazette  was  17s.  (id.  (about  $1.20)  per 
year,  and  the  publishers  had  to  take 
most  of  it  in  trade.  There  being  no 
postoffice,  Mr.  Scull  improvised  one,  and 
succeeded  in  having  the  Government  put 
on  a  post  rider  from  Bedford,  Pa.,  to 
Pittsburgh,  which  thus  L  came  a  post- 
omce  and  he  the  postmaster. 

Joseph  Hall  died  ihov.  10,  178G,  and 
joiin  Boyd  purchased  his  interest.  In 
1797  the  making  of  paper  was  com¬ 
menced  at  Redstone,  Fayette  County, 


Pa.,  and  the  subscription  to  the  Gazette 
was  reduced  to  $2  per  year.  The  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  Federalist  and  anti- 
Federalist  parties  running  high,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  suported  the  Washington  party, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  withdrew  and  edited 
the  Tree  of  Life. 

The  war  of  1812  was  opposed  by  the 
Gazette  until  actual  fighting  began,  when 
it  became  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Government. 

John  Scull  retired  from  the  Gazette 
■Aug.  1,  181G.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Morgan  Neville  as  editor  and  his  son, 
John  I.  Scull,  as  business  manager.  The 
paper  passed  into  the  control  of  David 
and  M.  McLean  in  1822,  who  published 
it  tor  five  years,  when  Neville  B.  craig 
became  owner.  Under  his  administra¬ 
tion  the  paper  prospered  and  became 


JASON  BOOEBS. 

well  known.  In  1 8:5:1  the  Gazette  was 
made  a  daily  paper. 

In  1840  -Alexander  Graham  became 
owner  of  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Craig  remain¬ 
ing  as  editor.  Pittsburgh  had  made 
progress  in  the  newspaper  line  then, 
there  being  four  dailies,  11  weeklies,  10 
periodicals  and  18  printing  offices. 

D.  N.  White  on  July  20,  1841,  became 
editor,  succeeding  Mr.  Craig  who  had 
held  the  position  for  12  years.  Under 
Mr.  Craig’s  editorship  the  Gazette  op¬ 
posed  the  Masons,  and  consequently  the 
nomination  of  Clay,  until  the  retirement 
of  M.  M.  Grant,  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  paper,  whereupon  it  came  out  for 
Clay  and  supported  him  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Messrs.  Brooks  and  Haight  then 
took  charge  of  the  Gazette,  and  with 
other  papers  arranged  for  a  telegraphic 
news  service,  the  first  west  of  the  -Alle- 


JOHN  B.  TO'WNSEND. 

ghany  mountains.  In  1847  Erastus 
Brooks  became  editor  for  one  year,  when 
1).  White  again  assumed  full  charge, 
continuing  the  management  until  1856, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  D.  L.  Eaton 
and  Russell  Errett,  by  whom  it  was  con¬ 
ducted  until  1859,  when  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  was  formed,  consisting  of  S.  Rid¬ 
dle,  Mr.  Errett,  J'.  -A.  Crum  and  D.  L 
Eaton.  This  i)artnership  lasted  until 
18GG  when  F.  B.  Penniman,  Josiah  King, 
N.  P.  Reed  and  Thomas  Houston  be¬ 
came  owners,  with  Hoffston  and  King  as 
editors.  Henry  M.  Long  began  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  1877,  but  did  not  remain 
long  with  the  paper,  selling  out  his  in¬ 
terest  to  George  \V.  Reed  and  D.  L 
Fleury. 
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Two  Big  Papers  MaKe  Combination  Rate 

TKe 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

EVENING  TIMES 

AND 

MORNING  HERALD 

Will  in  future  have  one  rate  for  their  combined  circulation  of  over  20,000 


Owing  to  the  train  service  the  morning  and 


The  following  display  rates  were  made  etTeet- 
evening  editions  have  less  than  3%  duplication,  ive  April  1,  1913: 

giving  each  an  individual  and  exclusive  field  in  250  agate  lines  or  less .  6  cents 

a  territory  of  approximately  280,000  throughout  1399  “  “  “  “  .  5'/2  cents 

the  north  half  of  North  Dakota.  1400  “  “  “  more .  5  cents 

DEMAND  POSITION  15%  ADDITIONAL 

Carpenter-Scheerer  Special  Agency 

Foreign  Representatives  TIMES-HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

FiftK  Avenue  Bldg.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

New  YorK  CHica^o  NORMAN  B.  BLACK,  Creneral  Manager. 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 


is  an  established  factor  in  the  newspaper  life  of 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  influence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  home  community,  and  in 
this  larger  influence  there  have  come  both  to  tlie 
readers  of,  and  the  advertisers  in,  Detroit  Saturday 
Ni^ht  a  larger  measure  of  personal  profit. 


Foreign  Advertising  Representatives: 


F.  S.  KELLY  &  CO. 
1216  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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GEO.  H.  ALCORN 
Tribune  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 
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Tn  lf*73  King,  Reed  &  Co.  took  charge 
of  the  (hizette  with  Josiah  King  as  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  In  IkTT  the  (iazette  bought 
a  contr  lling  interest  in  the  Commercial, 
a  paper  that  ha<i  been  established  by  C. 
1).  Hingham  in  b^tll  and  which  had  be¬ 
come  noted  lor  its  outsnoken  Republi¬ 
canism.  Russi'll  Krrett  was  political  edi¬ 
tor  and  Col.  R'chard  Realf  literary  edi- 
tor. 

Cpon  the  consolidation  of  the  papers 
the  title  was  changed  to  the  Commercial 
(ia/ette.  Mr.  Krrett  remained  as  editor 
until  he  went  to  Congress,  lie  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  William  .\iidcrson,  who  re- 


F.  P.  OIiASS. 


mained  in  the  positio  .  until  llhKI,  when 
the  paper  was  purchased  from  the  Reed 
estate  by  George  T.  Oliver.  In  lilbl, 
when  a  Sunday  edition  v.as  established, 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  original 
title,  the  I’ittsburgh  Gazette.  'I'liis  was 
retainetl  until  l!(iKi,  when  the  I’ittsburgh 
Times  was  purcha.sed  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  name  consolidated  into  the  Gazette- 
Times. 

In  editorial  policy  the  Gazette-Times 
is  an  advocate  of  Republican  principles 
and  the  maintenance  oi  a  protective 
tariff. 

THE  CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
the  oldest  afternoon  newspaper  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  under  the  same  ow-nership  and 
management  as  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times. 

It  was  first  published  in  May,  1841, 
and  was  called  the  Iron  City  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Weekly  Chronicle,  with  R.  G. 
Hurford  as  publisher  and  J.  Herron 
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1-ostcr  and  William  H.  Whitney  as  edi¬ 
tors.  In  January,  1.'<1J,  it  became  a  two- 
cciit  daily,  but  the  weeklv  was  continued 
at  $2  per  year. 

In  Xovember,  ISItl.  a  penny  paper 
called  the  Morning  Telegraph  was  start¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  W.  W  right  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  t'hronicle.  .About 
this  time  the  Morning  Clipper  was  is¬ 
sued  bv  Hryant  &  McClellan,  but  was 
sixin  merge<l  with  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Pitt 'burgh  in  lt<47  contained  (|uite  a 
number  of  ilailies  ami  weeklies,  as  evi¬ 
denced  b\  the  follow  ng  toast  offered  at 
a  bamiuet  of  printers  hehl  Christmas 
eve,  1617;  “The  printers  of  the  Olden 


Time  who  help  to  unfurl  the  proud  Ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes :  May  their 
successors  .Advocate  their  principles  and 
Chronicle  in  their  Gazette  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  People  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
requires  them  to  Post  their  Daybooks 
and  Journals  and  receive  a  Dispatch  by 
Telegraph  to  prove  a  welcome  Visitor 
to  the  Manufacturers  oi  the  Iron  City.” 

Duncan  &  Dunn  became  the  owners 
of  the  CTronicle  in  1849  and  published 
it  until  18ol,  when  Barr  &  McDonald 
assumed  the  ownership.  Tn  1853  Mr. 
Harr  sold  his  interest  to  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Babcock,  and  in  the  following  year 
Kennedy  brothers  purchased  the  paper. 
Charles  McKnight  became  owner  of  the 
paper  in  18.V;,  publishing  it  until  18G3, 
when  Joseph  G.  Siebeneck  secured  con¬ 
trol.  Joseph  Collins  bought  an  interest 
in  1874,  but  held  it  only  a  .short  time. 

In  1884  the  Chronicle  was  merged 
with  the  Telegraph,  a  paper  which  had 
been  started  in  the  eaCiy  '70s  by  H. 
Bucher  Swooiie  and  had  passed  through 
many  hands  before  its  ji.irchase  by  the 
Chronicle.  .\t  this  time  Ralph  Bagga- 
ley  secured  contred  of  the  paper.  Air. 
Siebeneck  remained  as  director  and  lat¬ 
er  as  editor  of  what  had.  by  the  merger, 
become  the  Chronicle-Telegraph.  The 
paper  was  bougnt  a  couple  of  years  lat¬ 
er  by  Canipe,  lluntingtoii  &  Byram,  re¬ 
maining  under  their  ownership  until  the 
latter  part  of  lO'Ht,  when  it  was  bought 
by  George  T.  Oliver. 

S(H)n  after  this  last  change  in  owner¬ 
ship  the  Chronicle-Telegraph  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  same  plant  as  the  Com¬ 
mercial-Gazette.  mnv  the  Gazctte-Tim:s. 
I'nder  their  present  ownership  and 
management  the  Chronicle-Telegraph 
and  the  Gazette-Times  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  Oliver  newspaper  institu¬ 
tion  is  among  the  leading  journalistic 
enterprises  of  the  country. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

Ine  first  issue  of  the  Cnicago  Tri¬ 
bune  was  published  June  10,  1847,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  James  Kelly, 
John  E.  Wheeler,  Joseph  K.  C.  Forest 
and  Thomas  Stewart.  Soon  afterward 
it  took  over  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  a 
paper  founded  in  1844  as  a  weekly 
edition  of  the  Tribune. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Joseph  Medill, 
who  had  been  connected  with  various 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  including  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  and  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Ray,  editor  of  the  Jeffersonian,  of  Ga¬ 
lena,  111.,  met  in  Chicago  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  each  other  from  Horace 
(ireeley.  They  decided  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Medill 
purchased  a  third  interest  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Dr.  Ray  a  fourth  interest. 

In  the  eight  years  during  wlrch  the 
Tribune  had  been  published  Chicago 
had  grown  from  Bi.ono  to  6u,urtu  popu¬ 
lation,  and  Mr.  Medill  and  Dr.  Ray 
made  material  improvements  in  the 
newspaper  i)lant  to  meet  the  increasing 
opportunities,  putting  in  a  steam  i)ress. 
introducing  copper-faced  type  and  iin- 
l)roving  the  news  and  (Ttorial  columns. 

The  Tribune  later  absorbed  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Press,  and  in  18(51  the  Tribune 
Co.  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  leg¬ 
islature.  with  J.  L.  Scri|ti)s,  Joseph  Mc- 
dill.  William  Bross.  Charles  H.  Ray. 
.\ltred  Cowles  and  William  II.  Rand  as 
stockholders.  The  ca|)ital  stock  con¬ 
sisted  of  2(m»  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$1,0(K»  each.  In  the  same  year  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Democrat,  the  city's  first  newspa¬ 
per,  edited  for  twenty-live  years  by  John 
Wentworth,  was  merged  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Dr.  Ray  e<lited  the  paper  from  1801 
to  18(1.3;  Mr.  Medill  from  18(53  to  18(50; 
Horace  White  from  18(50  to  1874.  Mr. 
Medill  was  elected  Ma^’or  of  Chicago 
in  the  intermission  in  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  but  he  took  active  charge  of  the 
pa|)er  again  in  1874.  having  acquired  a 
majority  of  the  stock  for  the  first  time 
ami  control  of  the  [laiier.  which  he  e.\- 
ercised  until  his  death  March  10.  1899. 

His  son-in-law.  Robert  W.  Patterson, 
succeedeil  him  and  ojier.'ited  the  paper 
until  his  death  in  1!(|((.  During  a  part 
of  the  time  Mr.  Patterson  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  paper;  the  actual  execu¬ 


tive  head  was  Josejih  Medill  McCor¬ 
mick,  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Medill. 

Since  ]9ln  James  Keeley.  who  joined 
the  Tribune  .staff  twenty-one  years  ago 
as  a  reporter,  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict.  a  grandson  of  Josejih  Medill.  is 
president  oi  the  Tribune  Co.,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Medill  Patterson,  another  grand¬ 
son,  is  secretary.  The  paper  occupies 
several  tioors  of  a  seventeen-story 
build'ng  erected  by  the  Tribune  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago’s  loop  district. 

The  Tribune's  daily  circulation  is  in 
excess  of  250,0(1(1  and  its  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  is  in  excess  of  38n,0(i((.  It  has 
been  and  is  an  unrivaled  advertising 
medium.  Its  news))aper  accomplish¬ 
ments  include  many  notable  ‘’scoops” 
from  civil  war  times  to  the  i(rcsent.  It 
gave  the  country  the  first  news  of  the 
capture  of  Island  .\o.  10  in  1802;  it 
gave  the  first  publication  of  the  text  of 
the  revision  of  the  \e,v  I  estament  bv 
the  “Lond<m  t'ommiltee "  in  1881  ;  it 
published  the  income  tax  decision  of 
the  I'nited  States  Suitreme  Court  in 
1895  in  advance  of  its  dilivery  by  the 
court  :  it  gave  the  first  new  s,  even  to 
the  Government,  of  the  Battle  of  Ma¬ 
nila.  In  1905  it  had  a  scoop  on  the  fall 
of  Port  .Arthur. 

In  1900  Mr.  Keeley,  then  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  tracked  Paul  O 
Stensland,  the  fugitive  bank  president, 
to  Morocco,  arrested  him  and  brought 
him  back  to  Chicago  for  trial  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  Tn  1910  the  Tribune  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  exposure  of  “jack  pot” 
corruption  in  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
in  the  election  of  William  Lorimer  to 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Tribune  inaugurated  the  now  na¬ 
tionwide  movement  for  the  sane  Fourth. 
It  started  the  good  fellow'  movement 
which  annually  introduces  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  Christmas  and  Santa 
Claus.  It  operates  a  department  for  the 
distribution  of  ice  in  the  summer  in  the 
congested  districts  of  Chicago  and  a 
summer  hospital  on  the  Fox  River  for 
the  women  and  children  of  the  tene¬ 
ments. 

Its  social  service  departments  have 
been  increased  from  vear  to  year.  They 
now  include  a  health  denartment  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  W.  .A.  Evans,  former 
health  commissioner  of  Chicago ;  a 
friend  of  the  people  department  for 
the  investigation  of  complahits  and  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  public  service:  a  legal 
friend  of  the  people  tn  supplv  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinions  regarding  law.  and  a 
city  planning  department  which  under¬ 
takes  to  ilirect  attention  to  needed 
changes  and  reforms  in  soc’al.  Political 
and  ad.ninistrative  idiases  of  the  city’s 
life. 

(Ithcr  departments  are  in  charge  of 
Marion  Harland,  Laura  Jean  Lihbev, 
Jane  Eddington  and  Lillian  Russell.  Its 
writers  include  B.  L.  T..  Ella  W.  Peat- 
tie.  Jeannette  Gilder  and  “Observer.” 
.Among  its  cartoonists  arc  McCutchcon 
anil  Briggs. 

The  Tribune  sunnorted  the  Progres- 
s  ve  cause  in  the  1912  election. 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  18(i7.  but  its  real  history  may 
be  said  to  date  from  March.  1891,  when 
William  J.  Murphy  purchased  it  from 
Alden  J.  Blcthen  for  $150. nOO.  Un  to 
the  time  it  was  ])urehased  by  Mr.  Mur- 
idiy  it  was  in  debt  for  more  than  $500.- 
OOO.  It  is  without  a  single  debt  to-day 
and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  west  of  Chicago  in  the 
Xorthwest. 

'The  history  of  the  Tribune  up  to  the 
time  of  its  taking  over  hv  Mr.  Murphy 
was  one  of  sporadic  good  and  bad  for- 
tutie.  To  dwell  upon  those  early  davs 
would  be  to  repeat  the  historv  of  tht 
average  newspaper  in  the  Xorthwest 
when  ixditics.  personal  bias  and  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy  was  tainpant. 

The  standing  wdiich  has  been  secured 
and  maintained  by  the  Tribune  and  the 
fortune  built  up  bv  its  proprietor  has 
been  the  result  of  Air.  Alurphy’s  idea  of 
service.  In  no  better  way  can  Mr.  Mur- 
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phy's  attitude  be  described  than  in  the 
sentiments  voiced  by  President  Wood- 
row  W  ilson  :  “The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  serves  will  be  the  man  who  profits.” 

The  Tribune  began  to  iirolit  the  day 
that  it  began  to  render  service.  'That 
was  the  day  when  Air.  Alurphy  took  it 
over.  During  the  years  that  preceded 
the  iiresent  regime,  the  iieople  of  the 
Xorthwest  had  come  to  look  upon  all 
newsi)apers  as  selfishly  seeking  their 
own  personal  profit  without  doing  very 
much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  their  columns  day  after 
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day.  Early  Alinnesota  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  is  interwoven  with  small  bitter 
feuds.  The  larger  issues  were  lost  sight 
of.^ 

So  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  gratitude 
that  the  people  of  the  Xorthwest  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  .something  was  to  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State,  not  of  the  chosen  few 
who  were  seeking  political  favor  or 
prestige. 

'The  first  prominent  stand  taken  by 
the  Tribune  was  when  it  advocated  the 
taxing  of  railroad  grants  in  Minnesota. 
It  was  so  apparent  that  the  scope  of  the 
publication  had  enlarged,  so  patent  that 
petty  bickerings  had  been  left  behind, 
that  subscribers  rushed  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  producing  machinery  of  the 
publication  to  meet  the  popular  demands 
that  the  advocating  of  this  measure  had 
brought  forth. 

From  that  day  the  position  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  w'as  assured.  Its  policy  was 
known.  It  had  no  secrets  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  no  destructive  schemes  to  further. 
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It  cleared  its  skirts  of  political  broils. 
It  ceased  to  accept  political  advertise¬ 
ments.  Last  Xovember  the  Tribune  re¬ 
fused  thousands  of  lines  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
competitors  accepted  as  many  as  were 
offered.  Politics  were  confined  to  the 
news  columns.  If  it  desired  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  candidacy  of  anyone,  it  did  so 
without  charge. 

Air.  Alurphv  has  had  the  foresight  to 
surround  himself  with  men  who  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  ideals  such  as  his.  The 
watchword  of  the  paper  has  been 
"Service,”  and  that  word  is  continually 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  everyone 
in  every  department. 
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The  Rising  Tide  That  Carries  Advertisers  to  Prosperity 

The  CHICAGO  EXAMINER’S 

Sworn  Statement  to  the  Government 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  of  CHICAGO  DAILY  EXAMINER,  published  daily  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

I’lesidenl — Andrew  M.  Lawrence,  1447  Dearborn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Business  Manager — H.  M.  Campbell,  2244  Lincoln  Pa.k  West,  Chicago,  III. 

Treasurer — Roy  D.  Keehn,  5703  Washington  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Publisher — Illinois  Publishing  and  Printing  Co. 

Secretary — Victor  H.  Polachek,  4852  Forestville  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Managing  Editor — Victor  H.  Polachek,  4852  Forestville  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Owners:  (  If  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.) 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  New  York  City,  New  York. 


Daily  Average  Circulation 
CHICAGO  CXAlVfllMER 
October  ......  197,539 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


Sunday  Average  Circulation 
CHICAGO  EXAlVlINCR 
October  ......  446,364 


202,888 

205,117 

212,749 

233,604 

237,072 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


481,295 

530,189 

555,966 

599,816 

615,424 


Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  statement: 


Six  Months’  Daily  Average  214,828 

In  Total  Columns  of  Display 
Advertising  The  Chicago  gg 

Examiner  Carried  in 

CHICAGO  e:x:a]viine:r 

M.  D.  Hunton,  Eastern  Representative,  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Six  Months’  Sunday  Average  538,175 

March,  1911,  1428.08  Columns 
March,  1912,  1778.87  Columns 
March,  1913,  2046.68  Columns 


Canadian  Campaigns 


rctiuire  sliuly,  because  conditions  are  different  to  those  in  the  States. 


Canada’s  1911  Census  gives  a  total  population  of  7,206,643,  made  up 
as  follows: 

English  speaking . .  3,896,985 

F’rench  Canadians .  2,054,890 

Foreigners  .  1,254,768 

Total  . 7,206,643 

Scores  of  papers  cater  to  the  English-speaking  people,  and  a  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  has  a  hard  time  making  up  a  list  without  duplication. 
He  must  use  many  papers  to  reach  the  3,896,985  prospects,  plus  the  per¬ 
centage  of  foreign  element  which  has  learned  enough  English  to  read 
the  papers  and  be  counted  as  valuable. 

Among  the  2,054,890  French  people,  though,  conditions  are  different. 
They  have  their  own  papers,  and  advertisers  can  reach  a  vast  army  of 
buyers  at  slight  expense,  when  compared  to  what  it  costs  to  reach  the 
English-speaking  element.  • 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  tha't  the  French  people  are  concentrated 
mostly  in  an  area  which  enables  them  to  be  reached  by  the  Province  of 
Quebec  newspapers;  1,605,339  are  in  Quebec  Province,  where  they  con¬ 
stitute  80  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  where  the  French  language 
dominates;  202,442  are  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and  150,357  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia — a  total  of  1,958,138  people  in  a  field  in  which  there 
is  only  one  real  big  daily  newspaper. 


This  is  the  field  that  LA  PRESSE  covers,  and  these  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  explain  how  it  is  that  LA  PRESSE  is  CANADA’S  LARGEST 
•CIRCULATING  DAILY.  Study  these  March  figures: 

Greater  Montreal .  67,022 

Province  Quebec  (Outside  Montreal)..  34,349 

Total  Province  Quebec .  101,371 

Elsewhere  in  Canada .  .  4,407 

Total  in  Canada . 105,778 

French  Sections  in  New  England  States  21,964 

Grand  Total . ^127,742 

LA  PRESSE  has  the  largest  paid  daily  circulation  in  the  City  of 
Montreal;  LA  PRESSE  has  the  largest  paid  daily  circulation  in  Quebec 
Province,  and  LA  PRESSE  has  the  largest  paid  daily  circulation  in 
Canada  of  ANY  Canadian  daily  paper. 

No  Canadian  campaign  can  bring  maximum  results  unless  LA 
PRRESSE  is  used,  because  in  Canada,  both  French  and  English  are  offi¬ 
cial  languages  and  both  are  used  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  Let  us  show 
you  how  to  get  full  value  for  the  money  you  spend  in  Canada. 


THE  FARMER’S  WEEKLY  LA  PRESSE 

(Circulation  45,000) 

covers  the  rural  and  village  portions  of  Canada  where  French  is  spoken  as  thoroughly  as  the  daily  edition  covers  the  cities  and  large  towns. 

T  A  IT  I-  4  r-L  1  United  States  Salaried  Representatives:  WM.  J.  MORTON  CO. 

LdjTX.  L  ITlOnilGoiy  Fifth  Avenue  Sldg.,  New  York.  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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The  policy  of  the  Tribune  has  been 
to  place  the  fullest  possible  responsibil¬ 
ity  upon  everyone  c<iniiected  with  the 
institution.  Though  the  most  expert 
editors  and  copy  readers  are  employed, 
the  aim  of  the  management  is  to  reach 
eventually  that  stage  where  there  will 
be  no  correcting  of  “copv"  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  because  it  will  not  be 
necessary. 


COZi.  W1X.X.IA1C  HSSTXK. 

Mvery  re|>orter  must  sign  an  afbdavit 
to  the  truth  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  any  story  be  may  write.  Kvery 
reiK»rtcr  is  made  to  understand  that  be 
is  rcsjxmsible  for  the  good  name  of  the 
pa|>er.  and  if  by  chance  an  error  should 
creep  into  the  news  columns  a  full  and 
comidete  correction  is  printed,  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  as  prominentlv  as  the  article 
which  contained  the  mistake. 

The  (Kilicy  of  the  Trilnme  is  one  of 
ojitimism.  t'onstructive  rather  than  de¬ 
structive  emphasis  is  observed  in  the 
handling  of  news,  l-'or  the  lutrpose  oi 
making  it  broadly  representative  of  the 
petiple  it  serves,  those  tlinigs  with  which 
the  iniblic  is  vitally  concerned  are  given 
great  attention. 

Recently  the  rribune  saw  the  i>ossi- 
bilities  of  creating  a  great  deal  of  profit 
and  happiness  for  the  people  of  Minne- 
a|>olis  by  gettimr  behind  a  vacant  lot 
garden  movement  and  teaching  its  read¬ 
ers  how  the  vacant  lots  of  the  citv  could 


gtK)d  roads  not  only  for  Minneapolis,  sextuple  perfecting  presses  are  used 

but  for  the  entire  county.  daily  in  printing  the  paper,  and  the  me- 

Xecessarily  these  public  activities  chanical  equipment  is  of  the  finest, 
have  demanded  large  expenditures  of  Including  the  Bulletin,  the  leading  pa- 
time  and  money.  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  P^rs  of  Philadelphia  are  the  Inquirer, 
willing  to  give' freely  of  noth,  not  only  North  .\merican.  Public  Ledger,  Press, 
has  he  allowed  his  lieutenants  to  engage  Record,  and  the  Morgen  Gazette.  The 
in  these  jirojects.  hut  he  also  cncour-  Record,  which  was  founded  in  1877, 

ages  and  directs  them.  and  is  independent  democratic  in  poli- 

kecently  Minneapolis  had  no  central  a  clean-cut  newspaper  thoroughly 

organization  which  would  unify  all  of  ?'ert  to  its  opportunities  and  fulfilling 
the  endeavors  of  the  various  civic  and  jls  mission  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
commercial  organizations  of  the  citv.  Theodore  Wright  is  the  editor  and 
The  Civic  and  Commerce  .Association,  president  of  the  publishing  company, 
organ  zed  along  the  lines  of  the  .\sso-  Tbc  North  .\merican,  under  the  edi- 
ciation  of  Commerce  o.  Chicago,  was  torial  direction  of  E.  A.  \'an  \  alkcn- 
fathcred  hv  Mr.  Murphv  and  the  Tri-  burgh,  is  the  iconoclast  of  the  Philadel- 
hune.  It  has  just  closed  a  year  of  sue-  Pbia  press.  It  is  persistently  aggressive 
cessful  activity  and  has  outlined  a  pro-  and  fearless  in  its  attacks  upon  the  po- 
gram  for  the  current  year  of  far  greater  litical  rings  of  the  city.  The  paper  has 
magnitude.  a  lame  circulat'on  both  in  and  out  of 

.\  health  and  haiipiness  column  has  'b‘'  editorial  \iews  are 

been  introduced  as  a  feature  of  the  Tri-  "'J”,  ^  i  i 

hune.  Other  dc|)artments.  all  aimed  at  ,  ^  Iiuimrer  is  one  of  the  most  Ingh- 
heing  aids  to  the  greatest  number  of  f 

people,  have  been  added.  N'eccssarily  adelphta.  hounded  .n  18—.  it  has  main- 
the  veracity  of  the  paper,  its  large  cir-  ’-lined  its  position  as  a  leader  year  after 
dilation  and  the  unbiased  tone  of  its  edi-  management  has  been  char- 

torials  have  made  its  advertising  value  '*>'  progressivencss  and  enter- 

a  foregone  conclusion.  I”:''-';-  .lames  Klverson,  Jr.  is  president 

T,  ,  ,  .  the  paper,  and  Charles  H.  Heustice 

I  he  tone  of  the  entire  working  force  jj, 

•*''**■  I  **^’**'r  •**  dignified.  Mr.  Mur-  'I'ljp  Public  Ledger  is  perhaps  the 

phy  s  idea  of  journalism  is  that  more  „„,st  conservative  of  the  Quaker  Citv 

work  can  he  done  where  people  are  ^vhen  George  W.  Childs  was 

happy  than  where  they  are  the  reverse.  perhaps  the  mo.st  wide- 

In  .strange  contrast  to  some  nevvspaper  kn,,^vn  of  all  the  Philadelphia  papers, 
ottices,  there  is  never  a  hard  word  chieflv  through  Irs  philanthropic  activi- 

spoken  m  the  editon.'il  department.  pi, l,lii-. spirited  support  of 

I  he  corns  spirit  is  ini|iarted  to  the  rc-  movements  that  had  for  their  object  the 
jtorters.  It  does  not  take  long  to  find  betterment  of  the  citv  and  the  improve- 
whether  they  are  ^ntit  ed  to  remain  on  conditi.in  of  the  working 

the  I  rihiine  s  staff.  lf_  a  man  is  re-  classes.  The  paper  is  still  influenced  by 
tamed,  it  is  because  it  is  believed  that  traditions.  Its  tone  is  d  stinctly 

he  will  ha\e  the  interest  ot  the  paper  |j{c|-;,ry.  The  recent  change  in  owner- 

at  heart.  ...  ,  ship  will  not.  it  is  reported,  result  in  anv 

I-roni  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  for  change  in  its  policy 
reporters  to  interview  Mr.  Murphy.  He  jhe  Morgen  Gazette,  owned  by  Gus- 
treats  his  men  w  th  the  utmost  respect.  Maver,  is  the  representative  Ger- 

None  of  the  eaniiarks  of  the  dominat-  newspaper  of  the  citv.  It  is  clean¬ 

ing  proprietor  are  m  evidence,  and  cut.  prints  an  abundance  of  news  of  par- 
there  IS  none  who  has  not  a  real  affec-  {jcular  interest  to  those  who  have  Tcu- 

tion  for  him.  tonic  blood  in  their  veins,  and  is  a  fa- 


gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  he  was 
glad  indeed  to  sell  the  paper  to  Will¬ 
iam  Randolph  Hearst,  of  San  Francis¬ 
co,  son  of  the  late  Senator  Hearst,  who 
at  the  time  was  owner  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  little  later  Mr. 
Hearst  purchased  the  Morning  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  John  Cockerill  and  associates, 
and  established  the  .American. 

The  new  owner  soon  made  the  other 


....  ..  .»  ...  •  tonic  1)100(1  in  tneir  veins,  ami  is  a  la- 

Whcii  Mr.  Murphy  wishes  an  item  to  advertising  medium. 

ai)|)ear  m  his  neNys|)ai)er.  he  makes  the  p^ess.  of  which  Samuel  G.  Wells 

re(|uest  oi  his  editors  as  if  he  were  an  and  Benjamin  B.  Wells  is 

outsider  refjucstmp:  a  favor.  I  he  man  president,  is  the  paper  wliich  Philadel- 
may  he  a  copy  reader  rece:vmK  a  mod-  swear  hv.  It  -is  a  newspaper  in 

est  salarv.  hut  Mr.  Murphy  appears  to  hmade.st  sense  and  enjoys  the  pat- 
assume  that  he 's  ^ual  with  him  in  the  constituency. 

res|)onsihihtv  of  the  pajier  and  treats 

him  accordingly.  His  workmen  appear  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES, 

to  he  his  partners.  The  inihlic  .appears  Cerge  Joiie.s.  the  principal 

to  he  Ills  family,  and  the  Tribune  is  his  of  tho  York  Times  died. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 


•After  George  Joiie.s.  the  principal 
owner  of  the  New  York  Times,  died. 


medium  f..r  spreading  information  and  ,hc  paper  lost  ground  and  encountered 
haiipiness  m  his  gosjiel  of  puhre  scrv-  j.,.,  niany  financial  difficulties  that  at  one 
'I'l*-  time  it  looked  as  thoiigii  it  would  go 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN,  on  the  rocks.  Eortunately.  when  its 

fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  .Adolph 
The  riiiladelphia  Bulletin  is  a  living  S.  Ochs,  ot  the  Ghattanooga  Times,  was 
monument  to  the  ability  of  William  L.  placed  in  charge  oi  tne  property,  and 
McLean,  its  publisher,  through  whose  from  that  time  its  luck  changed  for  the 
enterpris*  and  wholesome  poliev  that  better.  During  the  period  of  Mr.  Ochs’ 
paper  has  reached  the  tonnotch  circula-  adin  n  stration  the  paper  has  not  only 
tion  of  2<i.*i.<MMi  copies  da  ly.  regained  the  ground  it  had  lo.st.  hut  has 

The  Bulletin  was  founded  by  (iihsoii  shot  far  ahe,ad  in  the  race  for  popular- 
IVacock  in  1847,  and  in  18!t.''»  when  Mr.  jty.  It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Mcl.ean  purchased  the  newspaper  it  he.st  newspaper  properties  in  Xew  York, 
had  a  circulation  of  only  .‘i.tMKi  copies,  in  advertising  patronage  and  in  circiila- 
though  its  policy  was  good  and  its  char-  tion  it  is  one  of  the  leaders  among 
acter  above  reproach.  metropolitan  newspapers.  When  the 

.Mr.  McLean  believed  that  in  the  Bui-  Times  was  founded  by  Henry  R.  Ray- 
letin  he  had  a  property  that  was  sus-  niond  in  18.*il  t  was  given  an  i’ndividual- 
ceptihle  oi  great  development.  The  field  itv  that  has  been  preserved  by  its  suc- 
was  not  overcrowded  and  the  popula-  cessive  owners  during  its  career  of  six- 
tion  of  the  city  was  showing  a  he.althy  tv-two  vears.  While  it  has  always  print- 
growth.  Gradually  he  gathered  around  ed  the  news,  it  has  avoided  sensational- 
h  in  a  staff  of  men  whose  ability  was  js,,,  and  has  been  consistently  conser- 
umiucstioned  and  upon  whom  he  could  vativ'. 


aso.  a.  BOOTK. 

newspaper  publishers  sit  up  and  take  no¬ 
tice.  Backed  by  practically  unlimited 
wealth,  Mr.  Hearst  spent  money  liberal¬ 
ly  and  gathered  aliout  him  .some  of  the 
brightest  newspaper  men  in  the  city.  The 
Spanish-.Vmerican  war  in  18!)7-18!I8  of¬ 
fered  the  Hearst  papers  an  opportunity 
to  distinguish  themselves  to  an  unusual 
degree.  The  circulation  of  the  Journal 
shot  up  to  a  high  figure  and  its  columns 
bristled  with  advertising. 

The  career  of  the  papers  since  then 
is  familiar  to  the  .American  public.  The 
Journal's  sensational  methods  of  news 
jiresentation  gave  it  a  wide  audience, 
and  to-day  its  circulation  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  .American  newspaper.  The 
.American,  the  morning  paper,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  conducted  on  more  conserva¬ 
tive  lines,  and  has  made  a  place  for  it¬ 
self  in  the  metropolis. 


depend  for  efficient  service. 

What  Mr.  McLean  has  accomplished 
(lurin'^  the  eighteen  yeafs  he  has  di- 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Evening  Journal  was  founded  by 


FBAVK  MacBEVNAH. 

Ik-  turned  into  gardens.  'I'he  result  of 
that  movement  has  received  national 
recognition.  Minneajiolis  is  known  as 
the  City  of  Gardens. 

.A  good  roads  movcme.  t  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Tribune  with  the  result 
that  to-day  the  Civic  and  Commerce  .As- 
sociat  -'n  of  MinneajKdis  has  planned 
to  engage  a  highway  engineer  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  lay  out  a  plan  for 


rected  the  fortunes  of  the  Bulletin  is  .Albert  Pulitzer  in  1882.  It  was  des  gn- 
well  known  to  the  Philadelphia  public,  ed  not  as  a  serious-minded  paper,  like 
From  comparative  obscurity  the  paper  the  Tribune.  Herald  and  other  morn- 
has  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  Phil-  ing  papers,  hut  was  rather  devoted  to 
adelphia  journalism.  the  lighter  side  of  life.  Mr.  Pulitzer 

Since  1010  the  Bulletin  has  lieen  pub-  had  an  idea  that  the  clerks,  the  shop 
lished  in  the  beautiful  new  building  in  girls  and  the  workers  in  various  indus- 
t'itv  Hall  Square.  The  structure  is  a  tries  needed  a  pap<-r  that  wriuld  bring 
noteworthy  example  of  the  French  Re-  to  them  the  sensational  stories  m  the 
naissance  and  the  interior  appointments  news  of  the  day.  The  Journal  was  a 
are  planned  with  a  view  of  conserving  success  almost  from  the  first  issue,  l.ut 
in  the  largest  measure  tne  health  anti  after  a  few  years  of  prosperity  it  be- 
well-being  of  the  workers.  Ten  Hoe  ean  losing  ground.  Mr.  Pul  tzer’s  health 


COI>.  JAKES  EBYEBSOir. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hearst  spent  over 
$2,7)0(1.(100  on  those  publications  before 
they  became  self-supporting.  To-day 
they  are  big  money-makers. 

Xot  content  with  three  papers,  Mr. 
Hearst  looked  about  foe  opportunities 
to  establish  others.  He  finally  started 
the  .American  in  Boston,  the  Examiner 
and  Evening  .American  in  Chicago,  and 
the  Examiner  in  Los  .Angeles.  All  of 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


The  Boston  Globe  Elected 

Total  .  .  120,438  Want  Ads 
Plurality  .  81,135  Want  Ads 

The  ])C()i)le  vote  and  deeide  whieh  newspaper  is  the  best  advertising  medium  in  its  field  by  the  number 
of  elassilied  advertisements  they  insert.  They  traee  results.  They  know  what  they  get  in  return  for 
the  money  they  expend  in  advertising. 

During  the  three  months  ending  Mareh  31  the  Globe  printed  120,438  Want  advertisements.  This  was 
81,135  More  Want  advertisements  than  appeared  in  any  other  Boston  paper  during  the  three  months. 

2,109,564  Lines 
85,221  Lines  Gain 

Total  lines  of  advertising  in  the  four  Boston 
l)apers  (having  daily  and  Sunday  editions)  for 
the  three  months  ending  Mareh  31: 

Globe  2,109,564  Lines 

This  was  a  gain  for  the  Globe  of  85,221 
lines  over  the  same  period  in  1912 

Post  .  •  .  1,723,682  Lines 
American  .  1,470,560  Lines 
Herald  •  •  1,149,225  Lines 

(The  above  totals  include  all  kinds  of  advertising, 
from  the  smallest  want  advertisement  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  big  department  stores.) 


Total  lines  of  automobile  advertising  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31: 

Globe  174,105  Lines 

(Including  68,645  lines  printed  on  the  classified 
pages,  a  large  part  of  which  was  display,  paid  for 
at  the  regular  auto  rate.) 

2d  Paper  113,982  Lines 

(Including  3,005  lines  printed  on  the  classified 
page.) 

Globe’s  Lead  60,123  Lines 


Globe  advertisements  sell  goods.  To  increase  your  business  in  Boston 
and  New  England,  advertise  liberally  in  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Globe. 
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these  newspapers  Iiave  been  successful. 
They  are  conducted  on  lines  similar  to 
those  upon  which  the  Xew  York  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  .\mcrican  have  l)een  run. 
Das  Deutches  Journal,  of  N’ew  York,  a 
newspaper  printed  in  (jerman.  is  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Hear.st.  The  latest 
manifestation  of  the  activities  of  this 
energetic  and  indefatigable  publisher 


l)oard  of  trustees  put  them  in  control 
of  the  paper,  and  they  have  since  car¬ 
ried  out  the  policy  inaugurated  by  their 
father  during  his  lifetime. 

The  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
benefactions  was  his  gift  of  $2,000,000 
as  an  endowment  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  which 
opened  its  doors  for  practical  work  last 
September  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
I'alcott  Williams. 

The  World  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  fearless  and  ably  con¬ 
ducted  newspapers  in  the  citj'.  Its  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  profitably  ready  by  more 
people  than  that  of  any  other  morning 
newspaper.  Don  C.  Seitz,  the  business 
manager,  has  been  unusually  successful 
in  bunding  up  a  large  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  for  the  paper. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Charles  A. 
Dana  the  Xew  York  Sun  attained  an 


HEBMAN  H.  KOBXSAAT. 

IMitiir  and  I'uldisher,  Chicago  Inter- 
t)cean. 

was  the  [lurchase  of  the  .\tlanta  Geor¬ 
gian  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

-Mr.  Uearst  is  to-day  .Xmerica's  great¬ 
est  newspaper  i)ublisher.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  daily  circulation  of  his  several  pub¬ 
lications  is  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
copies. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD. 

Joseph  I’lil't/er  purchased  the  Xew 
N’ork  World  from  Jay  .lould  in  188.‘1. 
a  little  over  lour  years  after  he  had 
bought  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  at 
public  auction  for  $2,.')0\ 

A  Presidential  campaign  was  looming 
up  ahead,  and  Pulitzer  pitched  into  the 
tight  to  elect  Grover  Cleveland,  Tam¬ 
many  nominated  the  editor  for  Congress 
from  the  Xinth  Xew  York  District  and 
he  was  elected,  but  after  three  months 
in  the  house  he  resigned  his  scat,  gave 
his  salary  to  charity,  and  returned  to  his 
editorial  work. 

In  1886  he  jpurchased  the  Park  Row 
site  wlierc  the  Pulitzer  iiuibling  now 
stands,  and  erected  the  present  struc¬ 
ture,  which  was  not  completed  until 
after  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  become  totally 
blind.  He  spent  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life  on  board  his  yacht, 
surrounded  by  a  corps  of  readers  and 
secretaries,  who  acted  as  eyes  for  the 
sightless  editor  and  carried  out  his  or¬ 
ders.  It  was  an  ordinary  occurrence 
for  him  to  wake  up  his  staff  at  2  or  3 
ft’clock  in  the  morning  to  aid  him  in 
some  new  work  he  had  suddenly 
thought  of. 

On  his  sixtieth  birthday,  .\pril  10. 
10u7.  Mr.  Pulitzer  sent  to  the  heads  of 
departments  of  his  paper  a  characteris¬ 
tic  cable  message,  in  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the  active 
management  of  his  newspaners.  Every 
new.spaper  in  town  printed  it  except  the 
World,  the  managers  of  which  knew 
that  he  could  not  give  up  work.  He  was 
much  incensed  when  he  learned  that  his 
own  men  had  refused  to  take  the  an¬ 
nouncement  seriously  and  made  a  great 
row  about  it  for  a  few  hours.  Then  he 
concluded  to  continue  his  active  man¬ 
agement  of  this  newspaper.  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer  died  on  board  his  yacht  “Liberty.” 
in  Charleston  Harbor.  S.  C..  on  Oct.  29, 
1911. 

The  World  is  published  now.  as  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  lifetime,  by  the  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  of  which  R.alph  Pulit¬ 
zer.  his  eldest  son.  is  president,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer.  Jr.,  his  second  son.  is  sec¬ 
retary.  Their  election  as  officcis  of  the 


to  print  a  newspaper  that  will  be  taken 
home  and  read  by  the  family. 

One  of  Xew  York’s  leading  afternoon 
papers  is  the  Evening  Mail,  which  un¬ 
der  the  able  editorial  management  of 
Henry  L.  Stoddard,  has  won  a  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  the  Xew  York 
public  It  is  essentially  a  family  news¬ 
paper  and  discusses  topics  relating  to 
the  home  in  ‘such  a  popular  way  that  it 
has  found  favor  especially  with  the 
women  of  the  city.  One  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  advertising  features  of  the  paper  is 
the  Blue  List,  in  which  “want”  adver¬ 
tisements  and  “business  opportunities” 
are  inserted  only  after  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  other  words,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  this  department  are 
guaranteed.  William  C.  Freeman,  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mail,  has 
probably  done  more  to  popularize  news¬ 
paper  advertising  than  anyone  else  in 
■America.  He  is  one  of  the  few  adver¬ 
tising  experts  who  have  grounded  their 
knowledge  of  the  business  on  a  sound 
conception  of  economics  and  modern 
methods  of  distribution. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  is  a  living 
contradiction  that  a  great  newspaper 
that  grows  up  with  the  personality  of  its 
founder,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
greatne.ss  of  one  man  will  lose  its  power 
and  prestige  with  the  loss  of  that  man. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  names 
of  The  Record  and  William  M.  Singer- 
ly  were  inseparably  linked.  Singerly 
died  in  1898.  but  the  paper  continues  to¬ 
day.  with  all  its  power,  its  prestige,  its 
traditions,  inviolate.  The  only  change 
is  the  natural  change  of  growth ;  it  is 
bigger,  has  a  wider  reach,  a  longer 
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enviable  rank  among  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Dana  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  tbe  greatest  of  .American  journalists. 
He  had  a  knowledge  of  public  men  anti 
public  affairs  such  as  few  statesmen  of 
his  day  possessed.  He  was  a  profound 
scholar;  and  could  read  eleven  lan¬ 
guages.  including  Sanscrit.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  ever 
ready  to  interest  himself  in  movements 
that  had  for  their  object  the  physical 
and  moral  uplift  of  the  masses. 

He  was  a  true  iournalist  and  stamped 
the  Sun  so  indelibly  with  his  individ¬ 
uality  and  stvle  that  for  several  years 
after  he  died  few  could  tell  from  its 
pages  that  its  master  had  passed  away. 

The  Sun  has  been  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  editor  during  the  last  few 
years  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  who  for  a 
lonfT  period  was  Mr.  Dana's  chief  edi¬ 
torial  assistant;  and  for  its  managing 
editor  Chester  .S.  Lord,  who  recently 
retire  A  little  over  a  vear  ago  MMll- 
iam  C.  Reick.  for  many  years  James 
Gordon  Bennett’s  chief  of  staff  on  the 
Herald,  purchased  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Sun.  and  since  then  has  been 
its  general  director.  During  the  brief 
time  he  has  been  in  charge  he  has  made 
many  changes  in  the  paper  with  a  view 
of  strengthening  its  hold  on  the  public. 

The  Globe,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Commercial  .Advertiser, 
the  earlier  history  of  which  is  related 
in  this  issue,  has  made  commendable 
progress  during  the  last  few  years  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Henry  John 
Wright,  a  Scotchman,  who  won  his 
journalistic  spurs  through  hard  work  on 
various  New  A'^ork  newspapers.  The 
Globe  employs  a  number  of  special  wri¬ 
ters  and  has  the  full  Associated  Press 
report.  The  paper  devotes  considerable 
space  to  sports  and  especially  to  base¬ 
ball.  Its  news  is  selected  with  great 
care.  Sensationalism  is  avoided.  The 
effort  of  the  management  seems  to  be 


said,  except  that  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
$i35,O00,  or  about  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  sum  for  which  the  Philadelphia 
Record  was  sold  under  the  hammer  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later. 

With  the  franchise  and  machinery  of 
The  Public  Record,  William  M.  Singerly, 
on  June  1,  1877,  launched  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  a  one-cent  newspaper.  It 
was  the  first  one-cent  newspaper  that  the 
American  people  ever  saw,  and  its  ruin 
was  freely  predicted  on  all  sides.  It  was 
years  before  any  other  paper  dared  to 
follow  it  into  one-cent  journalism,  and 
now,  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  and  European  newspapers 
have  followed  its  example,  it  still  carries 
the  only  self-advertisement  it  ever  af¬ 
fected — “The  Pioneer  One-Cent  News¬ 
paper  of  America.” 

Probably  Singerly  more  than  any 
other  of  the  great  masters  of  .American 
journalism  was  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  condensation.  Day  in  and  day  out 
he  preached  to  his  assistants  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  getting  more  news  on  the  first 
page  of  the  paper.  “That’s  the  only  page 
a  busy  man’s  got  time  to  look  at,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  Xor  would  he  excuse  the  leav¬ 
ing  out  of  any  matter  of  news  that  had 
the  slighter,  importance,  i  “Condense, 
condense,”  was  his  only  reply  to  the  plea 
of  lack  of  room. 

The  first  Philadelphia  Record  was  a 
four-page  journal,  six  columns  to  the 
page.  There  were  few  advertisements, 
and  of  these  some  were  printed  on  the 
first  page.  This  latter  jiractice,  however, 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  was  never  re¬ 
sumed. 

Singerly’s  faith  in  one-cent  journalism 
was  soon  vindicated.  Starting  with  a 
circulation  of  5,000,  he  had  within  six 
months  a  circulation  of  36,0(>0.  The 
original  four  pages  gave  way  to  six,  then 
eight.  -As  the  wide  extension  of  news 
gathering  facilities  grew  apace  with  the 
demand  for  advertising  space,  the  paper 
continued  to  increase  in  size.  I'rom  six 
columns  the  pages  were  increased  to 
eight  columns,  and  the  number  of  pages 
increased  until  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  sixteen  pages  were  found 
necessary  to  carry  the  news  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  By  1883  the  circulation  Had 
passed  the  100,000  mark,  and  ten  yea''5 
later  the  paper  w’as  found  to  have  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

In  1882  the  pai^cr  was  moved  from. 
Thirc'  and  Chestnut  streets  to  the  new 
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pay-roll,  a  longer  list  of  historic  accom¬ 
plishments  and  the  latter  devices  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  aid  in  its  production ;  that  is  all. 
One  of  its  greatest  accomplishments 
came  after  the  death  of  the  man  who 
made  it.  He  had  built  it  up  to  be  his 
memorial,  and  when  he  died,  broken¬ 
hearted  and  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his 
banking  institutions,  the  newspaper, 
which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
never  known  a  day  for  which  there  was 
not  a  profit  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger,  went  on  and  paid  up  his  debts, 
clearing  off  the  last  cent,  as  he  had 
pledged  the  public  that  it  would  do.  It 
was  a  fitting  repayment  to  its  parentage, 
and  it  was  possible  by  reason  of  the 
foundation  that  the  man  gave  to  it. 

The  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  dates  to  May  1,  1877,  when  A\  ill- 
iam  M.  Singerly  bought  from  William 
J.  Swain,  a  newspaper  known  as  The 
Public  Record.  In  this  purchase  the 
principal  thing  of  value  acquired  was  an 
Associated  Press  franchise,  as  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Record  was  a  small  and  losing  ven¬ 
ture.  It  had  been  founded  on  May  10, 
1870,  and  was  published  at  The  Record 
Building,  at  Third  and  Chestnut  streets. 
Of  its  history  there  is  no  more  to  be 
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Record  Building,  at  Ninth  and  Cncstiiu;  ! 
streets,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the  > 
issue  of  a  two-cent  Sunday  newspaper,  | 
which,  without  increase  in  price,  has  in-  j 
creased  to  thirty-two  pages.  | 

To  enable  the  paper  to  continue  on  the  t 
one-cent  basis  that  it  had  fixed  for  it.  Sin-  ^ 
gerly  foresaw  that  he  would  be  obliged  i 
to  fortify  it  again.st  the  exactions  of  mo-  f 
nopolj  in  the  news-print  paper  business  " 
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5  UNPARALLELED  GROWTH  1913; 

S5S%  INCREASE  IN  15  YEARS 


CIRCULATION  OF 

THE  INJEW  YORK  TIMES 


April  1, 1913, 


April  1, 1912,  216,063 


AN  AVERAGE  DAY’S  DISTRIBUTION 

BUTION.  1913  1912  SALES  IN  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT: 

..  1  m  01*7  leooiA  MANHATTAN  and  BRONX.  1913 


ENERAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

1913 

1912 

Wholesalers — City  Order. .  .  . 

171,217 

152,910 

Independent  City  Dealers  .  .  . 

14,022 

11,166 

Wholesalers — Country  Order 

3,212 

3,692 

Country  Dealers . 

40,853 

33,475 

Subscriptions  (Mail  List)..  .  . 

14,256 

12,135 

Total  Net  Paid . 

243,560 

213,378 

Advertising  Mail  List . 

239 

285 

Exchanges  . 

127 

128 

Downtown  Office . 

676 

1,035 

Main  Office . 

402 

999 

Annex . 

600 

Editorial  &  Composing  Room 

250 

240 

Total  . 

2,294 

2,687 

Grand  Total . 

245,854 

216,065 

Goode  News  Co. 


Ward  &  Gow . . 

Union  News  Co . 

Independent  Dealers . 


South  Brooklyn  News  Co 
Williamsburg  News  Co.  . 
Long  Island  News  Co.  .  . 
New  York  News  Co.  .  .  . 

Wheeler  News  Co . 

Independent  Dealers.  .  . 


NEW  JERSEY  and  Scattering. 

Newark  News  Co . 

Union  News  Co. — C.  R.  R.  .  . 
Union  News  Co.,  Reade  St.  . 

American  News  Co . 

Independent  Dealers . . 


1913 

1912 

29,592 

25,459 

3,140 

2,790 

56,712 

50,178 

22,505 

21,362 

2,440 

2,260 

1,260 

1,052 

5,056 

3,145 

120,705 

hND. 

106,246 

24,840 

21,695 

8,317 

7,170 

6,429 

5,307 

1,750 

1,406 

1,373 

1,304 

1,140 

910 

5,160 

4,906 

49,009 

42,698 

6,469 

5,650 

1,336 

3,543 

2,766 

2,936 

4,360 

3,580 

3,806 

3,115 

18,737 

18,824 

188,451 

167,768 

NO  RETURNS  AND  NO  UNSOLD  COPIES 

FIFTEEN  YEARS’ "record 

18  9  T— 1912 

CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING 


The  New  York  Times  Circulation  Record : 

October  1898 . 25,726  October  1906 . 131.140 

“  1899 . 76,260  “  ion? . 143.460 


1900  . 82,106 

1901  . 102,472 

1902  _  105,416 

1903  . 106,386 

1904  . 118,786 

1905  . 120,710 


1907  . 143,460 

1908  . 172,880 

1909  . 184,317 

1910  . 191,981 

*1911 . 197,375 

*1912 . 236,668 


A  GENUINE  GROWTH— SOLELY  ON  MERIT 

Artificial  Stimulation — Xo  Prizes — Xo  Premiums — No  Coupons  — 
— Xo  Guessing  Matches. 

*No  Return*  and  No  Unsold  Papers. 


The  New  York  Times  Advertising  Record : 

Agate  Lines 

Agate  Lines 

1897 

. 2,371,377 

1905  . 

. 5,953,322 

1898 

. 2,433,193 

1906  . 

. 6,033,457 

1899 

. 3,378,750 

1907  . 

. 6,304,298 

1900 

. 3,978,620 

1908  . 

. 5,897,332 

1901 

. 4,957,205 

1909  . 

. 7,194,703 

1902 

1910  . 

. 7,550,650 

1903 

. 5,207,964 

1911  . 

. 8,130,425 

1904 

. 5,228,480 

1912  . 

. 8,844,866 

ALL  ADVERTISING  CLEAN  AND  HONEST. 

X 

(>  Olijcctionable — Xo  Catch-penny — Xo 

Xostrum  .Xdvertising. 

The 

Times  has  rejected  millions 

of  lines 

of  doubtful  advertising. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 
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He  therefore  eslal)lished  two  pulp  r.nd  ]:op,-d  their  exertions 
paper  mills,  one  at  Singerly  and  one  at  cidumns  additional  int« 
Klkton.  Md..  and  for  many  years  manu-  Having  had  the  te 
factured  his  own  white  paper.  He  was  account  the  ruffians  wl 
the  first  American  puhlisher  to  take  this  Pennsylvania  Hall  to 
step.  slavery 

Singerly  was  likewi-e  the  first  puh-  stration 
hsher  in  Philadelphia — and  the  secona  in  erty,  hu 
the  world — to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
linotype  machine,  which  has  now  dis¬ 
placed  liand  composition  throughout  the 
world.  y/j 

Slionlv  before  his  death,  which  oc-  f// 

curred  in  Pebruary,  ISPS,  Mr.  Singerly  '/A 

was  asked  what  he  considered  the  reason  yA 

for  The  Record's  prosperity.  He  said:  f/j 

■.\l>ove  all  things  else.  The  Record’s  /A 

truthfulness.  We  have  always  adhered  yA 

to  the  right  as  that  right  appeared  to  us.  '/A 

1  <lo  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  al-  /A 

ways  been  right,  hut  The  Record  has  VA 

been  found  every  time  on  the  side  that  yl 

the  people  have  endorsed  in  moments  of  yj 

calm  reflection.  A  newspaper  must  /A 

rise  superior  to  the  mere  money-making  A. 

element  which  enters  into  all  husine-s  'A 

enterprises.  The  editor  has  a  duty  to  ’A 

the  public  that  mitst  lie  conscientiously  fJ. 

considered  and  absolutely  regarded.  This  'A 

is  my  ideal  of  journalism.”  'A 

.\lways  a  Democratic  newspaper.  The  y. 

Recorrl  refused  to  accept  the  free  silver  >  'A 
heresy  and  the  P.ryan  candidacy  in  18iHj  'A 

and  again  rejected  it  in  This  was  y, 

done  with  a  full  knowledge  of  thj  risk  A 

that  a  large  part  of  the  paper’s  Demo-  yj 

cratic  clientele  woitld  probably  refuse  to  y. 

follow  its  lead  and  would  instead  follow  fy 

the  Hryan  banner.  Singerly,  however.  'A 

would  not  pu’:  expe<jience  above  honestj.  'A 

and  declared  that  he  would  rather  suffer  Ay 

the  loss  of  his  paper’s  circulation  than  / 

the  loss  of  respect  for  its  honesty.  A 

The  Record  was  the  first  paper  in  the  V 

world  to  establish  a  daily  magazine  de-  ^ 

partmeiit  for  women.  ^ 

The  new  owners  of  the  property  im-  / 

mediately  announced  that  the  paper  ^ 

wiiuld  continue  unchanged,  and  it  has  Aj 

coininuecl  under  the  direction  of  men  ^ 

who  were  selected  by  Singerly  and  lie-  I 

longed  to  the  Sitigerlv  regime.  L’nder  I 

their  management  it  has  steadily  in-  H 

creased  in  growth.  ^ 

Theodore  Wright,  the  editor-in-chief.  ^ 

was  first  employc.l  In  Singerly  in  1878, 
and  has  lieen  with  the  paper  continuous¬ 
ly  since  that  time. 

John  P.  I>wyer.  the  managing  editor,  proprie 
came  to  the  paper  as  a  reporter  early  in  nrevcni 
the  ’!»Hs.  and  later  went  to  the  Philadel- 
tibia  Press,  but  eventually  returned  to 
The  Record,  of  which,  as  a  newspape*  uictorb 
man.  he  was  a  product. 

M.  F.  Hanson,  the  general  manager,  sands 
was  a  clerk  on  the  paper  in  18!*fl.  He  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Singerly.  who 
gradttally  promoted  him  until  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  .After  the  death  of 
Singerly  he  became  business  manager  of 
The  Xorth  .American,  but  later  returned 
to  The  Record  as  general  manager.  ' 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER. 

The  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued 
March  •J-'i.  18:{(!.  was  the  pioneer  of  new 
methods  in  Quaker  Citv  journalism,  and 
*  was  the  first  successful  penny  newspaper 
established  in  Philadelphia.  ' 

Russell  larv’s,  a  ready  and  fluent 
writer,  who  had  received  his  journalis¬ 
tic  training  on  the  United  States  Tele¬ 
graph,  of  Washington,  the  organ  of 
Jackson'<  administration,  was  engaged  'jf, 

as  chief  editorial  contributor.  His  >jj 

slashing,  outspoken  editorials  enabled  the 
Public  Ledger  to  ‘‘do  things.”  Wher- 
ever  there  was  a  local  wrong  to  be 
righted,  the  Public  Ledger  boldly  struck 
the  blow. 

The  first  number  of  the  Public  Ledger 
was  issued  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
newspaper’s  present  home.  It  was  a 
sheet  of  l-l’e  i,y  21’ 1.  inches,  having  four  lu'^tall 
columns  to  a  page,  and  was  printed  for 
the  proprietors  on  a  hand  press.  Swain,  of  its 
\bcil  and  Simmons  within  six  months  native 
were  able  to  purchase  their  first  press —  in  Phi 
a  Xapier  steam  power  machine,  then  re-  The 
garded  with  wonder.  invent 

The  Public  Ledger,  in  its  introductory  used  ti 
address,  informed  the  public  that  it  had  ff.  181 
“secured  the  services  of  a  police  re-  Mexic 
porter  and  collector  of  news,  and  it  is  togeth 


ported  with  almost  modern  methods,  which  .Adolph  S.  Ochs  held  the  con- 
During  the  Civil  War  tlie  price  of  trolling  interest.  In  1902  the  Public 
paper,  as  well  as  the  price  of  other  util-  Ledger  purchased  and  absorbed  the  Pliil- 
ities  soared,  but  Mr.  Swain,  althoc.gli  adelphia  Times,  which  had  been  estab- 
the  Public  Ledger  was  losing  money  lished  twenty-five  years  before  by  .Alex- 
every  day,  refused  to  raise  the  price,  ander  K.  McClure,  and  acquired  all  its 
After  he  had  lost  about  $10h,000  he  circulation. 

was  induced  to  part  with  his  share  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  first  editor,  died  in 

18.VI;  he  was  succeeded  by  Washington 
Lane,  who  died  in  18<).’j;  his  successor 
was  Win.  \^  McKean,  who  retired  in 
'  ,  y  ■'/  189.’?,  and  was  succeeded  by  L.  Clarke 

.  -  /  ;  Davis;  he  died  in  1901,  and  was  suc- 

.  '  V  '  ceeded  by  Dr.  .Alfred  C.  Lambdin. 

'■  .As  indicating  the  ideas  according  to 

which  the  Public  Ledger  is  conducted 
-  '  the  following  extract  from  an  address 

by  George  AA'.  Ochs,  formerly  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  significant: 

/  “Journalism  is  the  orator  which 

speaks  each  day  with  a  million  tongues 
^  to  tens  of  millions  of  listening  ears.  In 

>  /  ancient  days  the  sages  stood  in  the 

\  y.  ,  market  place  and  poured  forth,  in  clo- 

‘  ipient  phrases,  words  of  wisdom,  to 

maintain  .administrative  integrity  pure 

t'  i  and  undefiled.  When  this  eliuinence  wa- 

f  '  hushed,  when  the  listening  throngs  were 

/  tauglit  by  demagogues  and  false 
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Of  Interest  to  Users  of  Photo-Engraving 


Powers  started  in  the  engraving  business  a  little  over  ten  years  ago  and  said:  “We  are  the  fastest 
engravers  on  earth.” 

Plioto-engraving  buyers  said:  “Just  what  we  needed.  Engravings  on  time.  In  other  words,  service 
williout  disappointment.” 

Opposition  salesmen  said:  “Xeillier  Powers  nor  any  other  engraver  can  execute  engravings  in  less 
lime  than  one  hour.” 

Hut  Powers  did,  and  Powers  now  makes  them  in  minutes. 

Oltposition  salesmen  then  said:  “We  have  to  admit  that  Powers  is  the  fastest  on  earth,  but  they  do 
not  give  you  ([uality.”  The  photo  engraving  buyers  have  learned  that  this  was  merely  spurious  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Powers  again  offers  an  innovation  to  the  photo  engraving  buyers,  A  RADICALLY  NEW  PROCESS 
NEVER  REFORE  TIIOUCHT  OE.  It  is  such  a  success  and  such  a  surprise  that  even  the  Powers  En¬ 
graving  Company  is  astonished. 

Opposition  salesmen  have  again  come  forth  with  subterfuge.  They  are  saying:  “Why  there  is  no 
new  process.  These  alleged  new  processes  have  been  tried  over  and  over  again.” 

The  i)ublic  knows  that  what  Powers  say  can  be  relied  upon.  The  Powers  Engraving  Company  now 
finish  a  combinalion  wash  and  pen  drawing,  including  silhouettes  and  vignettes,  with  one  negative  or  one 
operation,  doing  away  with  all  the  patchwork  or  joining  of  negatives,  and  the  resulting  plate-work  is 
without  the  errors  that  accompany  other  methods.  Further,  the  engraving  is  completed  many  times  faster 
than  was  heretofore  possible,  by  a  straight-down  double-deiith  method,  which  gives  the  printer  or  elec- 
Irolyper  a  much  deeper  etched  halftone  that  contains  absolutely  every  gradation  and  all  the  modeling  of 
the  original  copy,  with  the  high  lights  dropped  out  when  so  desired. 

The  fact  that  Powers  is  behind  this  statement  is  all  the  public  recpiiies.  It  is  admitted  that  no  other 
engraving  establishment  in  (heater  New  York  can  accomplish  this  result. 

Your  remedy  is  to  convince  yourself  that  the  opposition  salesmen  are  not  stating  facts.  It  is  for  you 
to  send  a  copy  to  the  Powers  establishment  Qnd  have  returned  to  you  the  plate-work  at  any  time  you  mark 
on  the  copy,  however  unreasonable  the  time  may  seem  to  you,  and  if  the  result  is  superior  to  anything 
that  you  have  ever  obtained,  AS  IT  WILL  RE,  you  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  wonderful  value  of 
the  new  process.  • 

You  may  either  write  or  ’phone  an  appointment  enabling  us  to  complete  our  proposition,  which 
includes  the  true  three-color  process. 

POWERS  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


The  Color  Plates  now  running  on  the  Swink  Presses  exhibited  by  George 
Damon  &  Sons,  Rooth  72,  are  the  product  of  the  Powers  Engraving  Company. 
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CHAIU.ES  W.  ZHAPF. 

I ’rfsiiifiit  of  The  St.  lyouis  Hepublic. 
isli  war.  rctirinjj  in  to  take  up,  un- 
trainnieled.  his  editorial  career. 

Diirinp:  his  mission  to  Russia  Mr. 
Sinitlt  not  only  dealt  with  various 
diplomatic  (|uestions  that  arose  from 
time  to  time  between  Russia  and  the 
I’nited  States,  hut  also  managed  the 
large  contrihutions  of  money  and  sh;p- 
U)ads  of  supplies  sent  hy  the  .American 
people  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  great  Russian  famine. 

Returning  to  his  chosen  work  after  a 
practical  cabinet  experience  and  close 
association  with  two  Presidents,  Mr. 
Smith  made  the  Press  even  more 
markedly  than  in  Mr.  h'orney’s  time  a 
paper  that  was  in  close  touch  with  men 
and  affairs  the  countrv  over — soundly 
Republican,  hut  indei>endent  of  the 
schemes  oi  an>  one  man  or  group  of 
men  within  the  i>arty.  Mr.  Smith  died 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Press  in  1908. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR. 

December  lii,  D'-VJ.  the  Evening  Star 
m.ule  its  lirst  appearance  on  the  streets 
of  Washington,  a  lour-page,  live-column 
newspaper,  whose  meager  size  may  have 
seemed  to  believe  the  aml)itious  pros¬ 
pectus  of  its  proprietor.  Joseph  B.  Tate, 
lie  said : 

"The  Star  is  designed  to  'Upply  a  de¬ 
sideratum  which  has  long  existed  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation.  Free  from 
party  trammels  and  sectarian  influences, 
it  will  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
whilst  maintaining  a  fearles>  spirit  of 
imlependence.  will  he  devoted,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  the  local  interests  of 


CHARI.ES  M.  FAXMEB. 

The  Newspaper  Broker,  Publisher  and  Exj)ert  on  Xew.spaper  Values. 


mand  a  paper  devoted  essentially  to  her 
interests.  *  *  *  As  a  newspaper  we 
mean  that  The  Star  shall  occupy  the 
front  rank.  ♦  *  *  -As  a  local  paper 
The  Star  has  been  unrivalled,  and  we 
shall  take  due  care  that  its  universal 
reputation  as  'the  best  local  paper  in 
the  district’  is  fully  maintained." 

Thus  the  policy  of  The  Star,  staled 
in  1852,  in  1867  and  in'  1908,  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  How  successful  The 
Star  has  been  in  carrying  out  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  in  its  sixtj -lirst  yepr  of  existence, 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  Wa-hington  by 
many  years,  the  most  prosperous  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  there,  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Between  The  Star  of  18.52  and  The 
Star  of  19i;i  stretches  a  wide  range  ot 
time,  tilled  with  many  momentous 
events.  .Much  history  has  been  written 


ditions  and  have  devoted  themselves  un¬ 
selfishly  and  loyally  to  the  execution  of 
the  policies  of  its  owners  and  directors. 

In  point  of  material  prosperity  The 
Star  has  been  richly  rewarded.  It  is 
supreme  in  its  field  in  both  advertising 
patronage  and  circulation.  It  goes  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  homes  of  Washington, 
where  it  is  a  family  friend.  .Appealing 
wholesomely  to  all  classes  and  ages,  it  is 
read  by  a  larger  percentage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  its  publication  field  than  is  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  publishers  feel  to-day  that  they 
have  amply  justified  the  prospectus  of 
18.52,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  ‘'the  beautiful  city  that 
bears  the  honored  name  of  Washington.” 

THE  PROVIDENCE  BULLETIN. 

In  the  history  of  \ew'  England  jour¬ 
nalism  the  Providence  Journal  and  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  both  under  the  same 


During  its  eighty-four  years  of  ac¬ 
tivity  tile  Journal  has  occupied  five 
homes.  The  present  Journal  building, 
which  was  completed  six  years  ago,  is 
a  magnificent  fireproof,  terra  cotta  and 
marble  structure  of  three  stories,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  contains 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  hand¬ 
somely  equipped  and  largest  business 
office  connected  with  any  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

Both  papers  handle  an  immense 
amount  of  local  and  foreign  adverti- 
ing.  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1912  they  stood  eighth  on  the  list  of 
publications  of  the  United  States  in  the 
quantity  of  advertising  printed,  carry¬ 
ing  nearly  .‘1.000.900  lines  more  than  any 
other  paper  in  New  England. 

THE  PAWTUCKET  (R.  I.)  TIMES. 

The  zone  of  this  paper’s  influence  is 
in  the  gateway  of  New  England's  nio.st 
densely  populated  division — the  center 
of  the  world’s  greatest  and  most  diversi¬ 
fied  industrial  activities.  Through  this 
and  other  geographical  conditions, 
coupled  with  its  own  intrinsic  qualities, 
the  Times  occupies  a  uniipie  if  not  re- 
markahle  position  in  the  newspaper 
fiebi 

It  is  the  only  daily  published  in  raw- 
tucket.  a  city  of  otflKlO.  the  second  city 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  noted  for  the  skill, 
enterprise  and  diversity  of  its  manufac¬ 
turing.  This  paper  for  years  served 
without  a  rival  two  adjoining  cities, 
Pawtucket  and  Central  r'aHs,  with  a 
combined  population  ot  75,0imi.  Eurthcr- 
more,  in  a  business  way  the  Times  is 
supported  by  the  mercantile  advertising 
of  three  distinct  cities,  deriving  from 
Providence  merchants  in  point  of  expen¬ 
diture  an  amount  equal  to  that  received 
from  all  other  like  sources. 


things,  Charles  Emory  tsmith  came  to 
the  direction  of  the  Press  in  1880  fresh 
from  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the 
journalism  of  .Albany.  When  Mr. 
Smith  came  to  the  Press  it  was  a  daily 
paper  of  eight  si.x-column  pages  the 
same  size  as  when  Mr.  Wells  bought 
it  in  1877.  Xot  only  was  the  editorial 
page  marked  by  the  most  trenchant 
statements  of  the  national  policies,  but 
m  addition  Mr.  Smith  continued  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  great  presidential 
campaigns,  his  counsel  and  advice 
being  sought  for  and  his  unique  gifts 
as  an  orator  calling  him  to  the  front 
where  the  contest  was  the  fiercest. 

.As  a  result  of  the  wide  range  of  his 
public  services,  Mr.  Smith  was  sent 
abroad  to  represent  his  country  as 
Minister  to  Russia  from  1890  to  1892. 
But  his  most  signal  and  distinguished 
services  to  the  country  were  rendered 
when  at  the  jiressing  request  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  he  became  a  member 
of  his  cabinet  in  the  spring  ot  1898.  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
.Mr.  ..  niith’s  position  was  really  that 
of  general  advisor  to  the  President, 
but  he  was  charged  with  the  jiort folio 
of  the  Po.st  Office  Department.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  office  all  through  the  Span- 


the  beautiful  city  which  bears  the  hon¬ 
ored  name  of  Washington,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  large  and  growing  popu¬ 
lation  within  its  borders.” 

In  1867  the  Star  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  company  composed  the  Crosby  S. 
Noyes,  U.  B.  Baker,  Samuel  H.  Kauff- 
mann.  .Alexander  R.  Shepherd  and 
George  W.  .Adams,  who  purchased  it 
from  W.  D.  Wallach,  the  successor  of 
J.  B.  Tate.  The  address  to  the  public, 
prepared  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  who  re¬ 
mained  editor  until  his  death  in  1908, 
thus  defined  the  policy  of  The  Star : 

■’We  mean  that  it  .shall  be  independ¬ 
ent,  out-spoken,  honest,  expressing  itself 
freely  upon  all  questions  of  public  in¬ 
terest,  but  always,  we  trust,  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  good  temper.  The  time  has 
come  when  Washington  city  can,  by 
right  of  her  population  and  business,  de¬ 


in  these  six  decades,  and  The  Star  has 
borne  its  part  in  the  narration  of  the 
stirring  tales  of  successive  national 
changes  and  crises.  Published  at  the 
Capital  city,  it  affects,  through  the  use 
made  of  its  news  and  editorial  columns 
by  the  correspondents  there  stationed, 
the  thought  currents  of  the  .American 
people.  -And  in  this  field  it  commands 
respect  because  of  the  high  principles 
which  animate  its  conductors.  .A  iiew-s- 
paper  is  a  composite  of  the  characters 
of  those  who  produce  and  manage  it, 
and  in  this  respect  The  Star  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  constructive  .American  journalism. 
Seeking  the  best  workers,  it  has  always 
sought  to  retain  them  in  its  service,  and 
the  staff  of  The  Star  is  chiefly  composed 
of  men  aijd  women  who  have  been  long 
on  its  rolls,  who  have  absorbed  its  tra- 


managetiient,  are  two  newspapers  that 
have  occupied  a  commanding  position 
ever  since  they  were  started.  This 
prominence  has  been  continued  in  a 
most  striking  manner  up  to  tlie  present 
time. 

The  Providence  journal  was  founded 
in  1829  as  a  daily  newspaper.  The  Even¬ 
ing  Bulletin,  which  celebrated  its  5(ith 
anniversary  last  January,  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  make-up,  contents,  editorial 
page,  etc.,  from  its  morning  contem¬ 
porary,  and,  in  point  of  size  is  one  of 
the  largest  daily  newspapers  in  .\nierica, 
printing  an  average  number  of  pages 
ranging  from  24  to  4(1  per  issue.  Both 
papers  arc  independent. 

The  Providence  Journal  has  had  a 
notable  career,  and  among  its  editor^ 
have  been  several  men  who  subseiiuem- 
ly  have  acquired  a  national  reputation. 
I’nited  States  Senator  Henry  B.  .\nthony 
was  for  many  years  an  editor  of  the 
Journal,  ami  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Civil  War  the  stirring  editorials 
which  arouscvl  Rhode  Island  to  a  full 
sense  of  its  national  duty  came  from 
the  pen  of  James  B.  .Angell;  who  was 
editor  of  the  paper  from  186(1  to  lSi;.5, 
and  who  afterwards  became  the  famous 
president  of  the  I’nivcrsity  of  Michigan. 


BAH  B.  HAHHA. 

Owner  of  the  Morning  Eeader  and  the 
Evening  News  of  Cleveland. 
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The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Week-Day  Issues  of  the 


mtati 


Now  Exceeds  280,000  Copies 

of  which  more  Ilian  ‘1,000  copies  are  sold  in  the  Metropolitan 
district  (these  figures  are  exclusive  of  all  unsold  copies  of 
every  description). 


During  the  last  twelve  months  the 
circulation  of  the  New  York  Morning 
American  has  increased  more  than  that 
of  all  the  other  New  York  morning 
newspapers  combined. 


The  net  paid  City  circulation  of  the 
New  York  American  (week  day  issues 
only)  exceeds  by  at  least  2r),000  copies 
the  combined  circulation  of  four  of  the 
seven  New  York  moi  ning  newspapers. 


GREATEST  QUANTITY  OF  QUALITY  CIRCULATION 

The  SUNDAY  AMERICAN’S  average  paid  circulation 
last  month  (deducting  all  unsold  copies)  was  793,8(58. 

NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  CIRCULATION 


0 

The  Hartford  Courant 

The  Providence  Tribune 

^  The  Hartford  Courant  is  the  most  Influential  newspaper  in 
Connecticut. 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

^  It  is  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  Hartford. 

Published  in  one  of  the 

^  It  carries  all  the  best  advertising  in  its  field. 

^  It  is  delivered  into  all  the  best  homes. 

^  Its  sjvorn  average  dail^  circulation  for  the  entire  year  of  1912 
ipas  16,533  copies. 

finest  evening  news¬ 
paper  fields  in  the 
country. 

^  It  completely  covers  Hartford’s  shopping  zone. 

^  Its  columns  are  clean  of  any  questionable  advertising. 

^  It  leads  all  other  New  England  newspapers  in  amount  of  finan¬ 
cial  advertising. 

^  You  want  results.  Your  first  choice  in  Hartford  should  be 
the  Courant.  If  not  already  using  it  sec  that  it  is  on  your  next  list. 

You  cannot  do  justice 
to  your  clients  if  you  do 

The  Hartford  Courant  Co. 

not  use 

FOREIGN  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES: 

CHARLES  H.  EDDY  -  -  -  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
CHARLES  H.  EDDY  -  -  -  -  723  Old  South  Bldg.,  BOSTON 
EDDY  &  VIRTUE  ....  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

The  TRIBUNE 
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The  United  Press  Association 


By  ROY  W.  HOWARD. 


Two  ideas  are  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  to-day  of  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  the  younger  of  the  two  great 
American  news  agencies.  One  of  these 
is  the  belief  that  the  demands  of  the 
evening  newspaper  publisher  can  best 
be  met  by  an  agency  devoting  its  whole 
effort  to  the  interest  of  afternoon  papers. 
The  other  is  the  belief  that  news  is  a 
commodity  that  .should  not  be  controlled 
by  an  institution  likely  to  limit  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  newpapers  in  the  country. 

These  two  ideas,  crystallizing  in  1!K)7. 
resulted  in  the  organization,  in  June  of 
that  year,  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which,  starting  in  with  a  clientele 
of  about  three  hundred  jtapers,  contin¬ 
ued  to  develop,  until  to-day  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  serving  upwards  of  live  hundred 
papers,  has  become  the  largest  exclu- 
sively-afternoon  news  service  in  the 
world,  with  the  largest  clientele  of  after¬ 
noon  papers  ever  served  by  a  single 
agency. 

While  the  natal  year  of  the  United 
Press  Association  was  ltK»7,  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  present  organization, 
started  about  ten  years  previously,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  disintegration  of 
the  old  United  Press,  a  concern  w  hich  was 
in  no  wise  connected  with  the  present 
organization.  When  the  old  United  Press 
broke  up,  a  number  of  its  members  were 
unable  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
at  that  time.  Some  other  publishers 
who  could  have  gone  in,  declined  to  do 
so  for  reasons  of  their  own.  .Among 
these  was  E.  W.  Scripps,  head  of  the 
Scripps-Mckae  League  of  newspapers 
in  the  Middle  West.  By  way  of  induce¬ 
ment  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Scripps- 
McRae  papers  that  the  new  organization 
would  result  in  an  arrangement  so  tight 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  new 
paper  to  be  started  in  any  of  the  cities 
where  there  were  Associated  Press 
members.  This  argument  which  had  ap¬ 
pealed  very  strongly  to  many  of  the 
leading  publishers  of  the  country,  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  clinch  the  airca>ly- 
formed  opinion  of  E.  W.  Scripps.  that 
he  did  not  want  to  get  into  the  big 
agency  which,  by  its  very  form  of  or¬ 
ganization,  would  interfere  with  his  own 
plans  for  increasing  his  chain  of  news- 
pai)ers. 

■As  a  result  E.  W.  Scripps  declined  to 
enter  the  .Associated  Press  and  instead, 
started  on  a  very  small  scale,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  his  own,  know  n  as  the  Scripps- 
McKae  .Association.  This  organization, 
having  as  a  nucleus  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  St.  Louis 
Chronicle,  was  confined  to  a  very  small 
group  of  Middle  Western  papers. 

-At  about  the  same  time,  J.  B.  Shale 
was  gathering  up  those  papers  in  the 
East,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
h^tl  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  into 
the  Associated  Press,  and  organized 
them  into  an  association  which  he  called 
the  Publishers’  Press.  Unlike  the 
Scripps-McRae  Press  .Association,  which 
served  only  afternoon  papers,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Press  served  l)oth  a  morning  and 
an  evening  clientele.  Four  or  five  years 
later  another  organization,  know  n  as  the 
Scripps-Blader  Press  Association,  whose 
product  consisted  solely  of  a  pony  re¬ 
port  filed  to  San  Francisco  from  Chicago 
and  relayed  from  there  to  a  few  strug¬ 
gling  Pacific  Coast  papers,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  l.ater  the  name  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  changed  to  the  Scripps  Xews 
Association. 

For  a  number  of  years  these  three 
little  agencies,  each  wdth  an  independent 
management  and  organization,  struggled 
along  under  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
working  agreement,  calling  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  news  among  the  three.  No 
one  of  the  organizations  had  ever  be¬ 
come  profitable  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  and  no  one  of  the  three  was 


a  serious  contender  for  first  honors  in 
its  field. 

Having  gone  on  in  this  fashion  for 
ten  years  without  anv  one  of  the  three 
having  shown  signs  of  ever  becoming 
really  efficient,  the  management  of  each 
of  the  three  concerns,  saw  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  for  consolidation  into  a 
single  organization.  The  result  was  the 
merging  of  the  three  concerns  into  the 
United  Press  .Association  in  June,  1!I07. 
H.  B.  Clark,  wdio  had  been  president  of 
the  Scripps  News  Association  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the 
business  side.  John  Vandercock,  who 
had  been  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Publishers’  Press,  following  a  seven- 
year  period  as  joint  representative  in 
London  of  the  Publishers’  Press  and 
Scripps-McRae  Press  Associations,  was 
made  president  and  general  news  man- 


games,  races  and  other  daylight  sport¬ 
ing  events  had  been  concluded.  In  this 
sporting  service  we  included  all  big  news 
bulletins,  so  that  in  effect  the  United 
Press  report  became  a  twelve-hour 
service,  and  with  the  widening  of  its 
scope  came  a  more  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  tlie  management  to  make  its 
report  a  complete  record  of  all  the  day’s 
news  happenings. 

With  live  hours  difference  in  time  in 
its  favor  on  all  European  events,  with 
the  early  closing  of  courts,  legislative 
bodies,  market.s,  etc.,  this  task  l)ecame 
much  easier  once  the  hours  were  length¬ 
ened  to  include  sporting  news,  which 
along  about  this  time  came  to  be  in  much 
greater  demand  by  afternoon  publishers 
than  ever  before. 

The  direct  result  of  the  “To-day’s 
News  To-day’’  policy  was  attracting 
to  the  younger  organization  the  notice 


ROT  W.  HOWARD, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  I>ireetors  of  The  United  Press. 


ager.  .A  board  of  directors  cho.scn  from 
the  three  concerns  and  from  publishers 
of  some  of  the  more  active  papers  in  the 
new'  organization,  was  elected  and  the 
United  Press  started  on  its  way. 

Before  the  start  had  been  formally 
made,  however,  H.  B.  Clark,  who  was 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  big  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  field  was  to  take 
place  among  afternoon  dailies,  had 
started  the  work  of  eliminating  the  night 
service  of  the  Publishers’  Press.  As 
fast  as  contracts  lapsed  or  could  be 
closed  up,  this  night  service  was  aband¬ 
oned,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  the  entire  organization  of  the 
United  Press  was  geared  up  on  an  after- 
nocrti  basis,  the  'only  exception  being 
made  in  the  case  of  Sunday  morning 
papers,  it  being  found  that  the  large 
number  of  afternoon  dailies  having  Sun¬ 
day  morning  editions,  necessitated  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  one-night  report. 

Whereas  press  associations  serving 
l)oth  morning  and  afternoon  papers  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
“thirty”  on  the  afternoon  report  at  about 
4  o’clock,  the  United  Press  immediately 
continued  its  service  late  into  the  after¬ 
noon,  until  such  an  hour  as  all  baseball 


of  many  members  of  the  older  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  rapidly  growing  list  of 
clients  was  soon  swelled  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  country,  which  while  members 
of  the  .Associated  Press  found  much  in 
the  different  character  and  quality  of 
the  rival  report  to  hold  their  attention 
and  patronage. 

With  the  growth  of  the  day  and  Sat¬ 
urday  night  service  came  an  extension 
of  the  leased  wire  and  pony  business 
oi  the  young  concern  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  number  of  bureaus 
from  which  the  leased  wire  report  was 
condensed  and  relayed  to  the  pony 
clients.  The  leased  wire  svstem  of  the 
Publishers’  Press,  which  had  embraced 
the  territory  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh, 
was  pushed  across  into  Canada.  The 
system  of  trunk  wires,  which  at  the 
inception  of  the  Scripps-McRae  Press 
Association  had  gone  no  farther  South 
and  AV’est  than  St.  Louis,  and  no  far¬ 
ther  North  than  Chicago,  had  extended 
southward  through  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  were  made  to  tap  Oklahoma  and 
Texas;  had  been  pushed  northward  to 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  west¬ 


ward  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Den¬ 
ver. 

The  little  pony  circuit  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  old  Scripps-Blades  Press 
Association  developed  first  into  a  leased 
wire  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Ihis  was  later  pushed  northward 
to  Portland,  Seattle  and  Vancouver, 
and  southward  to  San  Diego.  Mean¬ 
while  expansion  was  made  to  the  East, 
and  the  leased  wire  report  was  picked 
up  at  Denver.  The  two  struggling  little 
organizations  of  181)7,  with  a  clientele 
of  from  150  to  200  clients,  had  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  national  organization  touch¬ 
ing  every  State  and  section  of  the 
Union. 

FTom  half  a  dozen  cities,  which  had 
been  the  strategic  points  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  its  birth,  the  list  of  United 
Press  bureaus  at  wliich  the  report  is  re¬ 
layed  and  pony  reports  filed  has  grown 
until  to-day  it  embraces  the  following 
cities:  Boston,  New  York,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  VVashington,  Raleigh,  N. 
C. ;  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  St.  Paul,  Springfield,  111.;  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Des  Moines,  la.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Houston,  Tex. ;  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  11)08,  less  than  a  year  after  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  John  A'andercook,  its  first  general 
news  manager,  died.  A  few  months 
later  Roy  \V'.  Howard,  who  had  been 
New  York  manager,  was  made  general 
news  manager  to  succeed  Vandercook, 
and  immediately  went  abroad  to  effect 
a  reorganization  ot  the  foreign  service. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  resulted 
in  a  replacing  of  all  foreign-born  man¬ 
agers  by  American  newspaper  men 
who,  while  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  were  assigned, 
had  the  advantage  of  .American  ideas 
of  news  and  of  training  in  the  United 
Press  organization  in  thii  country. 

Chief  dependence  was  placed  upon 
the  United  Press  trained  men  located 
in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome,  and 
to  each  of  these  was  assigned  the  task 
of  building  up  his  own  staff  of  inde¬ 
pendent  correspondents.  While  the 
method  proved  an  expensive  plan  and 
was  not  at  all  times  satisfactory,  owing 
to  the  necessity,  in  ireiiuent  instances, 
of  depending  upon  native  correspond¬ 
ents,  whose  idea  of  news  values  was 
anything  but  .American,  the  plan,  from 
the  United  Press  point  of  view  at  least, 
liroved  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than 
any  that  had  been  tried  previously.  Its 
especial  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  got 
away  from  the  routine  line  of  court 
chatter,  governmental  humdrum,  and 
continental  politics,  and  produced  some 
real  news  of  the  common  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  their  activities. 

As  a  reinforcement  to  the  chain  of 
American-manned  bureaus,  an  alliance 
was  made  in  London  with  the  Exchange 
Telegraph  Co.,  the  largest  English 
agency  dealing  solely  in  telegraph  news. 
'Ihe  Exchange  Telegraph,  having  no 
governmental  financial  or  semi-official 
connections,  is,  like  the  United  Press,  in 
an  independent  position  and  engaged  in¬ 
dependently  in  the  collection  of  its  own 
world’s  news. 

In  Berlin  an  alliance  was  made  with 
the  Hirsch  Bureau.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  working  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  progressive  of  the  big 
German  dailies,  by  which  access  was 
had  to  the  Tageblatt’s  news. 

In  Paris  arrangements  similar  to  those 
in  Berlin  were  made  with  the  F'ornier 
Agency,  a  concern  entirely  independent 
of  government  control  and  dictation, 
and  with  Excelsior,  one  of  the  most 
I  progressive  and  up-to-date  papers  in  the 
French  capital. 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Associated  Press  Conventions. 


Annual  Meetings  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Bring  Together  a  Most  Notable  Gathering  of  Newspaper  Men  from  Every  Section  of  the 
('ountry — Record  Attendance  and  Enthusiastic  Optimism  Features  of  All  Sessions — Reports  of  the 
Proceedings — Speeches  at  Joint  Banquet — Officers  Elected. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  MEETING. 

The  corridors  of  the  Waldorf-Asto¬ 
ria  during  the  past  week  have  been 
crowded  with  newspaper  men,  adver¬ 
tising  agents,  special  representatives, 
salesmen  of  printing  presses  and  paper 
manufacturers,  syndicate  men  and 
otliers  who  have  something  to  sell  to 
newspaper  publishers.  It  is  only  when 
a  political  convention  is  on  that  so 
large  a  number  of  men  ever  get  together 
on  tile  doors  of  this  popular  hostelry. 
The  holding  of  the  .Associated  Press 
and  the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers'  .Association  conventions  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  their  presence  in  such  large 
numbers. 

Newspaper  men  are  somewhat  clan- 
ish  in  their  jiroclivities  and  when  they 
get  together  discuss  few  topics  outside 
of  their  own  business,  the  reason  being 
that  each  is  anxious  to  learn  from  his 
fellows  anything  that  will  help  him  in 
his  own  line  of  business. 

IdNVKNTlOX  WKl.l.  .\TrENriKI). 

In  the  crowd  were  the  faces  of  men 
who  have  attended  every  convention  of 
the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  since  it  was  organized. 
Every  section  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
the  principal  provinces  of  Canada  were 
repre.sented.  The  cigar  counter  man  said 
he  had  rarely  ever  seen  in  the  hotel  a 
more  prosperous  looking  body  of  men. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order 
soon  after  11  o’clock  by  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  The  president's  address  will  be 
found  oil  page  In:!. 

.\mnng  the  topics  discussed  during  the 
morning  session  were  the  following: 
■‘What  has  been  done  1  v  members  of 
the  .K.  X.  P.  .\.  in  the  line  of  editoring, 
restricting  or  eliminating  the  advertis¬ 
ers  of  medicines  or  remedies?"  and  "Is 
the  (|uestion  of  uniiorm  rate  cards  and 
a  uniform  discount  rate  submitted  by 
the  adwrtising  agents’  committee  for 
discussion  of  interest  to  members?” 

IKK  S  OKI  ATI'K.NTIO.V. 

During  the  di.scussion  of  the  former 
question  it  was  brought  out  that  quite 
a  large  proportion  of  the  newspapers 
have  either  put  up  the  bars  entirely 
against  patent  medicines  or  have  adopt¬ 
ed  rules  for  the  elimination  of  those 
that  they  consider  to  be  of  an  objec¬ 
tionable  character.  It  was  contended  by 
some  of  the  speakers  that  it  was  unfair 
to  place  all  of  these  medical  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  same  category.  Some  of 
the  simple  family  remedies  that  have 
been  sold  by  the  druggists  for  years  and 
have  been  found  to  possess  signal  vir¬ 
tues  were,  it  was  claimed,  as  legitimate 
merchandise  to  offer  for  sale  as  many 
of  the  so-called  patent  foods,  to  which 
no  objection  has  been  made. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  on  the  matter. 

The  second  question  was  debated  at 
some  length,  but  the  views  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  so  conflicting  upon  some  of 
the  points  involved  that  no  formal  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  as  to  what  was  the 
best  policy  to  pursue. 

lOM.MITTEK  ON  .\I1VF.RTI  SI  NO. 

-An  invitation  from  Charles  C.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Univer¬ 
sal  Exposition,  was  read,  asking  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  Coast 
in  Iffir).  .As  the  by-laws  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  require  that  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  in  New  A’ork,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  association  will  accept 
the  invitation  as  a  body. 

■A  committee  was  aiipointed  to  confer 
with  the  Dailv  Newspaper  .Association 
in  regard  to  advertising  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  and  to  discuss  various  advertising 
schemes.  The  committee  consisted  of 
J-  !•'.  MacKay,  bu.siness  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Globe;  E.  V.  .Alley,  advertis¬ 


ing  manager  of  the  New'  Bedford  Even¬ 
ing  Standard ;  H.  C.  Adler,  secretary  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  and  C. 
C.  Marquis,  business  manager  of  the 
Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph.  This 
committee  met  the  representatives  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  .Association,  the 
United  Newspapers  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  during  the  lunch 
hour  and  listened  to  the  various  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  them. 

W  E 1 )  N  ES  I).  A  A'  A  I' T  E  R  NOON . 

.At  the  afternoon  session,  called  to 
order  at  2  o'clock,  the  reports  of  four 
committees  w  ere  read,  accepted  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
A’ork  Globe,  pre.sented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operative  E'ire  Insur¬ 
ance.  He  was  able  to  announce  that 
thirty  members  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  had 
already  insured  their  properties  on  the 
co-operative  plan,  known  as  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  Exchange.  The  insurance  carried 
by  them.  Air.  Rogers  reported,  would  be 
increased  as  soon  as  JPO  members  of 
the  association  had  followed  their  e.xam- 
ple,  this  being  the  number  necessary  to 
establish  the  co-ojierative  plan  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  companies  now  carrying 
these  contracts. 

Mr.  Rogers’  report  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  members  present  and 
took  an  optimistic  view  on  the  ultimate 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  sort 
of  fire  insurance.  He  pointed  out  that 
already  thirty-fiye  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  groups  in  the  United  States 
had  made  a  success  of  co-operative  fire 
insurance,  combining  low  premiums 
with  maximum  protection. 

('0-01'KK.\TIVK  KIKE  INSfRERS. 

Eollowing  is  a  list  of  members  of  the 
.A.  N.  P.  .A.  who  have  been  insured  by 
the  exchange  of  the  association : 

Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O. ;  S.  \A’. 
-American,  Fort  Smith,  .Ark. ;  Bulletin. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  New.s,  Macon,  Ga. ; 
News,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Inter-Ocean.  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.;  Post,  Chicago,  111.;  Daily 
News,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Journal,  Peoria, 
111.;  State-Register,  Springfield,  Ill.; 
Times,  Leavenworth,  Kan. :  Eagle, 
AVichita,  Kan. ;  Post.  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Item,  New  Orleans.  La.;  Standard,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. ;  Patriot,  Jack.son,  Mich. ; 
News.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.:  State-Journal, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; 
Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  A’.;  Leader,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. ;  Telegram,  sYoungstown,  O. ; 
Signal,  Zanesville,  O. ;  Telegraph,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. ;  German  Gazette,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.;  Dispatch,  York,  Pa.;  States, 
Columbia,  S.  C. ;  Chronicle,  Houston, 
Texas;  Spokesman  -  Review,  Spokane, 
AA’ash. ;  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Times,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

SECOND  rE.\SS  M.\IL. 

The  report  next  heard  was  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  Second  Class  Post¬ 
age,  of  which  Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  New 
York  AA’orld,  is  the  chairman.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  present  law  hav¬ 
ing  as  yet  not  been  e.stablished,  further 
action  in  the  premises  could  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Seitz 
dwelled  extensively  on  the  imperfections 
of  the  system  now  applied  by  the  Post- 
office  Department. 

John  Norris,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Paper,  confined  his  report  to 
a  discussion  of  the  changes  expected 
from  the  modification  of  the  paper 
schedules.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  as  yet  done  nothing  definite 
in  the  general  revision  of  the  tariff 

(Continued  on  page  102.) 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  held  at  the  AA’aldorf-.Astoria, 
New  A'ork,  on  Tuesday  was  more  large¬ 
ly  attended  than  any  other  convention 
in  the  history  of  the  organization,  fully 
•'{iMi  members  being  present  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  D.  Noyes,  of  the  AA’ashing- 
ton  Star,  called  the  association  to  order. 

Those  attending  represented  every 
section  of  the  United  States.  .Among 
them  were  R.  -A.  Crothers,  publisher  of 
the  San  E'rancisco  Bulletin ;  -Alden  J. 
Blethen,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Seattle  ( AA'ash. )  Times:  .Anion  G. 
Carter,  of  the  b'ort  AA'orth  (Tex.) 
Record:  R.  M.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Houston  (lex.)  Post;  J.  M.  Thomson, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item;  A’ictor  F. 
Lawson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  brank  P.  Cilass,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  -Ad¬ 
vertiser;  Bruce  llaldeman,  business 
manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal;  C.  AA'.  Knapp,  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic;  E.  N.  Dow, 
president  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Express:  Col.  Charles  11.  Diehl, 
publisher  of  the  San  .\ntonio  Light; 
brank  P.  McLennan,  publisher  of  the 
Topeka  State  Journal. 

One  of  the  regular  attendants  at  the 
.A.  P.  conventions  who  was  missed  tliis 
year  was  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  etluor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  who  was  in  jioor 
health  the  past  winter  but  is  now  much 
better. 

Two  sessions  were  held  during  the 
day.  In  the  morning  reports  of  the 
board  of  d  rectors,  Melville  E.  Stone, 
the  general  manager,  and  the  -Auditing 
Committee  were  submitted.  The  report 
of  the  board  of  directi'rs  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

"The  year  1!H2  was  an  exceptional 
one  in  respect  of  news  development. 
The  .American  political  campaign  pre¬ 
sented  difficulties  greater  than  had  been 
met  by  the  as.sociation  in  any  fonner 
contests.  There  were  three  national 
convent:ons  for  the  nomination  of  Pres¬ 
idential  candidates.  Two  of  them  lasted 
twice  the  customary  length.  Both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  conventions  aspirants 
for  the  Presidency  made  extended  can¬ 
vassing  tours  about  the  country.  In  the 
end.  party  lines  were  so  broken  that  the 
result  of  the  general  election  was  doubt¬ 
ful  in  an  unusually  large  number  of 
States.  These  conditions  not  only  in¬ 
volved  a  notaole  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  organization,  out  also  imposed  an 
extraordinary  outlay  exceeding  $B.'),00)). 

"  There  were  revolutions  in  Alexico 
and  China,  and  wars  in  Tripoli  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  all  of  which  events 
called  for  uncommon  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
port  that  all  of  this  work  was  performed 
in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner  and 
well  deserving  the  general  commendation 
which  was  received  from  the  member¬ 
ship. 

REVISION  OE'  .tSSESSMENTS. 

“The  revision  of  assessments  based 
on  the  government  census  of  1910  was 
made  generally  effective  beginning  with 
the  first  week  of  February,  1912.  The 
result  has  been  the  elimination  of  a 
financial  shortage  such  as  was  shown 
for  the  year  1911,  its  place  being  taken 
by  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1912  of  $49,7.‘14.')7. 

“The  balance  sheet  and  income  ac¬ 
count  which  follow  show  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  liabilities  over  assets  amounted 
to  $-‘ll,fi"9.')4  on  Dec.  31,  1912.  This 
condition  has  since  been  reversed,  the 
assets  now  exceeding  the  liabilities, 
with  no  charges  other  than  the  current 
bills  of  telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  outstanding  and  a  reasonable 
supply  of  cash  in  the  bank. 


"On  Feb.  1,  1913,  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  salaries  and  working  time 
of  operators.  These  involved  a  gross 
increase  of  $-jl,300  per  annum.  AA’here 
former  salaries  appeared  to  be  equita¬ 
ble  and  a  smaller  number  of  hours  a 
week  could  be  arranged,  the  working 
time  was  reduced  and  the  salary  was 
not  changed.  AA'here  no  reduction  in 
hours  could  be  made,  increa.ses  in  sal¬ 
ary  were  allowed.  During  the  year 
vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  personnel  of  the 
operating  department.  The  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  brought  about  by 
the  readjustment  will  make  possible 
further  improvement  in  this  direction. 
The  efficiency  of  our  service  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  dependent  upon  the  faithfulness 
of  our  operators,  whose  loyalty  amply 
justifies  the  increased  wages  we  have 
paid  them.  The  increases  in  assess¬ 
ments  made  necessary  by  this  adjust¬ 
ment  of  salaries  were  accepted  cheer¬ 
fully  by  the  members,  virtually  with¬ 
out  exception. 

DIVISION  OK  EXEll  TIVE  WORK. 

"During  the  year  the  general  man¬ 
ager  divided  the  executive  work  among 
three  departments — New.s,  Traffic  and 
Finance.  The  heads  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  with  the  general  manager  and 
as.'-istant  general  manager,  meet  in  dailc 
conference,  of  which  records  are  main¬ 
tained.  A'aluable  results  of  this  sub¬ 
division  of  responsibility  have  been  to 
enable  the  general  manager  to  secure 
prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of 
all  matters  demanding  it,  effective  co¬ 
ordination  between  departments  and  di¬ 
visions,  many  economies  of  effort  and 
expenditure  and  closer  inspection  of 
the  countless  details  of  management. 

"It  also  has  been  found  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  personnel  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  forces  at  various  relay  points  in 
order  to  assure  better  and  more  rapid 
service.  AA’hile  this  has  involved  a  cer¬ 
tain  increase  in  salaries,  and  therefore 
in  the  general  expense  account,  it  has 
been  amply  justified  by  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character  of  the  re¬ 
port  as  it  has  reached  the  newspapers. 

".An  expert  study  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  business  management  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  ordered.  .An  exhaustive 
investigation  followed  and  lasted  over 
a  year.  The  association  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  the  facts  that  the  ex¬ 
perts  selected  have  reported  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  upon  the  ac¬ 
counting  methods,  and  the  conclusions 
in  general  of  the  whole  inquiry  have 
been  highly  commendatory. 

8(i(i  MEMBERS  IN  1912. 

"The  .Advisory  board  of  the  AA’estern 
Division  and  members  on  several  State 
circuits  have  met  and  their  sug.gestions 
have  been  helpful.  The  directors  beg 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  advisory  boards  arc  not  meeting 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  members  on  April  20, 
1909.  That  resolution  prescribed  among 
other  things  that  each  chairman  should 
call  a  meeting  of  his  advi.sory  board 
at  least  once  a  year,  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  December  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors,  that  notice  of  said  meet¬ 
ing  should  he  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  division  thirty  days  in  advance,  and 
that  each  chairman  should  submit  a  re¬ 
port  at  the  December  -  meeting  of  the 
board. 

“At  the  close  of  the  year  we  had 
HfK)  members,  a  gain  of  thirty-six  dur¬ 
ing  1912.  AA’c  had  319  morning  papers, 
493  evening  papers  and  forty-four  Sun¬ 
day  papers  on  the  Continent,  six  papers 
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C.  McCormick,  Harrisburg  Patriot,  that  the  efforts  of  the  association  in  this 
Nominating  Committee — A.  R.  Kimball,  held  had  brought  excellent  results  to  its 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and  W.  members.  The  sources  and  motives  of 
K.  Gardner,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  uninvited  contributions  to  newspapers 
.\uditing  Committee — W.  H.  Dow,  have  been  fully  identified  and  many  of 
Portland  (Me.)  Express.  tlie  worst  offenders  along  free  publicity 

CENTR.\L  DIVISION — r  t  h  u  r  lines,  such  as  big  public  service  corpo- 
Capper,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital;  H.  M.  rations  and  large  manufacturing  con- 
Pindell,  Peoria  (111.)  Journal;  Ernest  cerns,  have  been  shown  that  their  pur- 
liross,  Terre  Haute  Star;  Gardner  poses  are  accomplished  in  a  better  and 
Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register  ana  cleaner  manner  by  using  advertising 
Leader,  and  R.  F.  Wolfe,  Columbus  space. 

(O.)  State  Journal.  Nominating  Com-  The  afternoon  session  ended  at  4.30 
mittee — Thomas  Rees,  Springfield  (111.)  o'clock,  after  a  report  on  the  suggested 
State  Register,  and  P.  E.  Burton,  Jop-  amalgamation  of  the  United  Newspa- 
lin  (Mo.)  News-Herald.  Auditing  pers,  As.sociated  Newspapers  and  the 
Committee — Lewis  H.  Miner,  Spring-  Daily  Newspaper  Club  with  the  A.  N. 
field  (111.)  State  Journal.  P.  A.  had  been  considered  and  deferred 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION— James  R.  for  future  action. 

Gray,  .Atlanta  Journal;  Frank  Glass,  THURSD.VY  MORNING. 

Montgomery  -Advertiser;  Bruce  Halde-  More  than  230  members  had  registered 
man.  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Rob-  l)efore  the  morning  session  was  con- 
ert  Ewing.  New  Orleans  States,  and  eluded,  showing  that  interest  in  the  con- 
11.  C.  -Adler,  Chattanooga  Times.  Norn-  vention  increased  as  the  sessions  ad- 
inating  Committee— W.  J.  Crawford,  vanced.  The  first  hours  of  the  day  were 
-Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  and  R.  g''en  over  to  the  subject  of  labor.  H.  N. 
M.  Johnson.  Houston  Post.  Auditing  I'^ellogg,  chairman  of  the  special  stand- 
Committee— James  -M.  Thomson,  New  "’S  committee  submitted  the  committee’s 
Orleans  Item.  report,  which  showed  that  much  had 

Ai-T'C'rT'Dx-  X  T  ni  Ijcen  done  to  bring  publishers  and  em- 

WESTERN  DI\ISION-.A.  J.  Ble-  ,  Yer. 

then  Seatt  e  Times;  C.  A.  -Morden,  report  showed  that  a  large  num- 

1  I  '’cr  of  contracts  with  the  labor  unions 

AIcKay.  Salt  Lake  Tribune ;  1.  N.  Ste-  signed,  and  many  disputes  aris- 

yens,  I  ueblo  Chieftain,  and  S.  F.  relations  existing  between 

riHiooi  1"  .  San  Francisco  Post.  Nominat-  publisher  and  employes  had  been  settled, 

'.’..l.’r-o  oi  Committee— \\ .  .A.  Bower,  Ana-  ^ud  that  the  Chicago  pressmen’s  strike 
J-  i,o)- .M  conda  Standard,  and  J.  F.  Conners,  had  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Oakland  Tribune.  -Auditing  Commit-  both  sides. 

^  tee — F-.  H.  Callister,  Salt  Lake  Herald-  The  committee  called  attention  to  the 

_,io4.0{)  Republican.  fact  that  during  the  year  many  offices 

oAo  oil-  ~  afternoon  session  was  very  brief  had  adjusted  the  open  pressroom  plan. 

and  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  recep-  During  the  morning  two  leading  labor 
■  tion  of  the  report  of  the  tellers  who  representatives  were  heard.  James  M. 

counted  the  votes  for  the  directors.  Lynch,  president  of  the  International 

$4fl,73L.'i7  Nothing  but  routine  business  was  dis-  Typographical  Union,  told  the  members 
had  been  cussed  during  the  two  sessions  of  the  that  the  union  thought  that  the  printers’ 
)ut  debate  convention.  If  the  members  had  any  apprentices  were  not  given  sufficient  time 
awing  di-  grievances  they  did  not  bring  them  for-  to  properly  learn  the  printing  business. 

ward  at  this  time.  It  was  expected  He  asked  that  the  members  give  the 
that  some  remarks  would  be  made  upon  boys  a  better  opportunity.  Many  of  the 
the  service  of  the  association,  but  ap-  rnembers  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lynch’s 
parentlv  all  of  the  members  were  so  suggestion. 

well  pleased  with  the  service  they  are  James  J.  Freel,  president  of  Interna- 
receiving  that  thev  had  no  fault  to  find.  J'o*?al  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’ 
or,  if  they  did.  thev  did  not  regard  it  ’'s  address,  dwelt  at  some 

I  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  present  length  on  the  pressman  s  strike  in  Chi- 

l  it  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  The  the  board 

h  annual  meeting  of  the  lioard  of  direc-  directors  of  his  organization  had  en- 

I  tors  was  held  on  Wednesdav.  deavored  to  prevent  the  local  stereo- 

k  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc-  Horn  joining  the  pressmen  m  a 

m  tors  of  the  Assix-iated  Press  on  Tues-  sympathetic  walk-out,  but  had  not  suc- 

■  dav  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Ex-  Because  they  did  go  out,  heir 

m  ecutive  Committee  were  re-elected  for  charter  was  revoked  and  a  new  local  or- 

the  ensuing  year.  F'ollowing  is  the  list ;  Sanization  formed. 

President.  F'ranic  B.  Noyes.  Washing-  THURSD.AA  -AFTERNOON, 
ton  Star;  first  vice-president,  Charles  H.  In  the  afternoon  the  annual  meeting 
Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  second  vice-  of  the  stockholders  of  the  association 
k  president,  Crawford  Hill.  Denver  Re-  "'as  held. 

k  publican;  secretarv  Melville  E.  Stone,  It  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  as- 

New  York  City;'  assistant  secretary,  sociation  and  incorporate  it  under  the 


HEBWAN  BIDSEB. 

from  fines.  The  expenses  and  charges 
for  the  year  were  as  follows; 

Foreign  News  Service _  $237,722.78 

Incoming  News  Service _  216,322.84 

Outgoing  News  Service _  1,804,241.07 

General  expenses — 

Salaries  . 

Office  . 

Depreciation,  oflice  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures,  10 
per  cent . 
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MR.  BAKER’S  REPORT. 


niijrht  be  worth  consideration  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

THE  I’XDEKWOOn  ItIt.I,. 

Tlie  paper  comniittef  bids  fair  to  see 
le  results  of  its  long  and  i)ersi.stent  ef¬ 
forts  given  a  final  exiiression  in  the 
I’nderwood  bill,  and  to  prove  both  the 
bard  work  done  and  the  money  expended 
widl  worth  while.  The  price  for  print 
paper  to-day  is  <'ertainly  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  the  conditions  facing  onr  mem¬ 
bers  when  the  cotumittee  commencisl  its 
aggrf-ssive  campaign.  \  mimlwr  of  let- 
ter.s  have  been  received  dnring  the  jear 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  will  soon  l>e 
possibh'  to  materially  rislnce  the  ex- 
lienses  of  the  committee.  This  work  is 
in  able  hands  and  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
safely  leave  this  question  to  their  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  of  bur  members 
would  (dosely  study  the  work  of  our 
advertising  agents’  committee,  and  bring 
their  several  offices  into  <doser  touch  with 
its  work  espe<dally  upon  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  credits,  collections  and  the  per- 
or  funs  to  whom  commission  shall 
be  granted.  Much  progress  along  these 
lines  has  already  l>een  made,  but  tbe  best 
results  can  only  lx*  obtaimsl  by  the  most 
cordial  co-operation. 

The  press  agents’  committee  has  done 
highly  efficit-nt  work  and  the  results  are 
manifest  in  every  well  managed  office  in 
our  association. 

FIItE  T.XSrRAXCE. 

You  will  re<-all  that  a  committee  was  Chicago  Daily  News,  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
apitointed  .a  year  ago  to  est.ahlish  within  dent,  treasurer,  publisher  and  editor; 

the  membership  of  the  A.  N.  I*.  A.  n  'fell  L.  Rogers,  business  manager. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Tompanv.  This  Chicago  Lvening  Post,  D.  E.  Town,  set 
committee  has  been  active  dunng  the 

year,  and  a  report  showing  stikstantial  treasurer  and  publisher, 
progress  will  be  presented  later.  .Tudg-  Chicago  Daily  Tribune.  Robert  R.  McC 
ing  from  the  results  which  are  being  ob-  president  and  treasurer;  William  11. 
tained  in  many  other  lines  of  business.  business  man.ager. 
this  matter  is  worthy  of  yottr  earnest  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Edward  Hicker,  h 
^nsidcration.  and  I  am  .sur«  th.at  if  this  ciU’cTnZi’  Daily  Times-Star,  Chris.  H 
IS  gt\en.  the  pl.tn  will  enlist  .xour  ap  bold,  secretary  ami  business  manager, 
proval.  and  that  within  the  year  to  come,  Cleyeland  Leader,  Wm.  P.  Uech,  pi 
very  marked  progress  will  be  made._  _  and  editor;  T.  A.  Robertson. 

Xot  long  ago  the  National  Association  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Elbert  H.  liaki 
of  Advertising  Managers  invited  our  or-  ca'  manager;  George  M.  Rogers,  h 
ganization  to  join  with  the  many  others  r-u  n  i-  .  u 

in  flvcrtWnn  nrnn.nllnn.  fnr  W  ‘ 

the  nurpose  of  standardizing  circulation  Columbia  State,  F.  C.  Withers. 
Iwiokkeening.  and  to  formulate  some  plan  Columbus  Dispatch,  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  po 
for  auditing  circulation  that  would  save  Danville  Commercial-.News,  W.  .1.  Parre 
duplication  of  effort  in  this  direction.  retary  and  business  manager. 

Messrs  William  IT  Field,  of  the  Chicago  ^es  Moines  Capital,  Lafayette  Young,  Ji 
'n-ibuiie  ;  M;.  J.  l^^ttis.an  of  the  New  , 

.  K\oniIljr  post,  Ooorpf'  -I.  Cowies,  president,  intblisher  anti  tre 

Rogers,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  TValer.  at-  W.  R  Southwell,  secretary  and  h 

tended  the  meeting  in  New  York  as  a  manager. 

committee  from  our  organization  and  will  Detroit  Free  Pres.s,  W.  11.  Pettiboiie,  1 

n™'‘D.il,  X.W.,  IN  s.  s«,, 

The  ,1.  X  P.  A.  1...  h,,.l  .  ...1  DSrr.S'V.r.M,  A.,.,  c.  W.i., 

a  worth  whil©  olosinGf  this^  ■ppriotl  dent,  publisher  and  treasurer, 

with  the  largest  membership  in  its  his-  East  Liverpool  Evening  Review,  Lo 
tory.  and  I  am  sure  that  our  memlieps  Brush,  president  and  publisher;  F.  J. 
maV  eonfidentlv  look  forward  to  a  still  Evansville  Courier,  Percy  P.  Carroll.  s( 

nnd  n  iisofiilnoss  and  business  manajcer. 

nroaner  artnity  nn<i  a  iar„er  useiume^s  P 

during  the  coming  year.  Usher,  business  manager  and  secretari 


President  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Ic  Highly 
Pleased  with  Work  Done — Wants 
Members  to  Make  Better  Use 
of  Service  Offered. 

President  Baker’s  annual  report  was 
as  follows: 

In  iirescivtiiig  a  brief  report  for  the 
yi'iir  now  idosing,  1  will  do  tilth'  more 
than  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  .several  coiiiinittees.  depending  for  the 
details  of  operation  upon  the  report  from 
each,  wliicli  will  he  presented  later  for 
your  consideration. 

I  ilesire  at  tlie  outset  to  express  luy 
very  high  apiiriH-iatiou  of  Ixitli  tlie  volume 
am!  qualit.v  of  work  now  done  liy  our 
New  York  office  under  the'  supervision  <if 
L.  B.  Palmer,  our  general  manager,  ami 
liis  corps  of  assistants.  The  demamls 
npon  the  office  are  man.v  and  comidcx, 
and  call  for  patience,  tact  and  executive  sons, 
ability  of  no  mean  order.  In  expressing 
to  you  my  appres'iation  of  tlie  services 
rendered.  I  am  constrainwl  to  call  upon 
our  members  to  stiid.v  more  carefully  its 
I'l'ntral  oHice,  the  opiiortunity  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  serviee  wliich  is  there  at  the 
••ommaiid  of  each  menil>cr,  and  to  urge 
onr  members,  o'ue  and  all,  to  make  freer 
use  of  its  many  departments.  .Memlicrs 
of  the  as.so<'iation  might  often  save  theni- 
selv(*s  mucli  anno.vance  and  a  eonsider- 
nlile  sum  of  money  if  they  would  more 
fully  avail  tliemselves  of  the  credit  ratings, 
the  i-ollection  department,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  at  command  by  return 
of  mail  or  wire. 

.\.S  TO  COXKlPE.NTI.Vr,  l.XKOItMATIO.V. 

1  cannot  too  strongly  urge  our  members 
to  treat  all  information  eoming  from  the 
<-entral  office  as  striefly  confidential,  and 
especially  to  see  that  eixle  liooks  are  not 
permitted  to  fall  into  hands  other  than 
those  for  whom  intended. 

One  of  tlie  important  events  of  the  year 
was  the  abtachment  of  a  rider  to  the 
Postal  .Appropriations  Art.  which  lias 
hc(  n  regardwl  b.v  our  members  as  an 
invasion  of  private  rights.  The  matter 
was  immediately  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  members,  a  meeting  of  the  board 
was  held,  and  the  entire  matter  placed 
in  tlif  hands  of  a  special  committee 
wbieti  has  given  the  matter  unremitting  y  , 
attention  and  has  made  every  effort  to 
safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of  tlie 
members  of  this  association.  .\s  you  know 
a  suit  is  now  pending  which  will  deter- 
minf  the  question. 

.Vnother  important  matter  which  baa 
come  up  during  the  year  is  tbe  question 
of  re-ineorporation  of  the  association, 
which  will  be  presented  in  detail  for 
.vour  attention  and  action.  When  this 
matter  is  presented  in  due  course  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  trust  that  we  may  not  only  have 
a  large  attendance,  hut  that  this  question 
mav  be  given  enreful  consideration  and 
tliat  prompt  action  may  be  taken. 

EXCELI.F.XT  COMMITTEE  XVORK. 

The  siiecial  standing  committee  has 
had  many  matters  of  importance  to  deal 
with  this  year,  which  will  be  eovereil  in 
Mr.  Kellogg's  report  and  to  Avhich  at¬ 
tention  is  invited.  The  committee  has 
done  excellent  work,  notably  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  'the  strike  at  rhicago.  and  the 
symnathetie  strikes  which  were  threat¬ 
ened  in  many  quarters  as  a  result.  _ , _ 

Following  the  report  of  the  special  .\urora  Daily  Bcacon-Xews,  A.  M.  Snook,  presi- 
standillg  <-i>inmittee  last  year,  an  ednea-  „ '"'S'ncss  manager  ami  treasurer, 
tional  fund  was  proposed  and  the  entire  "• 

matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  p.vtimore  Sun.  Charles  IT.  Grasty,  president, 
spocinl  coniinittoo.  T’^nfortunntoly,  tno  publisher  and  editor. 

niombors  of  this  oommittoo  wero  Sfpnr-  PanRor  Paily  Commercial,  Joseph  P.  Bass, 
ntod  by  sonio  2.000  niHos.  nnd  it  was  president  ami  treasurer. 

tboroforo  ])raotirnllv  impossiblo  to  bold  a  P»irniinRbam  News,  Victor  TT.  Tianson,  ajcsi- 
meeting  at  which  Hie  m.atter  could  1>e  den.  m.l.le -er  ^  I- rank 

properly  discussfd  and  necessary  plana  Charles  TI.  Taylor,  Tr.,  manager 

formulated.  and  secretary. 

lYlien  the  Plueago  strike  was  do-  Poston  Transcript,  W.  F.  Rogers,  business  man 
dared,  and  sympathetic  .strikes  in  many  .ager. 

dties  were  threatened,  it  was  fortu-  Bridgeport  St.andard,  Frederick  il.  Stevens 
nate  to  a  degree  that  yoiir  president  p;",' . '  Gunnison 

was  able  to  deny  in  toto  President  Berry  s  husiiiess  manager. 

statement  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  had  Prooklvn'  Standard  Union.  William  Berri 
raised  .Sl.OOO.DOO  .and  was  engaged  in  an  president,  publisher,  treasurer  and  editor:  R 

effort  to  disunionize  ever.v  office  in  the  F.  R.  Iluiitsman,  advertising  manager;  Her 

a.ssociation.  rei.ort.  however,  will  Im  „ r,-  ,  ,  r-  m  .u 

nresonted  later  and  it  is  still  nossihle  Brooklyn  Dai'y  Times,  Richard  C.  Ellsworth 
pres'Uteil  I.U<  r,  ami  it  is  srill  poSMOi.  pprretarv,  trbasurer  and  hiisinc«s  m.anager. 
to  inaiigiiraite  such  a  c.ampaim  ns  was  Kv^ning  News,  Edward  H.  Butler,  Jr. 

proposml  a  year  ago.  In  this  tunc  of  puhlisher. 

comparative  peace,  and  with  no  war  charleston  News  and  Courier,  Robert  Latbam 
cloud  in  sight,  it  is  perhaps  a  better  time  editor. 

to  formulate  a  wise  plan  nnd  to  carry  it  Charleston  Post,  .\Iex.  B.  Kohn,  business  man 

to  a  .successful  conclusion  than  when  f-, f ^  Observer,  T.  V.  .Simms,  business 

the  air  was  siireliarced  with  rumors  of  i  nanoue  i  any 

impending  eonfliet.  Tlie  feasibility  nf  es.  cbaTtannoga  Times,  H.  C.  Adler,  secretary, 
tahlishing  an  employment  bureau  either  treasurer,  publisher  and  business  manager, 
ns  a  department  of  the  labor  committee.  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Lester  I..  Jones,  busi¬ 
er  in  connection  with  the  general  office,  ness  manager  and  secretary. 


CHAS.  S.  DIEBXi, 

I’residi'iU  The  San  .\ntonio  Light. 

N.  Y.  Herald  on  Paper  Cost. 

In  an  editorial  yesterday  The  New 
^’ork  Herald  said: 

"Tlic  tlirce  hundred  and  odd  editors 
and  pnhlishcrs  of  .American  newspapers 
who  are  in  the  city  have  had  presented 
to  them  two  ohjeel  lessons  which  very 
(iroliahly  will  make  a  deep  imiire.ssion. 

".\s  they  have  read  the  amionnccmcnt 
of  tile  Philadelphia  Pnhlie  Lcd.gcr  that 
it  will  cease  to  lie  a  one  cent  newspaper 
on  .May  1  and  raise  its  price  to  two  cents 
hccausc  it  is  wortli  more  than  one  cent 
and  hceansc  the  newsdealers  who  handle 
it  arc  entitled  to  a  greater  profit  than 
they  can  possibly  realize  on  a  one  cent 
paper. 

"The  Pnhlie  Ledger  lias  the  courage  of 
its  convictions.  It  is  no  trilling  matter 
to  depart  from  a  one  cent  basis  and 
double  the  price  of  a  daily  morning 
newspaper  in  a  city  where  all  other 
inorniiig  ncwspa))crs  arc  sold  for  one 
cent  and  the  Public  Ledger  will  liavc  in 
competition  four  excellent  one  cent 
ncwsiiapcrs. 

1'he  Brooklyn  I'-aglc,  a  successful 
three  cent  afternoon  newspaper,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  matter  shows  tiiat  the 
one  cent  newspaper  finds  after  grinding 
the  newsboy  liard  that  it  only  gets 
enougli  from  its  circulation  to  pay  for 
the  white  paper,  while  the  two  cent, 
three  cent  or  live  cent  newspaper  is  able 
to  treat  the  retailer  fairly  and  yet  he 
able  to  iTivide  the  cost  instead  of  letting 
it  fall  on  the  advertiser  alone. 

"W’e  believe  that  many  of  the  papers 
now  solvl  at  a  cent  would  raise  tlieir 
price  hut  for  the  fact  that  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  on  in  tlie  hope  ithat  the  tariff  hill 
will  cheapen  the  price  of  white  paper — 
a  remote  contingency.’’ 


COI^.  A.  J.  BLETKEB. 

Proprietor  of  The  Seattle  Times. 


JUSaE  E’ZTfB  J.  AJUrOES. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


W.  J.  PATTISOB. 

The  New  Y'ork  lOvening  I’ost. 
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Hartford  Courant,  Chas.  Hopkins  Clark,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor. 

Hartford  Times,  Clayton  P.  Chamberlain,  vice- 
president  and  bu.sincss  manapcr. 

Haverhill  EveninR  tiazette,  Robert  L.  Wright, 
treasurer  and  editor. 

Hoboken  Hudson  Observer,  .\.  I_  KohnfeMer. 

Houston  Chronicle,  M.  E.  Foster,  president, 
general  manager,  publisher  and  editor. 

Houston  Post,  K.  M.  Johnston,  president  and 
editor. 

Indianapolis  News,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  general 
manager. 

Indianapolis  Star,  B.  F.  Lawrence,  business 
manager. 

Jackson  Patriot,  Milo  W.  Whittaker,  treasurer 
and  business  manager. 

Jer.sey  City  Jersey  Journal,  Walter  M.  Dear, 
secretary,  treasurer,  publisher  and  business 
manager. 

Joliet  i)aily  News,  H.  E.  Baldwin,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  advertising  manager. 

Kansas  City  Journal,  Hal  Gaylord,  secretary 
and  business  manager. 

Kansas  Citv  Star,  W.  U.  Nelson,  editor  and 
publisher;  .\ug.  I',  .''cested,  business  manager. 

Kingston  Daily  I'recman,  Jay  E.  Klock,  presi¬ 
dent.  editor,  business  manager  and  publisher. 


New  York  W'orld,  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Florence  De White. 

Newark  Evening  News,  Charles  F.  Dodd,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  S.  L.  Slover,  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager. 

Oakland  Tribune,  John  F.  Connor,  editor. 

Oil  City  Derrick,  Patrick  C.  Boyle,  president. 

Omaha  Daily  Bee,  Chas.  C.  Rosewater,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern,  O.  J.  Hardy,  sec¬ 
retary,  treasurer  and  business  manager;  G. 
R.  Boardman. 

Ottumwa  Daily  Courier,  Jas.  F.  Powell,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  business  manager. 


Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser,  W.  J.  Curtis, 
president,  treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Rome  Daily  Sentinel.  Augustus  C.  Kessinger, 
president  and  business  manager. 

St.  Joseph  News-Press,  Charles  M.  Palmer, 
president;  Louis  T.  Golding,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  editor  and  publisher. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  E.  Lansing  Ray,  sec¬ 
retary  and  advertising  manager;  F.  St.  J. 
Richards,  New  York  representative. 

St.  Louis  Republic,  Charles  W.  Knapp,  presi¬ 
dent. 

St.  Louis  Star,  F.  B.  Warren,  editor. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch,  C.  K.  Blandin,  business  man. 
ager. 


E.  J.  STACKPOEE. 

Publi.-;lH-r  Harri.'Jbtirgr  (I’a.)  TeloKrajth. 

Knoxville  Sentinel,  C.  B.  Johnson,  president, 
publisher  and  business  manager. 

Los  .\ngeles  Times,  ll.-irry  Chandler,  business 
man.-iger  and  treasurer. 

Louisville  Courier-! lutrnal,  John  B.  Winter- 
smith.  treasurer;  llruce  Haldeman,  president 
and  business  manager. 

l.nuisville  Herald,  Wi  liam  K.  McKay,  editor 
and  treasurer. 

f»uis\ille  Evening  Post,  Richard  W.  Knott, 
president  and  treasurer;  W.  W.  Stouffer, 
business  manager, 

f.owell  Courier-Citizen.  R.  W.  Riclly,  A.  1'. 
Whipple  and  G.  E.  Coberry. 

Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item,  Chas.  H.  Hastings, 
treasurer;  .N.  L.  Hastings. 

Manchester  I'nion,  R.  W.  Pillshury.  treasurer. 

Memphis  Commcrcial-.\iipeal,  W.  L.  Craw¬ 
ford,  president. 

Meriden  Daily  Journal.  F.  E.  Sands,  treasurer 
and  business  manager. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  L.  T.  Bovd.  publisher. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel.  John  Poppendieck,  Tr., 
editor  and  business  manager. 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  .Tohn  W.  Camp- 
sie,  publisher  and  business  manager. 

Montgomery  .Advertiser,  F.  P.  Glass,  secretary, 
treasurer,  business  manager  and  publisher. 

Montreal  (Canada)  Star.  W.  S.  Marson. 

Muncie  Morning  Star,  Harry  1'.  Guthrie,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Na^ville  Democrat,  Hickman  Price,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  publisher. 

New  Bedford  Evening  Standard,  Benj.  H.  .An¬ 
thony,  president,  treasurer,  publisher  and 
business  manager. 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  Everett  R.  Smith, 
business  manager;  Morris  G.  Osborn,  editor. 

New  Orleans  Item,  James  M.  Thompson,  treas¬ 
urer  and  publisher. 

New-  Orleans  Picayune,  Thomas  G.  Rapier,  vice- 
president. 

New  Orleans  Daily  States,  Robert  Ewing,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

New  Orleans  Times-Dcmocrat,  D.  D.  Moore, 
general  manager. 

New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  .Advertiser, 
Jason  Rogers,  secretary  and  publisher;  W. 
H.  Thomson,  assistant  publisher. 

New-  A'ork  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Bulletin,  -Alfred  W.  Dodsworth,  secretary, 
publisher  and  business  manager. 

New  A'ork  Evening  Mail,  John  C.  Cook,  treas¬ 
urer  and  business  manager. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Oswald  Garrison  Yil- 
lard,  president. 

New  A'orker  Staats  Zeitung,  Herman  Ridder. 
president  and  editor;  Victor  F.  Ridder,  treas¬ 
urer,  publisher  and  business  manager. 

New  A'ork  Stin.  Wm.  C.  McCloy.  publisher. 

New  A'ork  Times.  .Adolph  S.  (Tchs.  president 
and  publisher;  Louis  Wilev.  business  man¬ 
ager:  Edward  Payson  Call,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

New  A’ork  Tribune.  Ogden  M.  Reid,  president 
and  editor;  Conde  Hamblin,  secretary  and 
business  manager. 


MA&CEI.Z.US  E.  FOSTEB. 

President  and  General  Manager  Houston  Chronicle. 


Paterson  Morning  Call,  John  Toole,  business 
manager. 

Paterson  Daily  Guardian,  Henry  L.  Berdan, 
secretary  and  business  manager. 

Pawtucket  Evening  Times,  Chas.  O-  Black, 
president,  treasurer  and  business  manager; 
N.  E'.  Binford. 

Peoria  Daily  Journal,  H.  M.  Pindell,  publisher. 

Perth  .Amboy  Evening  News,  D.  P.  Olmstead, 
president,  publisher  and  business  manager. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Wm.  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  publisher;  William  Simpson,  business 
manager. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  James  Elverson,  Jr., 
president  and  publisher. 

Philadelphia  Press,  Benj.  B.  Wells,  president. 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Milton  B.  Ochs, 
business  manager. 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Geo.  S.  Oliver, 
president  and  publisher;  .Augustus  K.  Oliver, 
secretary. 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  C.  .A.  Rook,  president  and 
editor;  C.  R.  Sutphen,  treasurer  and  business 
manager. 

Pittsburgh  Post,  .A.  E.  Braun/vice-president  and 
treasurer;  Emil  M.  fkrholz,  general  manager, 
publisher  and  business  manager. 

Pittsburgh  Press.  Harry  C.  Milholland,  general 
and  business  manager. 

I’ortland,  Me..  Evening  F.'xprcss  and  Daily  .-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  I'red  N.  Dow-,-  president;  F'.  II. 
Drinkwatcr,  publisher. 

Portland  Oregonian,  E.  B-  Piper,  editor. 

Providence  Journal,  G.  E.  Buxton,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer;  John  R.  Rathom,  business  manager  and 
editor. 

Pueblo  Chieftain,  1.  N.  Stevens. 

Reading  Eagle,  John  W.  Rauch,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  superintendent. 

Richmond  News  Leader,  J.  Stewart  Bryan, 
president,  publisher  and  editor;  Robert  B. 
Jones,  business  manager. 


Sacramento  Bee,  V^  S.  McClatchy,  president 
and  publisher;  C.  K.  McClatchy,  editor. 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  H.  G.  Whitney, 
business  manager  and  publisher. 

Salt  Lake  City  Herald-Republican,  E.  H.  Cal- 
lister,  presi(ient. 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  A.  N.  MacKay,  pub 
Usher  and  general  manager. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin,  R.  A.  Crothers,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

San  Francisco  Call,  W.  W.  Chapin,  publisher. 

San  Francisco  Eyening  Post,  S.  Fred.  Hogue, 
president,  publisher  and  editor. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Saratogian,  John  K.  Wal- 
bridge,  president,  treasurer,  publisher  and 
business  manager. 

Savannah  Morning  News,  Frank  G-  Bell, 
president,  treasurer  and  publisher. 

Schenectady  Gazette,  A.  N.  Liecty,  secretary 
and  business  manager. 

Scranton  Times,  Edw-.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Scott  C.  Bone,  vice- 
president  and  editor. 

.Seattle  Times,  .Alden  J.  Blethen,  president  and 
editor. 

South  Bend  Tribune,  Chas.  E.  Crockett,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review-,  W.  H.  Cowles, 
publisher. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Journal,  Lewis  11.  Miner, 
president  and  editor. 

Springfield.  Ill.,  State  Register,  Thomas  Rees, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Springfield  Republican,  Samuel  Bowles,  presi¬ 
dent,  treasurer,  publisher  and  editor;  Arthur 
H.  A'unker,  business  manager. 

Springfield  Union,  J.  D.  Plummer,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  publisher. 

Syracuse  Herald,  Edward  H.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Syracuse  Post-Standard,  H.  S.  Holden,  presi¬ 
dent. 


Taunton  Daily  Gazette,  William  H.  Reed,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor;  F',  Ei.  Johnson,  business 
manager. 

Terre  Haute  Star,  James  A.  Harvey,  manager; 
Ernest  Brose. 

Toledo  Blade,  Harry  S.  Tlialheimcr,  business 
manager;  Blacque  Wilson,  managing  editor. 

Topeka  Daily  Capital,  Arthur  Capper,  publisher, 
editor  and  business  manager. 

Topeka  State  Journal,  F'rank  P.  MacLennan, 
editor  and  publisher. 

Troy  Record,  David  B.  Plum,  secretary  and 
business  manager. 

Troy  Times,  Robt.  B.  Waters,  assistant  business 
manager. 

Washington  Evening  Star,  Fleming  Newbold, 
business  manager. 

Waterbury  American,  Chas.  H.  Keach,  business 
manager;  .Arthur  R.  Kimball,  treasurer. 

Waterbury  Republican,  William  J.  Pape,  sec¬ 
retary,  treasurer,  publisher  and  editor. 

Williamsport  Grit,  Dietrick  Lamade,  president 
and  business  manager. 

Williamsport  Sun  and  News,  George  E.  Graff, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  business  manager. 

VV’ilmington  Every  Evening,  William  F.  Met- 
ten,  business  manager. 

A'ork  Dispatch  and  A'ork  Daily,  Edward  S. 

Young,  president  and  editor;  William  L.  Tay- 
^  lor,  business  manager. 

A'oungstown  Telegram,  Samuel  G.  McClure, 
president  and  publisher. 

Hamilton  Times,  John  M.  Eastwood,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  W.  S.  Marson. 

Toronto  Globe,  J.  F.  MacKay,  treasurer  and 
business  manager. 

Toronto  i)aily  Star,  J.  F3.  .Atkinson,  president 
and  publisher. 

Toronto  Telegram,  John  Ross  Robinson,  pro¬ 
prietor  and  publisher. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  Messenger,  Urey  Woodson, 
president  and  editor. 

Firie  Times,  John  J.  Mc.-id,  secretary,  treasurer 
and  business  manager. 

Burlington,  AT.,  F'ree  Press,  AA'.  B.  Howe,  busi- 
nc.ss  manager,  treasurer  and  clerk. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Fi.  A.  Martin,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Zanesville,  O.,  Times  Recorder.  AV.  O.  Littick, 
business  manager,  secretary  and  trasurer. 

Toronto  AA’orld,  Frank  C.  Hoy,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

.Atlanta  Constitution,  .Albert  Howell,  president. 

Indianapolis  Sun,  G.  H.  I.arkc,  publisher 

Hartford  Times,  FN-erett  C.  AATIson,  secretary. 

Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Jerome  D.  Barninn, 
advertising  manager. 

Sandusky,  ().,  Register,  John  T.  Mack,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor. 

Providence  Bulletin,  Henry  R.  Davis,  secretary. 

Montreal  Star,  C.  F'.  Crandall,  managing  editor. 


Z.OUIS  T.  GOiLDIS-a. 

FNlitor  and  PublLsher  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press. 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  Record,  W.  B.  Sullivan,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Toronto  Mail  and  Express,  W.  J.  Douglas, 
secretary. 

Richmond  News  Leader,  G.  B.  David. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Robert  L.  McLean,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  11.  C.  Rook,  secretary. 
.Augusta,  .Ale.,  Journal,  Roy  H.  FTynt. 

Trenton,  N.  .L,  Evening  Times,  Owen  Moon,  Jr., 
secretary,  treasurer  and  business  manager. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Evening  Times,  James  Kerncy, 
editor. 

Fort  AA’orth  Record,  .Hunt  McCabe. 

J-incoln,  Neb.,  State  Journal,  C.  D.  Traphagen. 
John  Norris,  ehairman  Committee  on  Paper, 
-A.  N.  P.  A. 

Friendly  Action  in  Pulitzer  Estate. 

A  fricntily  action  for  an  accounting 
of  the  c.xecutors  and  trustees  in  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  be^n  in 
the  Supreme  Court  with  the  filing  of 
notices  of  appearance  by  attorneys  for 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
Barnard  College,  two  beneficiaries  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  will.  The  executors  and 
trustees  are  made  the  plaintiffs  and  all 
legatees  are  the  defendants. 
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The  New  York  Globe 

proves,  by  the  very  latest  method  and  under  most  stringent  regula¬ 
tions,  the  largest  high-class  net  paid  evening  circulation  in  New  Y ork. 
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The  actuary  was  afforded  every  facility  for  an  exhaustive  investigation. 

Circulation,  press,  mail,  cash  and  paper  account,  records  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  period  examined  was  one  year,  April  1,  1912,  to  March  31,  1913. 

THE  GLOBE  is  the  only  New  York  Evening  newspaper  (excepting  THE  WORLD)  which  proves  a  net  paid  average 
daily  circulation  for  a  year. 

THE  GLOBE  sells  its  advertising  space  on  a  commodity  basis;  that  is,  a  definite  amount  of  net  paid  average  circulation 
for  a  definite  amount  of  money. 

When  you  advertise  in  New  York  City  get  the  greatest  money’s  worth  that  advertisers  can  buy  of  high-class  evening  circu¬ 
lation,  by  advertising  in  THE  GLOBE. 
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JOINT  CONVENTION  DINNER  A  SUCCESS. 


his  feet  to  sjieak  in  this  chamber  without  (laughteri,  but  I  mean  fear,  rather,  and 
subtracting  some>hing  from  tlie  pulilic  respect.  I  am  afraid  of  you.  You  can 
stock  of  information.’  Now,  there  are  make  a  man  look  so  foolish,  when  you 
SUCH  speeches  that  <'an  be  found  witliout  try,  and  .vou  always  have  the  last  word, 
number  in  the  Congressional  Kecord.  I  and  sometimes  you  can  make  him  look 
won't  sa.v  that  tins  is  oin*,  but  I  call  at-  foolish  when  you  don’t  try  at  all.  That 
tcniion  of  the  fresident  of  the  .Vssociattvl  is  true. 

I’re.-s  to  Senator  Works  s  charge  that  the  If  Iboijamin  Franklin  should  come 
.\s.sociated  I’rcss  brings  to  us  an  tin-  in  here  to-night  -no  one  would  be  more 
conscious  amount  of  crime,  in  so  much  welcome  than  he,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
that  the  wires  are  i-rowded  with  it  to  the 

e.\clusion  of  more  important  news.”  - r 

Mr.  .\iiller  tlnm  introdui'cd  I’rof.  ('has. 

.\.  Uidiinond.  presidmit  of  rnion  College. 

"I  liave  just  been  told  by  one  of  .voiir 
K.Ms-iitivc  Committee  that  this  is  abso-  wr 

lutely  th(‘  hardest  and  most  uncomfort-  J 

able  attdi('nc(‘  to  ivldress  on  all  this  J  * 

idanet.”  said  I’rofessor  Itichmond.  “1  f 

don’t  believe  this  is  true,  hut  I  call  to  \ 

niitid  something  which  my  friend,  I’resi- 

dent  Wilson,  told  me  some  time  ago.  when  ' 

1  began  to  be  guilty  of  tnese  jiostprand'al  /j 

crimes.  He  said  to  me.  It  is  im|iossil>Ie 


Secretary  of  Navy  Daniels  Pleads  for  Elevation  of  Newspaper 
Calling  to  Profession — Optimistic  View  of  Modern  Press 
Taken  by  President  Richmond  of  Union  College — 
Grasty  Explains  Associated  Press  Service. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty  newspa-  Speechmaking:  was  not  reached  until 
per  owners  and  editor.s.  and  a  few  re-  a  late  hour.  The  courses  were  many, 
porters,  attended  last  riiursday  night  and  the  cabaret  entertainment  also 
what  was  unanimously  declared  by  them  helped  to  make  time  lly  faster  than  was 
as  the  best  joint  dinner  of  the  I’,  and  relished  by  those  jiresent.  Hut  oratory 
X.  1*.  ever  given.  Good  fellow-  was  tiiially  reached  when  I'rank  H. 
ship,  and  the  good  vian  Is  and  hever-  Xoyes,  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  and  presi- 
ages  of  the  \Valdori-.\storia,  not  to  dent  of  the  .\ssociated  Press,  introduced 
forget  very  excellent  cabaret  features,  Charles  K.  Miller,  managing  editor  of 
easily  exerted  their  intUience  upon  the  the  New  York  Times,  as  the  toastmas- 
company.  and  by  the  time  the  Xier-  ter  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Xoyes  had  con- 
steiner  had  been  reached  everybody  siderable  difficulty  tpiieting  the  house, 
made  merry.  Kven  Jose|)hus  Daniels,  and  even  with  the  speeches  in  progress 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  who  during  the  he  occasionally  had  to  rap  for  order, 
early  jiart  of  the  dinner  had  been  in-  Mr.  Miller  entered  upon  his  duties  by 
formed  that  the  plant  of  his  paper — the  jiroposing  a  toast  to  tlie  health  of 
Raleigh  Xews  and  Observer  —  had  President  Wilson. 

burned  down,  managed  to  be  cheerful,  "1  am  not  going  to  talk  .about  the  af- 
as  he  afterward  asserted  himself.  fairs  of  the  .Associated  Pre.ss.  or  of  the 

The  [irevailing  sentiment  of  the  diners  -\mcrican  Xew.sjiaper  Publishers  .Vsso- 
was  that  there  existed  am])le  excuse  for  <  have  been  dnu'S  nothing 

l.c,„s  a,„l  a  (ull  „,ya„„c  „(  ,l,i,  'I-;/"'.;, "S'  ,i“i'  .'I’  tilo 

State  of  mind  was  tnjiijcd.  1  essinnsm  |„igiit  sav  something  alioiit  the  liberties 
had  no  inning  m  even  the  siieeches.  The  ,,f  the  press,  which  hav.-  been  in  danger 
galleries  of  the  Red  Hallrooni — scene 
of  the  dinner — were  crowded  with  fair 
women  who  enjoyed  the  affair  as  much 
as  tho.se  around  the  hoards  on  the  lloor 
bekiw.  .\n  excellent  orchestra  had  been 
provided  by  the  management,  and  the 
following  vaudeville  artists  enlivened 
the  intervals  between  courses:  Bessie 
Wynn,  Keith’s  Union  Square  Theater 
Diero.  the  Palace  Theater;  Kveleen 
Keith’s  Colonial  Theater; 

Kthel  Green,  Proctor's  Fifth  .Avenue  r 


1  to  nvorostimnto  the  ignorance  of  the  him.  and  even  the  electric  motive  power 

average  audience.’  (Laughter.)  I  know  would  not  seem  marvelous  to  him  because 

A  that  this  is  a  place  of  danger,  and  I  he  had  already,  long  before  any  of  us 

9  might  even  long  for  some  refuge,  as  the  were  born,  discovered  the  secret  of  that 

V  Scripture  from  this  .strife  of  hy  his  experiment  with  the  kite  and  key. 

tongues,’  and  .vet  there  is  none.  .\  sopho-  I  fanc.v,  if  be  should  rend  any  of  yoiir 
more  in  one  of  our  colleges — it  was  not  iiroductions,  ue  would  say  to  himself. 
Union  rollege — was  asked  to  define  a  ‘Well,  they  have  nothing  on  me  there,’ 
Marsupial.  He  said.  ‘It  is  an  animal  (Laughter.) 

with  a  pouch  in  his  belly,  into  which  he  "Hut  I  will  not  pursue  that  subject 
.  retires  in  time  of  danger.’  nny  further.  A’our  pres.ses  are  in  strik- 

l^OTTIS  WlXiEY.  ".And  yet,  there  are  some  interesting  ing  complimentary  contrast  to  his  press, 

characteristics  which  I  believe  newspaper  but  as  to  the  productions — you  may  make 
of  assault  from  many  sides:  they  compel  men  and  college  presidents  have  in  com-  your  own  inferences.  (Laughter.)  Tliere 
^  us  to  tell  bow  much  we  owe,  bow  much  mon :  neither  of  them  is  ns  wise  as  he  is  one  thing  which  I  think  would  sur- 
we  circulate;  who  owns  us,  and  all  that,  looks:  Imlh  of  them  are  perfectly  willing  prise  him  very  much,  a  thing  which  we. 
and  now  I  saw  that  there  was  a  Hill  in-  to  discuss  any  nuestion  publicly  or  pri-  ourselves,  would  wonder  at  constantly,  if 
triMluced  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  by  vately.  and.  usually,  with  a  fluency  in  in-  we  were  not  so  familiar  with  it.  and  that 
Senator  Work.s,  of  California,  forbid-  verse  ration  to  their  knowledge  of  the  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  in  this 
ding,  making  it  unlawful,  to  puhlish  the  subject.  .And  both  of  them  by  dint  of  <‘ountry.  in  so  short  a  time— that  we  have 
iletails  of  crime  in  a  newspaper.  Now,  long  iiractisc.  have  acquirci'l  the  habit  been  able  to  adjust  the  comnlicateil  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  public  lires  of  the  of  saying  very  imnres.sively  very  little,  delicate  social  and  political  forces  so  as 
'  tariff,  of  woman  sufl'rage.  and  three  or  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  to  make  one  national  organism.  In 

four  other  familiar  subjects,  they  begin  “Xow.  the  ps.vchologists  tell  us  that  Franklin’s  day  we  were  not  a  nation, 
to  tiilk  about  crime  in  the  newspajiers.  cverv  man  is  four  persons.  First,  there 

KSKm  j  It  is  iiretty  well  understood  among  news-  is  .Tohn  as  be  th'nks  he  is;  second,  there 

paper  men  that  we  do  not  revel  in  crime;  is  .lobn  as  we  think  be  i.s:  third,  there 

W('  don  t  really  eiijov  it:  lhat  we  da  not  is  .Tohn  as  be  thinks  we  think  he  is.  and, 

spread  it  upon  the  pages  of  onr  news-  fourth,  there  is  .Tohn  as  he  really  is.  ^ 

CO  Ham-  l’■■*l'c^■s  because  it  is  the  best  we  can  get.  which  be  never  discovers,  himsidf.  ■ 

only  be<‘aus(>  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  ( Laughter.)  t 

I  the  news  of  the  day.  There  ma.v  be  some  “Xow.  these  wise  guvs  (laiighterl  tell  k 

were  Jo-  typographical  exubeninces.  liere  and  me  that  the  way  to  address  an  aiidiem  ” 
the  -Navy,  there,  in  the  displav  of  tlie  headlines,  but  is  in  the  first  of  thi'se  ways,  aiwl  there- 
s  and  Oh-  that  is  onl.v  .a  trifle  in  an  otherwise  per-  fore  gentlemen.  T  address  yon  as  the 
..  Greene,  feet  organization.  Xow,  Senator  AA’eeks  source  of  all  intelligence  (laughter  I .  as 
Yt.)  M  cs-  and.  .or.  Xoyes.  I  am  shocked — it  is  a  the  men  who  mold  miblic  opinion  :  tlie 

■  the  Hal-  ^A’^^■■<hington  newspaper  that  he  takes  as  men  who  are  behind  national  policies:  as 
rn  of  the  •'  fotrible  example.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  men  who  really  determine  the  future  \ 

ilcrmrd  hft.''‘four  crimes  iiublisherl  in  that  news-  of  our  nation  ;  as  the  men  who  are  the 
'  Ct  t  paper  in  one  issue.  makers  of  liistorv.  This  is  .Tohn  as  he 

^1*"  t*'  “Xow,  I  will  match  the  Senator’s  crime  thinks  he  is.  (T.ia lighter.)  There  have 

dcr  Rich-  jjst.  T  am  a  reader  of  the  Congressional  been  others,  in  other  times,  who  dis- 
Collcge;  Kecortl.  gentlemen.  (Laughter.  I  I  will  agreed.  T  remember  a  quotation  from  nnr«T»H'BT>T«T» 

C.  Palm-  agree  to  find  (with  apologies  to  members  Sir  Henry  AA'hattnn.  which  Samuel  .Tohn-  ■  •  “''wus  o. 

I'Tcdcrick  of  the  first  A'erniont  ‘districti.  I  will  son  gives  wit'i  annroval.  and  which  T  give 
manager  agree  to  find  in  that  piinlicatioii  as  many  with  great  timiditv.  where  he  makes  a  His  little  jiictiire  of  the  snake  cut  into 
T  \if..  .speeches  that  are  purimseless.  that  have  contrast  between  the  diplomat  or  amhas-  thirteen  pieces,  which  represented  the 
‘  no  constructive  course,  that  have  no  wis-  sador  and  the  news  writer.  He  said;  colonies,  was  liLs  idea  of  expressing  wliiit 
'  ■-  dom.  or  anv  reason  for  being  delivered.  ‘'I'lie  ambassador  is  a  man  of  virtue  sent  tin*  conditions  were  in  those  days,  and 

1- Review;  j,p  ^yj|]  ,q„,)  erinies  in  any  newspaper  abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  adyantage  of  the  legmid  underiieath  was  ‘I'nite  or 
rimes:  k.  i,i  AA’ashington  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  liis  coiintr.y.  The  news  ayriter  's  a  man  Hie.’  Well,  the.v  did  unite,  and_  they 
Cleyeland  the  siieeches  are  of  the  quality  that  who  stays  at  home  and  writes  Fes  with-  lived,  but  that  did  not  make  them  into  a 
r.  Dodge;  Sneaker  Heed  detected  in  the  addresses  out  character  for  his  own  prodt.  nation.  There  was  no  national  conn- 

ilvXews;  of  William  H.  Alorrison — Horizontal  Hill.  (Langhter.T  deuce,  no  nation.al  life.  There  were 

1  'and  Ex-  called.  Once,  when  Alorrison  “Xow.  to  tell  the  honest  truth.  T  am  separate  communities  and  a  great  many 

A'"  Knarin  spoken  Oil  the  floor  of  the  House,  afraid  of  you.  gentlemen,  because  T  am  of  them  were  entirely  indifferent. 

'  TI  "  ’  Hood  rose  to  bis  feet  and  said.  ‘Mr.  afrakl  you  are  loaded.  (Laughter.!  “It  \yns  not  well  done,  at  first,  but  as 

tiamlin.  y  always  listen  with  deep  at-  .And  I  want  to  get  at  the  right  end.  if  time  Ayent  on  we  became  consolidated, 

larles  AV.  tontion  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  nossible.  AIv  own  feeling  has  lieen  one  an*’  —a  have  become  a  unlficKl  nation. 

who  has  just  spoken,  for  he  never  rises  to  of  awe  and,  1  was  .about  to  say.  respect  .And  1  think  we  hardly  recognize  the 
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piciit  whiili  iii'wsiiiii.cis  |iln.vc(l 

ill  till’  I'liiHiiHiliitin;;  uf  niii'  niitimiiil  lift’. 
If  is  till’  iii'wsii;i|ii’i-s  wlii.li  liiivi’  ttivi’ii 
ns  till’  kiiii'vli’il!;i’  Hi  till’  l;!'i’  iiiiil  iiiiinioiis 
iiiiil  till-  iiffiiiis  Ilf  iM’iipl:’  ill  fiir-iilT  <1  s- 
trirt.s  of  this  l•lln||t|■y  m'  Ill.lilliliri’Ilt  liis- 
liiiici’s.  It  is  till’  iii’Ws  liiiii’is  wliii  li  linvi’ 
linmjtlit  ri’iiiiiti’  iiiiiiiiiiiiiitii’s  rliiso  m- 
ffi’tlii’i'  sii  tliiit  tlii’v  III’, ’111111’  iii’iftliliiii’s.  anil 
it  is  till’  ni’wsiiiipi’i’s  wiiii  li  ivi’  tauslit  us 
to  I’l’iiiiril  till’  iiiti’i’i’sts  Ilf  pi’iiiili’  wluiso 


iliiiii  i;  ha-  oior  niiivi"l  lii’i'.u’i’.  Wo  have 
linniil  I  iiiist  iiitly  I'ai  iiij:  us  tlio  ilaiisoi’  of 
il  v;  lini;  iiilo  niijiiis.ti’  l  aiiiiis.  .Mon  sojia- 
lato  into  lino  i  las-  anil  I’l’iiaiil  tiio  otiior 
class  as  t.ioir  natural  ononi’o-.. 

■■  riio  niii't  iiiitont  iiisti’i'niont  in  this 
oininiry.  wi  hunt  any  o.Moptiiin.  for  tlw’ 
tiiiiion . lint  of  ill->\i:i.  is  tlio  iiowsiiaiior. 
Dll  till’  iithor  hanil.  t'lo  iiiii-t  piip’iit  in- 
striiniont  for  tho  fostoriii't  of  j;o  nl  will 
is  also  t!,o  n  'wspaiior.  ami  it  is  it  iiuos- 
ti  111  as  til  whi’thor  ih  s  ono  in  ills  ailvan- 
ta'io  wiiii  li  you  hapo  fo;-  oithor  instrii- 
niontalitv  in  this  l■ountl•y  is  t  i  ho  usod 
for  "o  il  or  for  ill.  'I’iio  nowspapor  is 
not  a  •iiro  hnsiiioss  proposition,  as  sonio 
t'lioap  .lohii  woiilil  say;  it  is  as  niiioh  of 
an  oiliiiationa!  institiifon  as  a  oollogo 
or  a  ohiiroh.  ,\  ooniiiioroializi’il  nows- 
papor  is  a  ”roa,or  nionaio  than  a  oo  a- 
inoroiali'/i’il  oollotro  or  a  ooninii’roial’zod 
(  liiiroh.  and  tho  oo;ninor.’!a'.i/.od  oditor,  if 
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iiitori’st.s  aro  far  difforoiit  from  our  own, 
aiii'l  whilo  I  ho  now.spapors.  I  lU’od  hardl.v 
.say  to  you.  havo  oftontiiiios  lu’i’ii  vor.v 
■bittor  partisans,  yot.  on  tho  wholo.I  hi’- 
licvo  thoy  havo  boon  our  loadors  in  tho 
softoniii}:  of  tho  projiidioos  and  tho  ooii- 
solidatint;  of  mir  national  lifo.  and  tho 
tri’iid  of  tho  nowspapor.  lo-da,v.  I  boliovo. 
is  away  froiii  tho  loo.il  and  provincial 
and  towards  tho  cosniopolitan,  and  so  1 
think  wo  oiiftht  to  jtivo  crodit  to  tho 
now.spapors.  1  was  warnod  to  jiay  no 
<(iinpliinon.s  to  tlio  nowsp.’ipor  iik’u.  thoy 
wore  so  tnodost.  lint  it  soonis  to  iiio  tlnit 
Wo  oiiitlit  to  irivo  tho  nowspii]iors  jiroat 
I’l’i’dit  for  this  «:roat  sorvito  thoy  havo 
dono  to  oiir  country,  atid  bocattso  of  this 
1  atn  itnlinod  to  forstivo  ihoni  many 
tliitijis.  oven  ilioir  daily  assault  upon  tho 
Knalish  latn:ua;;o.  i  I.aiiKhtor.  i 

■■.\nd  this  sootiis  to  till’  to  point  tho  wtiy 
to  it  vory  irroat  opporttttiity.  Tho  most 
sijmilii  lint  foai.ir’  in  otir  national  lifo  to¬ 
day  is  tho  tnovoiiiont  towards  consolida- 
tioti ;  toward  co-oporatioti.  At  tho  bot- 
totn  Ilf  sooi  ili-.ti  •  sotititnont.  tiioro  is 
that  fi’ornir  for  dosor  c  i-oporation.  (I 
am  spoakin"  sohov  wor  |s.  to  sobor  nion. 
{.'otitlomon.  I  appro, ’iiito  that — roforriiii: 
to  soino  sli'iht  intorriiptioti  at  tho  far 
(•Ill  of  tho  hill.  (  laiuithtor.  1  Hack  of 
all  .socialistic  soiitimont  thoro  is  that, 
iiiid.  so  far  as  wo  ciiii  intorprot  tlii’ 
psychic  spirit  of  tho  ajii’.  iiion  tiro  ovi’l'y- 
whoro  tryitiy'  to  tindorstand  oaoli  othor : 
to  itiidorstand  those  dilVorotit  from  thoni 
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ill  (’diication.  in  bir.h,  in  nationality,  in 
intori’sts.  iind  wo  aro  comint;  to  roalizo 
that  tho  ftitiiro  o,’  oiir  country,  and 
till’  fiitiiro  of  ilio  raco.  doponds  uiion  a 
bottor  mil lorstandint;  on  tho  part  of  mon 
who  havo  din'ori’iit  intori’sts  and  dilTorent 
traditions. 

'Xow  that  is  till’  spirit  of  this  aco, 
tttnl  that  is  soinothins  wo  havo  got  to 
ooiiio  in  contact  with  in  all  our  tniblic 
questions,  iind  I’vory  ]iublic  iiuostion  wo 
navo  to  solvo  will  havo  at  tlu’  basis  of  it 
tt<‘f<“t<sity  of  a  larger  iimb’rstanding 
of  tho  otlii’i’  man's  position.  Now.  that 
IS  niovine  Hiiich  nioro  rajiidly  in  this  ago 
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thoro  can  bo  stich  a  croaturo  in  a  tiohlo 
orofossioti.  would  no  a  dtsgraco  t,i  a  fine 
profossioii.  Your  tradition.^  aro  niagniii- 
cont.  of  ootirso.  I  nood  only  t.i  call  to 
.\ottr  ttiinds  William  Cullont  iSryant.  .lohn 
Itigolow.  lioraco  (irooloy.  (.’liarlos  A. 
Datiii.  aiiil  tho  rost.  Those  mon.  tho.v 
toll  mo.  woro  also  Jio  owtiors  of  tho 
inipors.  as  woll  as  tho  od.tor.s.  and.  1 
snpposo.  spoakiti'r  sotnowiiat  ignorantly, 
that  tlio.-o  nil’ll  in  thoir  day  had  a  cortain 
advantago  nvor  us  in  tlioso  days  of  tho 
syndicato  press. 

"I’lit  those  nil’ll  whom  I  havo  naniod, 
oditors  of  tho  lirs.  class,  those  mon  wori’. 
in  thoir  day  iind  gonoration.  not  onl.v 
th(>  roal  nioldors  of  public  si’iitiinoiit.  but 
tho  apostil’s  of  libortv  iind  tlu’  proai  hors 
Ilf  rightooiisnoss  iiiiil  tho  prophots  of.  good 
will,  and  wo  pay  triiuito  m  tlioso  mon  to¬ 
night.  Wo  owe  thoni  il  debt  of  griititudo. 
'I low  boiiiitifiil  upon  till’  iiioiintiiiiis  aro 
tho  foot  of  thoni  tliat  bring  gi.od  tidings' 
—  (anothor  cr.v  for  holii  i  —  goiitlonioii 
(  roforring  to  intorriiption  in  the  roar  of 
till’  hall  1  I  havo  almost  tinishod.  but  lot 
mo  say  this  ono  thing:  You  cannot 
iniagino  any  of  those  mon  1  Inivo  named 
Using  thoir  gifts  or  us  tig  tho  circulation 
of  tlii’ir  papors  for  tins  foniouiing  of  ill 
will.  You  ciiniiot  iniagino  any  of  those 
mon  practising  aii'-  kind  of  bhickmail, 
diroct  or  indiroct.  You  caiinnt  iniagino 
any  of  tliosi’  nion  bliickoning  for  his  own 
giiin.  or  for  rovongo.  or  for  ini'-  iiorsonal 
niiitivo.s.  tho  chiiractor  of  a  man  in  public 
lifo.  You  cannot  imagino  that. 

■■Thoro  is  onlv  ono  thing  wo  nood  four 
in  this  ooiintry.  and  ilijit  is  class  hatre,'!. 
1  ho  rosottreos  of  tho  country  aro  so  groat, 
our  ingoiiuit.v  and  our  oiiorgy  aro  so  o.x- 
hatistloss.  that  thoro  is  no  danger,  now 
or  in  tho  fiituro.  that  wo  shall  fail  in 
that  direction.  W(’  shall  bo  able  to  moot 
our  oiiotuii’s  at  tho  gate.  Tho  only  iios- 
-iblo  datigor  that  can  conio  to  us  is  from 
a  spirit  of  division  from  within. 

■■.\s  wo  aro  striving  as  host  wo  may  to 
prosorvo  our  'b.vsical  resources,  we  must 
havo  a  caro  that  wi’  also  iiri’sorvo  undo- 
fili’d  ilu’so  s)irin"s  of  good  will,  which  aro 
not  only  for  our  rofrosliniont  and  our 
strength  ns  a  nation,  hut  which  consti- 
tut(‘  the  fountain  of  poriiotiial  youth — 
and  you  nr(>  able  to  do  this  work  bottor 
thfin  anvbci'ly  else;  that  is  your  work 
more  than  it  is  the  work  of  the 
pulpit,  hotter  than  the  collogo.  bottor 
than  any  other  agency  in  this  country. 
You  aro  able  to  do  this  work,  and  I  can 
only  wish  for  you  upon  whoso  shoulders 
has  fallen  tho  mantle  of  those  illustrious 
ju’odoco-«ors,  I  can  onl.v  w'sli  for  you  that 


a  doiii.le  i.ortlon  of  thoir  s.iir.t  may  do- 
scond  up  111  .Mill.  i.Vpplauso.  1 

■■^’oiir  later  conclusion.  I'rosidont  Uich- 
ni'inil.  is  il  sound  mio."  said  .Mr.  -Miller, 
iiboitt  to  ini rodiico  .Mr.  tii’ii-ty.  •■Y’our 
atidioiicc  is  not  dangoriKt-.  it  is  not 
loaded,  it  is  ii  sohoi’  aitdionco.  Tho  gon- 
tlonion  of  both  asso  iatimis  have  prolitod 
.ly  till’  oxainplo  of  the  gontlonian  who 
was  asked  by  his  frion.  1  t.i  havo  a  drink. 
Ills  iriond  said.  “No.  1  ciinnot.  1  tiiii  on 
the  wator-wag.in.'  ■\'ou  iiro  on  tho 
wagon'.-'  said  the  'irst  man.  'How  does 
it  alloct  Mill';'  'Woll.'  wiis  tho  iinswor. 
'1  fool  hotter  off.'" 

"Wo  sami’tiiiio-  mils,  niinglo  ii  noto  of 
sorrow  anil  regrot  with  our  festivities. 
I  havo  no  doubt  .vou  havo  all  noticed  tho 
iib.sonco  of  tao  gonoral  diroi  tor  of  tho 
.\ssociiitod  rro-s.  Mr.  .Molvillo  I--.  Stone. 
It  is  tho  first  mooting.  I  bolioM’.  in  which 
this  I  iistom  of  iiaving  ii  dinnor  Inis  li(ion 
followi’d  in  which  ho  has  no,  boon  pri’s- 
ont.  lie  is  uiiahlo  to  bo  horo  because  of 
a  slielit.  but  not  vory  d  sablitig.  iirlispo- 
sition.  In  view  of  tho  vor.v  gri’.it  regret 
that  ho  has  over  tho  circumstaiico.  and 
tinit  Wo  havo  that  ho  is  not  horo.  I  ask 
you  ill  drink  Irs  lioaltb. 

"Sitccoss  is  soniothing  in  tho  newspaper 
btisimss.  It  is  ii’iilly  niiicli.  but  it  is 
lint  ovorything.  It  is  an  honorablo  goal. 


is  ii'.ially  Kgardod  a-  'tile  .Vssoi  iatod 
I  ross  ring.'  -Xinl  i  (.on',  iiiinit  .s.iying 
that  1  am  |iaitic,il,i.ly  ttilkiiig  a. mat  .\lr. 
Stoiio.  .\ir.  l-awsoii.  .Mr.  No.vos  timl  Air. 
Knapp.  .\nd  1  am  prcpiii’ii  to  s.iy,  to¬ 
night.  that  oat  for  tlm-o  four  mon  wo 
would  no;  Inivo  tiay  .vssociatcd  1‘ross. 

I  .\pplaiiM’.  I 

■  till’  -Vss.i  iati’d  Pro--  is  not  a  trust, 
and  it  is  nit  a  nionoy  making  institu- 
tiiiii.  'I  no  .\ssooiiiti  .i  Press  ai.ikos  no 
nionoy  ;  it  is  sini|d.v  an  org.inization  to 
covor  and  distriaiite  tho  host  nows,  for 
tho  leas,  iiiuno.v.  and  thi’so  mon  wim  havo 
neon  in  t.iis  in.sini’ss  ami  stoo.l  l).\  it  for 
twoiit.v  .\oai’s  il  seciiis  to  mo  havo  giv.’ii 
moll’  loyai  sorvi  o  to  a  grojit.  co-opi’rative 
ontorpr.so  tlian  any  otiior  mon  1  havo 
known  of  ill  till  lii-tory.  They  havo  stood 
by  tho  thing  from  tho  hoginning,  all  of 
thoni.  and  thoy  :iro  with  it  yot. 

".Now.  tho  iaincipai  diiliculty  I  havo 
(hsorvtd.  in  my  re'ations  with  tho  .Vs.so- 
ci  itod  Pri’ss  I  .unos  from  a  popular  mis- 
tiiidorstatiding  of  rho  inaiiagoinont.  and 
that  is  tho  thing  wiii  h  gives  rise  to  tho 
iinprossion  of  the  ingratitiido  of  Uoiiub- 
lics.  .Nobody  knows  what  popalar  niitt- 
understanding_  is  bettor  than  wo  nows¬ 
papor  mon.  Wo  know  that  tho  uowsp.ipor 
is  th(’  very  cap-shoaf  in  moib’rn  civilizisi 
effort.  Wo  know  that  it  lo.ids  tho  list  of 
niodorn  marvels,  imt  in  spite  of  its 
achiovomonts  and  o.xcollonco.  and  tin* 
groat  work  it  does  for  tlu’  world  and  for 
humanity.  I  see  .so  much  pu.ilic  misiindor- 
standing  of  it.  so  mm  h  criticism  of  us, 
and  so  iiiueli  faiiltKiiding.  that  I  am 
soniotinies  iiicrnn’d  to  include  the  profes¬ 
sion  with  that  of  modicino,  and  ask.  with 
the  (bs’tor.  why  is  it  that  a  man  will  ptiy 
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hut  thoro  s  tho  higiior  goal  of  tho  ideal, 
and  I  know  of  no  oni’  who  has  higher 
ideals  in  nowspapor  iiractiso  than  -Mr. 
(irasty.  of  the  Haltinioro  Sun.  lie  has 
I  ho  iili’al  and  the  iimbition  to  make  a 
nows)iaper  do  good  service  in  tho  oommu- 
nity.  good  service  to  tho  State  and  goal 
-orvice  to  tho  inition  and  to  iin’ii.  Ho  is. 
hinisolf.  tho  host  o.xponont  of  tho  jiriii- 
ciplos  that  have  guided  him.  I  intro- 
diico  .Mr.  (Irasty. 

-Mr.  (irasty  said  in  |iart : 

"1  did  not  ooine  horo  to  talk  idoaiism. 
hut  to  act  as  il  sii.i.stitute.  I  am  'sitii- 
hing.'  in  iirint-shoji  vorinicular.  to-night, 
bocaiise.  at  tho  last  niouiont  ono  of  the 
stiifs  wlm  w.is  oxpoctod  here  to-night  ro- 
fiisoil  to  shino.  so  tho  coniniittoo  a.skod  mo 
to  chin,  and  1  iiin  hori’  for  that  iiurposo. 

"In  view  of  tho  fiict  tlnit  this  is  a  kind 
of  twoiitiitii  annivorsiiry  of  tho  .\s.so- 
ciiiti’d  Pres.s.  iind  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
1  Wiis  ono  of  till’  oiirly  nn-mbors  of  the 
as.sociation.  iind  that  for  ton  yo.irs  I  wiis 
a  diroctor.  and  for  four  or  tivo  years 
havo  bcon  a  private,  it  soeniod  to  mo 
proper  for  nio  to  s  i.v  somi’thing  about  tho 
-Vssociatod  Press. 

•■Will’ll  1  got  in  communication  with 
.Mr.  Stoiio.  1  askoil  him  to  jiitt  down  on 
tho  prograninio  tlio  subject  I  would  so- 
loct — 'Tho  -Vs.so'.’iatcd  I’ross.  tho  High 
Point  in  AIiKlorii  Co-oporativo  Effort.'  Ho 
said.  •Tho.v  art’  not  going  to  spo-ik  on  an.v 
sot  subjects.'  Hut  in  spite  of  his  injuno- 
tiim.  I  havo  come  horo  to-night  lugging 
my  stvbject.  and  I  want  to  talk  a  little 
on  tho  -Vssooiaiod  Press.  I  am  somewhat 
I’lnbarrassod  in  talking  to  the  A.s.scH-iatod 
Press.  It  is  a  vor.v  simple  organization 
and  its  methods  are  vor.v  diroct  and 
straightforward,  but  I  never  mot  any 
lusl.v.  an.vwhoro,  who  soonn’d  to  have  any¬ 
thing  like  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
-VssiK’iati'd  Press,  and  this  is  not  onl.v 
true  of  tho  general  jiuhlic  but  also  of  our 
own  niomb(‘rs. 

"Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
those  mon  who  have  'boon  our  trustees  for 
twontv  years.  I  atn  talking  alsiiit  what 
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a  lawyer  a  thou.s.ind  dollars  to  keep  him 
Hilt  of  jiiil  and  kick  on  pa.ving  ton  dollars 
to  lii.s  physician  to  koo|)  inni  out  ot  hell; 

I  Laughter,  i 

"Wi’  know  that  we  aro  sinijily  tiie  triis- 
tfos  of  our  newspapers.  Wi’  don't  often 
own  tlietii.  and  thi’  corporations  don't  own 
thoni.  Wo  who  put  oiir  sweat  and  blood 
and  time  and  money  into  tho  making  of 
jiapers  aro  simply  trusloos  of  tho  public. 
Perhaps  it  is  booauso  tho  pooplo  own 
tlioiii.  and  they  fool  that  tho.v  do  own 
them,  that  tho.v  kick  us  about  as  thoy 
do ;  and  thoy  may  bo  iiutting  into  prac¬ 
tise  that  comment  of  Marso  ilonr.v  Wat- 
torson  :  ■Things  h.ivo  <  onio  to  a  hell  of 
a  |iass  if  a  man  can't  wallop  his  own 
jackiiss.’  Hut  we  turn  around  and  bo- 
lahor  our  trustees  with  tho  vor.v  same 
stick.  In  my  oxporionco  in  the  .\hso- 
ciatod  Press.  I  liavi*  wondon'd  j^'h.v  we 
exorcise  tho  critical  faculty  which  se-vos 
us  so  woll  in  tho  conducting  of  news- 
liapi’rs.  at  lioiiu’  aiinuig  ourselves.  Wo 
come  horo  with  a  kind  of  mugwuni])  pohit 
of  view.  1  ronieinhor  when  Mathew 
-Vrnold  passed  away,  that  for  sovont.v 
years  he  Imd  boon  looking  around  Groat 
Hritain  for  an  honest  man,  and  he  died 
of  disapiMiintmont.  -\nd  that  it  was  told 
(if  Robert  Ixiiiis  Stevenson,  coughing  his: 
lifo  away  tn  far-off  Samoa,  when  he  wa» 
told  that  Mathew  .\rnold  was  dead,  a 
.smile  lit  up  that  worn  and  wan  face  of 
.‘Stevenson,  and  he  said  ‘He  won’t  like 
God.’  And  it  sometiiiies  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  not  like  man,  or  God.  or  the  devil 
— wo  are  all  touched  with  mugwumpisni. 
Some  of  us  more,  and  some  of  us  loss.  I 
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ri‘;iic:ir.i«T  .!ii  .i:(l  v.iniciMii  to  tin-  •■fftvt 
tliat  ’tiic  N<‘w  York  Siiii  iii.iki's  vict*  (mmii- 
tifiii  ••MTV  ai.iriiiiiK.  wliil.‘  tilt*  Triiiuuv* 
iiiaili*  vii  tui*  fv.  ry  :ii'li‘rii<M>ii.' 

"In  Illy  ti'ii  yf.ir-i'  iii  nii>iT>liii)  mi  tin- 
limiitl  (if  I  iinist  say  that  1 

trot  a  litllf  !)it  tiifil  .if  that  f.ini'i  .if  iiiir^- 
\vuiii|ii-iii.  and  1  .mist  say  tliat  I  iicviT 
caiiif  to  a  iii.-.‘tiiijj  .‘Xt-fjit  wit  a  smiii*  fnar 
ainl  tri'iiiiiliiii:  Ifst  smin'  irat.'  and  t“x- 
fitfti  and  i.l-infiirir>i*il  ar.itiiiT  .shmild  jnit 
ni>mi  nit*  smin*  kinti  m'  hrainl  of  vonni*.-- 
ti.in  with  f/if  hihrixls  on  oiit*  si<U*.  or  tlK* 
Aii.ir.  hist'  on  tin-  .ithfr. 

"I  havi*  no  ftiniifft ion  whati*vi*r  with 
till'  Assoi  i  itisl  I’ri'ss  ni.ina-a:i‘nii*ni.  1  am 
.i  l.iali-i.rivati*  and  a  froi*  niaaer.  and  1 
Wo  ihl  liki*  to  say  s.imothina  ]>i*rson:il 
ahoiit  tlit*si*  men  who  liavi*  st.Msl  hy  tin* 
As.s.ieiatiil  I’ri'ss:  Aly  knowh'ilai*  anti 
ai-i|uaintanfi*  witii  tlioin  ttoes  iiat-k  twi'iiry 
yi*ais.  to  till*  linn*  wi!i*n  thi*y  won*  liglit- 
ina  for  niy  salvation  ainl  yours — tijjiiting 
for  our  s.ilvitimi  from  tin*  nn*naft*  of  a 
l>ri\  atfly  owni*d  fill,  rprisi*.  Fialitim;  to 
fstaldish  the  an-at  iirinfijili*  of  fo-oiiora- 
tion,  to  savi*  tills  very  Kfinihli.-  of  ours: 
and  thfii  1  know  thoni  for  ton  yi*ars  hy 
assoriatioii.  and  1  havi*  known  tln'iii  for 
four  or  livi*  y.-ais  as  a  indvatf.  ami  I 
want  to  say  to-niaht  that  f.ir  thfir  tloiiv- 
eraiifi*  of  you  ami  in  -  t'roni  that  nii*naf‘i* 
of  twi*nty  yoars  aao.  I  shall  In*  aratoful 
to  tht*ni  as  Iona  as  1  run  a  jirintina  iiri*ss 
yr  am  an  Am  •rii-an  fitizon.  i  Apiilausi*.  i 
As  a  foinraili*  1  lovi*  anil  rospoft  thoni. 
As  an  ouisidnr.  and  lookina  uimui  them 
as  my  masters.  I  shall  rehi*l  aa.iinst  them 
when  1  aet  aoitil  ainl  rt>aily.  hut  I  shall 
never  <-ome  hen*  with  any  tlouht  of  them. 
( .Vltltlanse.  I 

"Now.  as  I  have  said,  the  .Vssoeiated 
I’re.ss  is  the  hiah  ]ioinf.  as  I  see  it.  in 
iiiiKiern  eo-o]n*rativi*  effort.  We  ean  lie 
tlown  at  iiialit  ainl  know  that  our  service 
is  reliable;  that  it  is  resouret*ful.  and 
that  it  is  as  straiaht  as  a  strina. 

"Of  cour.se.  the  .Vssoeiated  Press,  in 
.some  iiarti -iilars.  eannot  tsuiipete  with 
private  enterjuisi*  in  journalism.  It  can- 
not  eomiH'te  in  iioint  of  human  inti*re.st 
stuff,  and  thi*re  an*  two  reasons  for  this. 
One  is  that  tin*  .Vssoeiated  Press  is  so 
hwiaed  about,  in  tin*  nature  of  thinai). 
that  it  cannot  compete;  and  anoliier 
reason  that  wi*  overlook  is  that  no  news 
alnuit  aovi*rnmt*nt  is  ri*ally  interestina- 
Peojile  come  hen*  from  Knrope  and  com- 
Iiare  the  Knalish  iiapi*r  favorably  with 
tin*  .Vmeriean  jcipi*)-.  The  Enalish  paper 
can  jiriiit  a  ilekite  in  parliament  that  is 
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as  aoo  1  ri'atiina  matli*r  as  a  jiri/.e  baht 
or  a  basi*hall  aanie.  iHsause  the  speech 
is  a  baht  for  bliMtd.  ami  the  ministry  has 
to  1.1  i*t  the  opposition  every  day.  and  the 
op).<i-ition  may  bowl  the  aoverniuent 
over:  s.)  that  tin*  Knalish  jiajiers  have  a 
min.l  of  news  that  we  have  not,  with  our 
ile.nl-and-alive  issue'.  We  eannot  afri*et 
our  aovi*rnnn*nt.  We  wiinl  it  tip  for  four 
years,  like  a  ehtek.  ami  you  men  watch 
it  until  it  runs  d.iwn  ;  while  tin*  Enalish 
jiaper  ean  talk  a  loiit  aovernment  every 
day. 

"I  tell  .Mill,  my  frieml'.  that  the  ar'*at 
thina  ..aout  our  imlilieity.  tin*  thina  that 
jusiiti  s  it  ami  makes  it  valuable  is  eo- 
.•iMTUtioii  the  jirinlina  pre'S.  the  news¬ 
paper  pu'.ilieit.v  the  resulfint  eo-opera- 
lion.  i'  the  one  oia  new  eandition  in 
I  i.-i  .le'- 1.  \  tha.  i.id-  U'  S'l-'.v  aeninst  tin* 
worl  1  i'd'ie-  o'  tl  ■  pi':.  It  mii't  have 


Is*!*!!  with  some  lu.ivision  •>!  thi.'  <  .ui  li- 
tion  that  .ll•ff'ersln  >.iid  In*  wou.il  rather 
iiew.'pait*!-'  without  a'lvernim'iii.  than 
aovernment  without  iiewsji.ipers.  If  he 
eoulil  Sly  this  in  his  time,  what  t.iuhi  not 
be  saiil  in  this  aae  of  steam  ami  t*li*e- 
trieit.v.  when  tiie  whoh*  wurld  is  one  art*al 
Inmseiiohl.  ami  m-wsiiapirs  ni.iki*  it  jios- 
sihle  for  us  to  know  what  every  otaer 
eountr.v  Ls  doina.  day  b.v  tla.v.  and  for  the 
humhli'st  per.son  to  look  on  the  world 
horizontally. 

"We  see  tin*  star  and  creseeiit  siiikina 
back  into  .V'ia,  and  .iver  .Moh.ininied's 
ari*at  c.ipital  lianas  tin*  Cross,  and  in  the 
live  hundred  nios.iues  of  t  ■onstantinoiili* 
the  prayer  ■.Vllali,  .Vllah  is  the  irm*  Cod.’ 
ilii*s  on  till*  lijis  t.f  tin*  faithful.  What 
tile  bower  of  Europ  *  eriisaded  for;  what 
Kiehanl  the  Li.iii-l learteil  failed  in.  will 
liavt*  bi*en  aeeoniidislietl  in  a  few  months 
li.i  a  little  iieasant  army  umler  an  al¬ 
most  nameh'ss  li*ader.  ISiit  that  little 
army.  sustaini*d  and  supported  by  tin* 
jiublie  ojiinion  iif  tin*  worhl,  and  that 
jmblie  ojiinion  created  and  solidified  and 
made  invineible  by  an  ealiahteni*d.  in- 
eorriijitible.  free  jiress. 

".Viid  when  WI*  look  a  little  further  to 
the  Orient,  we  see  a  little  .vellow  race 
emersiiii:  from  semi-barbarism  in  a  sinsle 
ireneratioii.  learniii};  from  our  iirintiiiK 
jires.ses.  and  ajiplyins  in  jiractiee  all  the 
arts  of  jieaci*  and  war  that  we  for  a 
thousand  years  have  been  acquiriuft  with 
our  sweat  and  blood;  and  as  we  look  we 
realize  that  what  we  have  jtiven  them, 
without  money  and  without  price,  have 
raised  uj)  against  us  a  jiossible  enemy 
in  a  little  yellow  race  scarcely  five  feet 
tall  and  weighing  scarcely  a  hundred 
jiounds  jier  unit,  but  as  good  as  we  are. 
man  for  man,  on  the  battleship  and  on 
the  bring-line.  And  when  we  turn  our 
minds  and  hearts  from  conteiiijilating 
that  subject,  ought  it  not  to  be  with 
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some  new  feeling  of  ilevotion  and  gentle¬ 
ness  for  our  own  kith  and  kin  if  When 
John  Pierjiont  Morgan  sends  back  from 
the  very  gates  of  eternit.v  a  message  of 
faith  and  love,  isut't  it  time  for  us_  to 
think  of  putting  a  little  of  tliat  spirit 
into  our  workaday  life’;  1  heard  a  story 
of  a  little  girl  who  was  walking  on  one 
of  the  East  Side  streets  of  this  great, 
cruel  city,  carrying  a  baby  almost  as  big 
as  she  was.  and  a  passer-by.  tomdied  with 
the  pity  of  it,  said:  ‘You  ought  not  to 
be  carrying  such  a  burden ;  it  is  too 
heavy  for  .vou.’  .Viid  she  turned  up  to 
him  her  little  wondering  face  and  said. 
‘Why,  he  isn’t  heavy,  he  is  my  brother.* 
"My  friends,  may  we  not  stand  to¬ 
gether  in  this  work  of  the  As.sociated 
Press  and  in  our  work  for  tliis  great 
licpublic.  in  Some  su<-'.i  sjiirit  as  that’;" 

( .Viijdause.  I 

Joscjiluis  Daniels.  Secretary  of  the 
Unitcil  States  Xavy.  the  next  speaker, 
said  that  though  the  savitigs  of  a  life¬ 
time  had  just  been  swejit  away  hy  fire, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  life  and  that  in  accord  with 
this  he  had  fully  enjoyed  the  dinner. 
Ide  made  a  plea  for  the  uplift  of  jour¬ 
nalism  from  a  calling  to  a  profession 
and  outlined  the  great  advantages  to  he 
derived  from  this.  Quack  doctors  and 
shyster  lawyers  were  given  no  standing 
in  their  professions,  and  either  had  to 
reform  or  droji  out.  In  their  case  this 
had  operated  for  the  good  of  all.  .\p- 
jdying  a  similar  jirinchde  to  journalism, 
Mr.  Daniels  thought,  would  drive  from 


the  :icld  the  irre.sjionsible  newspaper 
man.  who  now  so  olten  succeeds  in  dis- 
crcdniii'g  his  co-lallorer^. 

lii.r  iilm  iiig  .\|r.  l>auii'ls.  .Mr.  Miller 
.'.lid  : 

".'Some  iiiitioiis  live  in  the  midst  of 
alarms.  Ilow  great  is  the  sense  of  se¬ 
curity  witli  wiiieli  we  go  about  our  daily 
task'  ami  sit  lien*  at  diiiiier.  knowing  that 
•  uir  beets  iijion  till*  'ca  are  maiutaiued 
and  niarslialied  liy  an  inielligeiit  and 
vigilant  .'e.  reiar.v  of  tin*  navy.  1‘re.sideiit 
\Vilson  lia.s  honored  our  i  ailing  in  invit¬ 
ing  a  ncws-iaper  man  to  accejit  the  N’av.v 
jsirtfolio.  and  in  taking  that  rcsjionsibil- 
it.v.  .Mr.  Daniels  lias  e.xemjilitied  that 
versatilit.v  whiea  \vi>  lioast  is  the  ipiality 
of  all  cajiahle  .\nieri -aiis. 

"it  is  painful  for  me  to  dwell  for  a 
niomeii.  upon  a  idece  of  news  which,  1 
think,  has  iieen  eommiinicated  to  .vou, 
that  Secretary  Daniels’  jdant  in  Kaleigli 
was  burned  to  the  ground  this  evening. 
I  wi.'h.  in  y.iiir  hehalf.  gentlemen,  to  tes- 
tif.v  to  him  tile  distress  and  deep  cou- 
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cerii  with  which  we  have  heard  of  his 
loss;  our  synijiathy.  and  the  exiti'essioiis 
of  our  liojie  that  in  this  case  the  Phoenix 
may  not  In*  the  bird  of  fable,  but  a  real- 
it.v  in  history. 

"(ieiitlemen.  I  have  the  honor  to  intro- 
luce  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy." 

Mr.  Daniels  said,  among  other  things: 

It  is  very  jileasant  for  me  to  be  here 
to-night,  and  I  wish  to  thank  my  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Jiress  for  the  honor  they  have 
done  me.  I  have  for  thirty  years  been 
continuousl.v  engaged  in  "sea  service,” 
and  my  jiresent  jiosition  is  my  first  shore 
assignment  in  these  years.  For  that  long 
period  I  have  bivn  in  command  of  n 
"gun-boat”  on  the  .sea  of  journalism,  and 
a  rough,  stormy  sea  it  has  been  at  times, 
as  all  newsjiajier  men  will  ajijireeiate. 
few  weeks  ago  the  commander-in-ehief 
of  the  American  army  and  navy  decided 
that  a  man  who  had  had  thirty  years  of 
.se.a  service  ought  to  be  detaileij  on  shore, 
where  he  could  make  assignments  for  the 
officers  of  the  navy. 

During  the  years  that  1  have  been 
commanding  a  “gun-lmat’’  on  the  joiirnal- 
Lstic  high  sea.  my  friend.  Melville  E. 
Stone,  has  been  in  command  of  a  “dread- 
naught"  :  William  Itandoljih  Ilearst  has 
biH*n  in  command  of  a  “flotilla  of  torpedo 
boats."  firing  simultaneously  from  New 
York.  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Eos 
Angeles,  not  to  sjieak  of  jioints  in  the  in¬ 
terior;  Ualjili  Pulitzer  has  been  on  the 
outjiosts  and  with  bydrojilanes  able  to 
droj)  bombs  into  the  camjis  of  the  real 
enemies  of  true  denio'-racy  ;  f'olonel  Nel¬ 
son  has  sought  by  the  jirojier  emji’oynient 
of  submarines  to  blow  iiji  the  old  jiariies. 
having  as  his  first  lieutenant  the  gifted 
Meilill  M  'rorinack,  while  Frank  Munsey 
has  been  the  paymaster-general  of  this 
new  flotilla  o*'  suhinarines  which  carni*il 
terror  into  many  years  toward  the  “ides 
of  last  Novi'iiiber." 

Our  vener:vld..  friend.  Polonel  ITeiiry 
Wattersoii.  ranking  rear  admiral  of  the 
old  DeinoiTat i  -  fleet,  commanding  the  bat- 
tleshij)  K''ntueky.  and  sailing  under  no 
orders  ex cejit  those  he  is.sues  to  himself, 
is  the  most  brilliant  and  audacious  naval 
oflicer  since  the  days  of  .Tohn  Paul  Jones 
to  whom,  in  his  adventurous  sjdrit  and 
eiiterjirise.  In*  is  akin  ;  always  gallant. 


too,  on  the  high  .seas  is  o;ir  distingui'h  d 
Admiral  Felix  .\gnus,  co.nmaiid  iig  the 
cruiser  .Vmeriean  ;  who  received  his  sail¬ 
ing  orders  a  ijinirter  of  a  centur.v  ago, 
and  has  led  the  old  Itejuililican  licet  into 
many  a  safe  harbor.  Out  in  the  sijualls 
of  last  year  his  order  w.is,  "Keep  tin* 
shiji  on  her  •  nirsc.  ijuartermaster.”  and 
kecjiing  hi.s  orders,  for  the  first  tinn*  in 
a  s.-ore  of  years,  he  saw  the  old  Demo- 
cratic  sliiji  leave  him  far  astern.  To 
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tho.se  and  the  other  able  navigators,  my 
brethren,  in  command  of  our  uewsji.ijier 
craft.  1  give  greetings  to-night  from  the 
new  detail  that  gives  no  temporary  si'rv- 
ice  ashore.  As  long  as  sucli  vigilant  men 
are  on  the  turret,  no  harm  can  come  to 
-Vmerica  or  American  intere.sts. 

I  hojie  1  will  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  we  have  had  two  Presidents  in  the 
las;  lialf  century  who  gave  jieculiar  evi¬ 
dence.  from  an  editorial  jioint  of  view,  for 
the  wisi*  exercise  of  the  higii  duties  of 
the  greatest  ollice  in  the  world.  1  refer 
to  Abraham  l.incoln  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
.son.  1  say  this,  not  becau.se  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  martyred  President,  no'-  of 
the  scholarshij)  of  our  jiresent  exec.itive. 

1  give  them  this  higii  jdace  in  this  jires- 
eiice  solel.v  'lH*cause  the.v  are  the  only 
Presidents  wlio  knew  exactly  wheri’  to  go 
when  they  came  to  name  a  Secretary  of 
the  Xavy.  Other  Presidents  have  sup- 
jiosed  that  the  training  for  this  high  of- 
tice  was  to  be  found  in  law  or  in  liiisiness 
or  in  sea-faring.  'I'hese  two  Presiitents 
understood  the  re:il  needs  of  the  Navy. 
The.v  believed  in  tin*  jiriiicijih*  in  Piii.i- 
fore : 

"Stick  to  your  deck  and  never  go  to  sea. 
And  you  all  may  be  rulers  of  the  (jueen’s 
navee.” 

The.v  understood  that  what  is  ne  •disl 
was  not  so  much  a  man  who  could  talk 
in  the  saillor  vocabulary  of  starboard  and 
port,  but  what  really  was  callixl  for  at 
the  head  of  the  Nav.v  was  a  managing 
editor,  one  who  understood  how  to  make 
assignments,  and  to  jmt  the  right  men  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  You 
will  all  recall  the  story  of  the  definition 
given  by  the  famous  John  McFulloch. 
ixlitor  of  the  St.  I.<ouis  Olobe-Democrat. 
and  one  of  the  men  who  have  added 
lustre  to  our  jirofession  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  qualifications  of  a  good  man¬ 
aging  editor.  It  is  relatiil  that  a  young 
man.  ambitious  to  belong  to  the  same 
jirofession  which  produwl  McC’iilloch. 
went  to  the  editor  and  expressed  the  de¬ 
sire  to  wear  his  mantle  after  he  has  gone 
to  the  jilaoe  where  all  good  editors  go. 
The  young  man  asked  what  he  should 
do  to  become  a  great  managing  inlitor. 
McOulloch  rejdied  ;  “You  need  but  one 
qualification — you  must  know  where  hell 
will  break  loose  next  and  have  a  man  on 
the  spot.”  The  test  of  a  SiH*retary  of  the 
Nav.v  is  whether  he  is  a  good  managing 
editor.  If  he  is.  he  will  chiefly  con(*ern 
himself  tli.at  this  strong  right  arm  of  the 
nation’s  defense  will  alwa.vs  have  tin* 
tiei't  jirejiared  to  uphold  the  just  demands 
and  the  honor  of  the  eountr.v.  and  know 
where  trouble  may  break  loose  next  and 
be  ready  with  a  well-manned  shiji  on  the 
sjiot.  jirejiared  f^r  the  emergency. 

"There  is  now  no  other  jirofession.  ex- 
cejit  journalism,  in  which  a  man  can 
make  monev  while  doing  gocil."  said  a 
thoughtful  gentleman  in  AVasliington  a 
few  nights  ago.  Tie  was  the  sor;  of  IMr. 
Worldly  Wisennui  who  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  life  work  that  did  not  "vol- 
jilane"  low  enough  from  soaring  ideals  to 
toil  h  bread  and  butter,  and  in  whose 
mind  there  must  be  carried  jihilanthroiiy. 
and  live  per  cent,  of  it  is  worth  a  man's 
while.  It  is  true  that  in  our  large  cities 
a  newspajier  property,  once  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  is  a  money-making  busines.s,  and 
the  editors  do  now  make  money  in  a 
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The  Morning  and  Sunday  Post 

The  Pittsburgh  Post,  originally  called  The  Common¬ 
wealth,  was  established  in  1804,  by  Ephraim  Pentland. 


T.  H.  GIVEN . President 

A.  E.  BRAUN . Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ . General  Manager 

R.  M.  IRVIN . Secretary 


About  seven  years  later,  in  1811,  The  Commonwealth  was 


TOSEPH  H.  MYERS . Editor 


consolidated  with  The  Mercury,  which  paper  was  established  by  James  G.  J.  E.  TROWE'R . Advertising  Manager 


Gilleland,  and  for  about  thirty  years  was  published  under  the  name  of  The 
Mercury.  In  1824  The  Allegheny  Democrat  was  established  by  John  McFar¬ 
land,  and  in  1831  The  American  Manufacturer  was  established  by  William  B. 
McConway.  In  1841  these  two  papers  were  also  absorbed  by  The  Mercury, 
the  title  of  the  paper  being  changed  to  The  Mercury  and  Manufacturer.  This 
paper  was  then  purchased  by  William  H.  Smith  and  Thomas  Phillips  in  1841, 
and  on  September  10,  1842,  these  publications  dropped  the  old  title,  issuing  the 
paper  under  the  name  of  the  Daily  Post,  so  the  Pitsburgh  Post  has  come 
down  in  unbroken  succession  from  1804. 

The  Post  has  been  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper  of  Pennsylvania  for 
il  years,  and  is  the  only  Democratic  Morning  Daily  Newspaper  published  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  paper  has  always  held  an  important  position  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  city  and  county,  has  never  swerved  in  its  support  of  Democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  candidates,  and  was  in  the  foreground  during  the  great  democratic 
upheaval  and  victory  last  fall,  staunchly  advocating  Wilson’s  election. 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives, 

New  York,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Chicago. 

With  unlimited  energy  land  action,  the  editorial  policies  of  both  papers  were 
broadened,  the  entire  staff  put  upon  its  mettle  to  make  The  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  The  Evening  Sun  the  very  best  possible,  not  only  for  Pittsburgh, 
but  for  the  wide  territory  they  now  cover. 

Fortified  with  ample  backbone  and  force  and  with  every  department 
gingered  up  to  high  speed  action.  The  Post  and  The  Sun  made  new  history- 
in  clean  journalism  in  Western  Pennsylvania  which  has  elicited  the  widest 
attention  for  the  remarkable  record  achieved  by  both  papers.  With  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  good  will  of  the  people  in  this  section  who  readily  recog¬ 
nized  the  merits  of  both  papers,  the  circulation  of  The  Post  and  The  Sun  has 
assumed  a  marked  increase  and  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

As  newspaper  and  advertising  men  well  know,  remarkable  gains  in  adver- 


The  Evening  Sun 

On  March  1,  llMKl,  The  Pittsburgh  Sun  was  established  as  an  afternoon 
daily  newspaper,  which  is  already  recognized  by  many  advertisers,  both  local 
and  national,  as  the  leading  afternoon  medium  in  the  Pittsburgh  field.  .Vs  a 
matter  of  fact  the  most  remarkable  record  made  by  both  papers  was  when 
The  Post  and  The  Sun  passed  into  the  control  of  a  new  ownership,  which 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  lidl,  when  Emil  M.  Scholz  became  General 
Manager,  and  new  blood  and  energy  was  infused. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  new  ownership,  new  management  and  new  methods, 
great  strides  forward  have  been  made  with  both  papers.  The  general  staff"  in 
charge  of  The  Post  and  The  Sun  is  comprised  of  the  following; 


tising  can  be  made  only  when  results  can  be  attained.  From  January  1,  1912, 
to  December  -‘’il.  1912,  bo'di  papers  showed  a  clean  aggrc.gate  gain  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  agate  lines  of  clean  paid  advertising,  and  indications 
point  toward  a  still  greater  gain  for  1913.  This  remark.able  record  was  made 
in  accordance  with  the  new  plan  to  c.xclude  all  fake  medical  and  objectionable 
advertising  that  might  do  harm  to  the  reader  and  reflect  upon  the  great  value 
and  strength  of  clean  advertising  in  clean  newspapers. 

The  application  of  scientific  management,  efficiency  and  .special  features, 
as  inaugurated  by  General  Manager  Scholz  with  The  Post  and  The  Sun,  have 
resulted  in  the  presentation  of  two  newspapers  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
field  that  enjoy  the  widest  endorsement  of  their  readers  in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
T'-ft  churgh  territory. — Adv. 
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no  RALEIGH  NEWS  BURNED  OUT. 


proicS'Hin  tiiat  oilers  ilie  l:ir^’«  st  In  lil  of  at  \\  aslmisioii.  let  me  s.iy 
iisefniiiess.  .lust  .-i'  tile  aiillmr  no  loiiffer  lioliev  of  i-oiieealineiit.  It  ajiii 
ueetls  a  iiatroii.  .so  tlie  eiiiior  no  Imiaej-  any  irioiiji  or  elass.  Im;  its  a 
needs  to  havi’  tin-  liai  kim:  o.'  lary'e  in.m-  tlie  wliole  iieojiie  of  .Vnieriea.  i 
e.ved  or  |i<diiie:il  inteve-ts.  I'iie  Ilian  izi  .s  iliat  it  will  win  their  apj 
who  li.is  a  iiiessace  for  the  worhl.  a  iiies-  as  it  <arries  out  its  idediies 
sase  whieh  lireatiies  and  liil.-ns.  and  llie 

man  who  has  soiiiethini;  to  say  wliieh  the  . .  ^  ^  _ 

world  needs  t.i  hear-  an, 1  ah  tlie  iie'ier 
if  it  entertains  a*  well  as  ;iislru.-ts  the  ‘ 

Iiuldi) — -is  sure  of  .1  hearini:  ami  of  eoni-  j, 
pensation  tliat  makes  him  indejH'tid  ait  of  '{ 

patronai'e  or  suhsidies.  1^  ■  '' 

The  owner  of  a  paper  well  estalilished  1  K 

in  a  eenter  of  population  has  a  jiroperty  !  ^  Jk 

better  than  a  pold  mine,  for  a  iiewsiiaper  f 
jiroiM-rty  is  like  a  street  eir  eompany.  ; 

It  does  not  pay  where  the  population  is  h 

seatieriHl.  hut  it  is  a  iMUianxi  where  there  !'  ^  * 

is  douse  population.  Itut  the  man  who  f 

enters  journalism  with  the  mixed  motive  j* 

of  both  doing  giwid  and  getting  rich  may  t. 

iMH-ome  both  a  pubiislier  or  a  writer,  but  t- 

ho  will  never  lie  a  journalist  any  more  K."' 

than  a  man  e.in  lieeoaii-  a  great  surgeon  ^ 

who  measures  the  limit  of  his  skill  by 

the  size  of  the  fee  he  eXiM-ets  to  riH-eive. 

.\s  the  surgeon  is  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
thought  of  eompens.it ion  while  he  bends 
every  power  to  thi'  task  of  saving  a  life,  f 
just  so  iiiiieh  tile  real  journalist  enters 
uiMin  his  ]irofession  with  the  desire  to 
passi<in.  We 

the  Word  the  who 

preaches  the  the 


Secretary  Daniels’  Newspaper  Des¬ 
troyed  With  $100,000  Loss. 

1  he  1  hint  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Xews  and  Dhserver.  owned  by  Josephus 
Daniels.  Secretary  of  tlie  Xavy.  was  (Ic- 
stroved  I'.y  lire  early  Thursday  evening. 
The  shifts  were  changed  at  0  o’clock  and 
the  luiilding  was  altnost  deserted  when 
Haines  w  ere  seen  in  the  composing  room. 
In  :i  few  minutes  the  plant  was  a  total 
loss.  The  six  linotypes,  the  stereotyping 
ontlit  ;ind  the  records  of  the  paper  were 
destroyed.  The  mailing  liles  alone  were 
saved.  Tiie  loss  is  Sint*, 000.  not  fully 
insured. 

-Mr.  Daniels  recently  hought  the  plant 
from  a  stock  comiiany  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  which  was  organized  many 
years  ago.  He  acoitircd  all  except  one 
share  of  the  stock.  Six  years  ago  he 
completed  his  office  building  and  home 
of  the  newspaper  plant,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Raleigh. 

The  Xews  and  Observer  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  plant  of  the  Daily  Times,  an 
evening  paper,  until  Secretary  Daniels 
can  reliuild. 

Secretary  Daniels  was  at  the  joint  din¬ 
ner  of  the  .American  Xewspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  and  the  Associated 
Press  Thursday  night,  when  word  was 
hronght  to  him  that  his  newspaper  plant 
had  been  destroyed  by  tire. 

“It  is  hard."  said  Air. 'Daniels,  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  “to  attend  a  banquet 
like  this  and  enjoy  it.  when  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  one’s  life  time  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  few  short  minutes,  but  the 
sympathy  of  my  fellow  ctlitors  and  the 
consciousness  that  nobody  was  hurt 
makes  me  feel  the  spirit  of  jollity  despite 
the  loss." 

As  he  left  the  hall  to  take  the  mid¬ 
night  train  for  Raleigh,  several  of  the 
diners  pressed  about  liim  with  offers  of 
aid. 


the  just  iusmIs  of  all  the  ]ieu|ile  who  o]i- 

a  fair 

wi.shcs  to 

light  of  (lulilieity  turned  u|ioii  ail 

Tile  eiiinisted  w'itli  ]iow'(‘r  know'  tliat 

the  first  knowledge  of  wliat  they 

iiig  to  do  will  I'oiiie  from  the  They 

liave  <-oiifideU<-e  that  both,  because  of  Viiiii- 
bi  the  of 

the 

if  he 

hotli  the  tile 

the 

to  he 

Mernard  H.  the  speaker. 

the 

and  tliat  so  far  he  had  done  little  to 
deserve  the  recognition  given  him  by 
D.  B.  PZiUlC.  being  permitted  to  speak.  It  was  his 

I  that  the  l.ihorer  is  wortliy  '/'’'r'.""  ^''arct  performance 

inn  no\vlH*r»*  tiiat  tli**  j»n*a<  Ikt  l>ci'n  \t*ry  jioocl  and,  leaning  natii- 

io  (»f  ««iais  with  tile  ino-  rally  mi»rc  toward  vaudeville  than  liter- 
ng  dollars.  atnre.  he.  had  no  fault  to  find  with  that 

iowles  hiH-ame  the  owner  of  a  part  of  the  program.  Mr.  Riddcr  said 
‘wspajier.  hut  the  eouiiiina lion  ifiat  his  father  had  taken  good  care  fif 
ling  goml  ami  getting  neli  b^liit  of 

toil  tlie  lasimg  s.TVKv  he  reii-  f,,r  „nlv  two  things, 

iiid  or  iiiHueiioe.s  ;!io  .-lioe-e  T  ,  •  ,  • 

m  as  a  profession.  If  1  weiv  "’1‘‘  *  ’‘‘I”  atlvice.  1  he  speaker 

f  a  eolhge  of  jourinlism.  I  a'lmitted  that,  while  very  otten  he  re- 
n*  as  an  »*iiiran<  e  t|iialiii'  atinii  fused  to  take  the  advice,  he  had  never 
irospon ivo  j.mriialist  slioiild  lieen  known  to  refuse  the  other. 

Ill’s  "Life  of  Samuel  Itowles.”  icw  jiertinent  remarks  by  Col.  Os- 

slioiild  write  as  his  thesis  tile  borne  concluded  the  affair.  Many  diners 
w  the  Spriiigtiidd  lii'imblicaii.  j],^.  tables  wlien  the  famous 

1  a  eonii.iratively  Mimll  ony.  ,3,^ 

e  iiiiiin  niial  tiian  anv  otaer  t-i  .  i  i  t  .  i  • . ^ 

111  j*uirnal  *  That,  however,  did  not  worry  him,  and 

<  ami  public  ofTn-e  are  great  ’‘’’i  minutes  he  entertained 

ee  ageiii  ie-.  ( (no  i-  as  neei's-  thosc  remaining  w  ith  the  curricula?  he 
otlier  .IS  tile  hand  b  t.i  the  had  ah.sorhed  under  the  tuition  of  Pro- 
sli  tliat  e.i.li  i-onid  have  a  fessors  Clmrchill.  Rector  and  Jack,  of 
izatioii  of  this.  Tli.-  man  in  tb^.  Ilroadway  University.  He  gave  it 
illery  is  as  usi'fiil  as  the  man  j,(.  |,ji;  opinion  that  Xcw  York  City  did 
ative  lloor.  Ilo  sees  life  iroiii  want  to  he  reformed,  and  was  in  no 

He  knows  tlio  ti-miier  of  1.1  1  .1,  1...  c 

ind  to  tlm  ollieial  who  invites  ^"'“1  retormed.  the  remarks  of 

itioii  ill'  i-  ail  iiiv. till. Tide  ahl.  Mayor  (laynor  to  the  contrarv .  notw  ith- 
olates  a  e.mfideme.  Me  has  standing.  I'pon  the  cabaret  Col.  ()s- 
a  gi<ai  min  from  errors  home  looked  as  tlie  means  of  a  splen- 
I  liavf  iHierly  wieckid  hi-  <  a-  did  educatam  and  an  encouragement  for 
lias  nippiil  imiiiv  an  intern-  the  highest  effort  in  life. 

•am-e  ill  tlie  hud.  llis  judg-  _ _ _ 

IT',;;; 

i  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade.  The  t  ity  Islander,  New  A  ork  City  s 
piet-attonii-y  his  lieln  i.-  ofieii  “iaste.st  growing  woman-made  newspa- 
as  that  of  a  .<lierlo<  k  lIolm<‘s.  (ur,  ’  made  its  first  appearance  .April  18. 
at  tho  liead  "f  a  8t'ite  oj  ii.  Henry  C.  .-Appleton,  of  Xotelppa 

lalls.  lie  1-  a  fnendl.x  conn-  Lo,|gp_  Qty  Island,  is  the  editor-in-chief, 
;  the  greatest  <  liaritv  on  the  Publisher  owner  and  circulation  man- 

iress  toward  . . whose  ager.  There  were  a  number  ot  metro- 

igli.  though  he  tiiay  o.  easion-  politan  newspaper  features  m  this  issue. 
Iifw  to  the  line;  and  at  the  It  gave  all  the  local  news  and  began  a 
he  gniiiest  frankness  on  the  camiiaign  for  the  betterment  of  local 
inidie  me;i  when  the  r-isi'-te-  conciitions.  'The  weekly  will  maintain  a 
d<«*r  with  his  everla.sting  in-  ^:„i,|)y  non-partisan  attitude  on  the  suf- 

,.K-si,.n  m,,.  appi.i„„  u  wh- 

-ood  wi'l  he  conserved.  t-ring  ahoiit  her  a  big  staff  of  editors 

'fur  tie  new  admiiiistraii  1:1  and  business  associates. 


The  two-story  frame  building  in  Car¬ 
lisle,  .Ark.,  where  Dpie  Reed  eclited  and 
printed  the  1‘rairie  Flower,  a  weekly, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 


A  Strong  and  Prosperous 
Newspaper 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Eftablithed  in  1824  by  Samuel  Bowles 


Daily  (Morning)  $8.00 
Sunday,  $2.00  Weekly,  $1.00 


The  REPUBLICAN  did 
the  largest  business  in  its 
history  in  1912. 

Its  cash  receipts  from  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1912  increased  nearly  1 0 
per  cent,  over  those  of  1911. 

Its  cash  receipts  from  news¬ 
paper  sales  also  showed  a  satis¬ 
factory  increase. 

The  REPUBLICAN  is  a 
Superior  Newspaper  and  a 
Superior  Advertising  Me¬ 
dium. 


Rules  Sunday  Papers  Are  Weeklies. 

.Announcement  was  made  at  the  Post- 
office  Department  at  AA'ashington  on 
.Saturday  of  a  ruling  of  the  Canadian 
Postal  -Administration  to  the  eff'ect  that 
copies  of  Sunday  editions  of  ITiited 
States  newspapers  sent  to  per.sons  in 
Canada,  who  were  not  subscribers  .to 
the  weekday  editions,  must  pay  postage 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  ior  each  four 
ounces.  The  .Sunday  editions  alone  are 
held  by  the  Canadian  authorities  to  be 
weekly  newspapers  and,  therefore,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  higher  charge  instead  of  1 
cent  a  pound. 

Herman  Ridder  Entertains  Publishers. 

Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  jhe  Xew 
A'ork  Staats  Zeitung  and  cx-president 
of  the  -American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association,  entertained  at  dinner  last 
Tuesdav  night  at  his  residence,  22  AYest 
Seventy-fourth  street,  the  directors  of 
the  .American  Xewspaper  Publishers’ 
-Association,  the  publishers  of  several 
New  A'ork  newspapers,  and  a  number 
of  visiting  newspaper  men  who  have 
come  on  to  Xcw  A’ork  for  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


The  Toronto  (Canada)  AA’orld  has 
been  elected  to  memhership  in  the 
.American  Xewspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 


THE 
DULUTH 
HERALD 

for  over  30  years  has 
led  its  field  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 
In  maintaining  its  su¬ 
premacy  THE  HER¬ 
ALD  has 

NEVER  USED 
A  PREMIUM 

or  resorted  to  a  guess¬ 
ing  contest  or  scheme 
of  any  kind.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  is  solid,  sub¬ 
stantial,  UNBOUGHT. 

THE  HERALD 
COVERS  DULUTH 

and  the  rich  Empire 
of  Steel  adjoining  it 
like  a  canopy.  You 
cannot  reach  buyers  of 
the  Great  Northwest 
without  it. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

have  shown  their  faith 
in  The  Duluth  Herald 
as  the  most  profitable 
medium  in  the  North¬ 
west,  many  of  them 
using  it  exclusively. 


LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL, 

Publikhers’  Representatives, 
Monolith  Building,  New  York 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


I  I.KADINC, 

in.Mi.Y  OF  rni: 
■NOK  rnvvKST 
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NORRIS  PAPER  REPORT. 


ALBERT  FRANK  &  COMPANY 

General  Advertising  Agents 


26  Beaver  Street 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


AND  RFPRESENTATIvrS 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

THE  CENTRAL  NEWS 
LIMITED 

5  NEW  BRIDGE  ST. 

London.  E.  C. 
SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  LEADING  CITIES 
OF  ALL  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Established  1872 


JAMES  RASCOVAR,  President 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  advertising  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  over  40  years. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

CHICAGO 

332  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET 
BOSTON 
109  STATE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
41S-20  SAN^OM  STREET 
PITTSBURG 
237  FOURTH  AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 
105  EQUITAJLE  BLDG 
WASHINGTON 
30  WYATT  BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 
6  AND7  MITCHELL  BLDG. 


I _ ^1  Departments  specially  equipped  to  assume  [  s  andtmitchellbldg.  | 

- -  charge  of  any  kind  of  advertising  - 

FINANCIAL-INDUSTRIAL-RAILROAD-STEAMSHIP 

OUR  PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT 

connected  with  our  Art  and  Literary  Departments  under  our  own  supervision  places  us  in  a  unique  position 
to  produce  the  highest  quality  of  printing,  lithography  and  engraving. 

OUR  SERVICE. 

We  can  effect  a  saving  in  many  instances,  because  of  the  experienced  staff  of  writers  and  artists  we  employ 
and  by  our  system  of  preparing  orders,  checking  papers,  obtaining  accurate  bills  and  the  necessary 
affidavits  of  publication  when  required. 

OUR  FOREIGN  CONNECTION. 

The  Central  News  Limited,  5  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England,  the  oldest  and  largest  News  organization 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  which  has  an  extensive  and  well  organized  Advertising  and  Publicity 
Department, are  our  agents  and  representatives  for  all  foreign  countries,  enabling  us  to  handle  and  place  advertising 
and  news  throughout  the  wor.d. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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TALKS  ON  MANY  TOPICS 

Thumb-Nail  Interviews  with  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  at  the  Convention 
on  Business  Conditions  in  the 
Trade  and  Progress  of  Year. 

I^^  I'kank  Lkkov  Hi.wcharii. 

lilbcrt  //.  Baker,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  president  of 
the  .d.  X.  /'.  A. — 1  have  been  coming  to 
tliese  conventions  for  nearly  twenty 
wars,  and  one  of  the  interesting  things 
I  have  observed  is  the  d.;velopnicnt  and 
growth  of  the  members  with  whom  I 
am  per.sonally  acquainted.  We  meet  here 
and  talk  over  the  things  in  which  we 
are  mutually  concerned.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  made  and  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  others  help  us  when  we 
get  home  to  get  out  better  newspapers 
and.  incidentally,  make  more  money. 

l-'rom  time  to  time  the  proposal  has 
been  made  that  the  A.  X.  P.  A.  should 
incluilc  in  its  membership  all  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  United 
States.  From  a  theoretical  viewpoint 
the  idea  is  a  good  one.  but  practically 
it  is  not.  I  he  small  publishers  cannot 


advertising  has  showed  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  volume.  The  pressure  upon 
our  columns  at  times  compels  us  to  turn 
down  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising.  Re¬ 
cently  on  a  single  day  we  had  to  reject 
twenty-seven  columns  because  of  lack  of 
space. 

George  II.  Larke.  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Sun — When  1  took  over 
the  Sun  on  Jan.  1-5  1  found  that  1  had 
a  big  task  before  me  in  reorganizing  the 
staff  and  in  straightening  out  matters 


plenty  of  orders  on  hand  to  keep  them 
going.  The  Courier-Journal  is  enjoying 
a  healthy  increase  in  business — nothing 
phenomenal,  but  very  satisfactory. 

Hilton  U.  Broien,  general  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Xcus — Thirty-five  hun¬ 
dred  houses  in  one  part  of  our  city  were 
invaded  by  the  recent  flood.  The  water 
works  went  out  of  commission,  but  not 
until  the  people  had  been  warned  and 
had  time  to  draw  enough  water  for 
drinking  purposes  to  last  them  several 
days.  We  published  the  Xews  every 
day,  but  when  the  water  was  highest 
we  couldn't  deliver  copies  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  so  we  notified  advertisers 
that  they  had  better  omit  their  usual  an¬ 
nouncements  until  after  the  water  had 
receded  sufficiently  to  allow  the  resump- 
t  on  of  business.  We  did  not  consider 
it  fair  to  take  advertisers’  money  under 
the  circumstances,  .\side  from  the 
slump  in  business  during  the  flood  pe¬ 
riod,  the  News  has  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  I  believe  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  untoresecn  hapitens  wc  will  have 
one  of  the  best  years  in  our  entire  his¬ 
tory. 

Victor  /■'.  Laieson.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicat/o  Daily  Xcus — I 
was  in  Fgypt  during  the  Si)anish-.\mer- 
ican  war.  and  while  at  Cairo  I  one  day 
received  a  disitatch  from  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon.  a  member  of  my  staff,  asking 
permission  to  acceju  an  invitation  to  go 
to  the  front  on  the  .McCullough,  one  of 
the  warships  of  our  Navy.  1  gave  my 
consent  and  was  afterward  very  glad  I 
did  so.  for  the  McCullough  participated 
in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  Mc- 
Cutcheon’s  dispatch  was  the  first  to 


bring  the  news  of  the  victory  to  this 
country.  Unfortunately  the  daily  does 
not  issue  a  Sunday  edition,  and  as  the 
cablegram  arrived  early  ounday  morn¬ 
ing  it  Could  not  be  used  in  our  own 
paper.  The  other  papers  that  at  that 
time  were  receiving  the  Daily  News 
news  service  received  the  benefit  of  its 
use. 

Louis  H.  Brush,  publisher  of  the 
East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review,  Salem 
News  and  Alliance  Leader — Business  in 
our  district  has  been  unusually  good 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  way  ahead 
)f  1911  and  promises  to  be  much  better 
during  191.‘1.  We  are  a  little  apprehen¬ 
sive  in  regard  to  what  Congress  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  1  f  our  legislators  would  go 
ahead  and  get  through  with  the  tariff 
bills  promptly,  we  would  know  where 
we  are  at  and  could  govern  ourselves 
accordingly.  Our  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  splendid  shape;  one  con¬ 
cern  has  over  $2.b00,fln0  worth  of  or¬ 
ders  on  hand,  and  the  others  have 
enough  work  to  keep  them  going  for 
twelve  months.  If  Congress  passes 
bills  that  seriously  affect  our  industries, 
w  e  do  not  know  What  will  happen.  .'Vt 
the  ))rcsent  time,  however,  the  outlook 
for  business  during  the  present  year  is 
excellent. 

R.  A.  Crothers.  publisher  of  the  San 
Erancisco  Bulletin — Up  to  .\pril  of  this 
year  business  conditions  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  have  been  far  better  than  they 
have  bci'n  any  year  since  the  fire.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  notable  falling  off 
in  the  v(dume,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to 
the  ag  tation  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  If 


XiEZ.Airj>  M.  BUBK. 

afford  the  annual  expense,  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  dues  but  the  cost 
of  the  trip  to  New  Yorx  to  attend  the 
convention.  We  cannot  reduce  the  an¬ 
nual  dues  because  of  the  large  expense 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  our 
organization.  In  fact,  the  time  may 
come — I  do  not  say  that  it  will — when 
the  dues  may  have  to  be  increased. 

The  publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  now’  have  their  State  and  district 
organizations,  which  are  doing  splendid 
work  on  an  economical  basis.  Their 
membership  charges  are  small,  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  addressed  by  able  men,  and 
practical  subjects  are  discussed.  The 
men  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  to  profit  from  each 
other's  experiences. 

ft  is  from  these  organizations  that  our 
membership  is  largely  recruited.  The  A. 
N.  P.  .'\.’s  w’ork  is  national  in  its  scope 
and  is  designed  to  benefit  its  members 
primarily,  and  ultimately  the  entire 
newspaper  industry.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  me  that  the  association 
has  l>een  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  expense. 

I'ietor  F.  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  —  Business  condi¬ 
tions  in  Chicago  are  much  improved 
over  those  obtaining  a  year  ago.  The 
merchants  are  having  a  good  volume  of 
trade  and  are  lookir  ’  forward  to  an  un¬ 
usually  prosperous  year.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  field  ♦  '  have  no  com¬ 
plaint  to  make.  The  -ke  of  last  year 
crippled  us  somewhat,  but  we  have  now 
recovered  lost  ground  and  are  forging 
ahead  at  a  rapid  pace. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  an 
unusually  good  year  in  1913.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  News  has  increased  in 
\olume  and  our  circulation  shows  very 
satisfactory  gains.  We  increased  our 
classified  rate  to  25  cents  in  March, 
but  in  spite  of  this  fact  classified 


EDOAB  M.  FOSTER. 

connected  with  the  publication.  The 
paper  had  a  circulation  at  that  time 
around  29  900.  I  went  over  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  the  sales  list,  and 
cut  out  a  lot  of  copies  that  were  mt 
I)art  of  the  legitimate  circulation  of  the 
paper.  During  the  intervening  m  mths 
the  paper  has  gained  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  thousand  copies  in  circulation. 
The  people  of  Indianapolis  seem  to  be 
appreciative  of  the  work  we  are  doing, 
and  I  think  that  during  the  year  we  will 
be  able  to  make  a  very  excellent  show- 
ing. 

IVilliain  L.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ez'ening  Bulletin — I  do  not 
believe  in  circulation  scheme  and  have 
not  employed  them  on  my  paper.  Much 
of  the  circulation  that  is  gained  through 
contests  is  lost  when  the  time  comes  for 
renewing.  Our  advertising  record  shows 
that  we  have  made  excellent  progress 
since  last  year.  By  the  way,  I  secured 
my  first  newspaper  position  through  an 
advertisement  inserted  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  by  the  Pittsburgh  Leader. 
My  first  work  consisted  in  assisting  in 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper  almanac. 
When  I  had  finished  this  particular  task. 
1  was  placed  in  one  of  the  regular  de¬ 
partments. 

Fred  N.  Dow,  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  {Me.')  E-vpress — Business  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  city  are  not  as  satisfactory 
as  they  might  be.  The  retail  merchants 
are  complaining  of  slack  trade,  and  the 
wholesalers  say  that  goods  are  not  mov¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  they  ought  at  this  time 
of  year.  The  Express  has  enjoyed  a 
fair  measure  of  prosperity.  We  have 
made  gains  in  advertising  and  in  circu¬ 
lation,  but  hope  to  do  better  during 
1913. 

Bruce  Ilaldcman.  business  manager  of 
Ihe  Louisz’ille  Courier-Journal — During 
the  flood  period  Louisville  was  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  great  Southwest  and  Middle 
West.  Many  of  the  railroad  roadbeds 
were  so  badly  washed  away  that  trains 
could  not  be  operated  for  days  at  a 
time.  It  so  happened  that  one  or  two 
of  the  railroads  running  through  our 
city  because  of  their  location  along  high 
ground  were  not  put  out  of  business, 
and  because  of  this  fact  trains  from 
half  a  dozen  other  roads  were  dis¬ 
patched  over  these  lines.  The  South, 
generally  speaking,  is  in  splendid  shape. 
The  indications  are  that  the  cotton  and 
other  crops  will  be  large.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  are  happy  because  they  have 


OLD  OUT! 


This  tells  the  story  of  the  first  issue  of 


CAN 


SUN 


PUBLISHED  IN  ATLANTA,  GA. 

By  William  Randolph  Hearst 

Nearly  every  newsdealer  in  the  South, 
all  of  whom  had  placed  large  orders, 
reported  “Sold  out.” 

This  first  issue  had  a  circulation  of 

110,00© 

The  next  issue  and  those  to  follow  will 
have  to  be  much  larger.  Here  are  some 
telegrams  which  speak  for  themselves : 


CHABEESTON,  S.  C.— Net  sale 
indicates  3,000  copies. 

WIZ.EXAM  MOBBISON 

COEUMBUS.  GA.— Over  750 
Sunday  Americans  sold  on 
streets  before  11  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

JOHNSTON. 

BIRMINGHAM,  AEA. — Big  sale 
of  Hearst’s  Sunday  American 
at  all  news  stands. 

BUCKSTON. 


JESUF,  GA.— My  enUre  order 
sold  out.  I  double  it  for  next 
Sunday. 

ARTHUR  BYINGTON. 

ROME,  GA. — Only  20  papers 
unsold  out  of  my  entire  order 
of  600. 

ROBERT  E.  ATTAWAT. 

AUGUSTA.  GA.— Hearst’s  Sun- 
day  American  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  received.  Record  break¬ 
ing  sale. 

AEBION  NEWS  COMPANY. 


^‘Supremacy  In  The  South” 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 

WILLIAM  N.  CALLENDER,  Jr.,  Broadway  and  59th  Street,  New  York 
CHARLES  T.  HENDERSON  -  504  Hearst  Building,  Chicago 

V.  P.  MALONEY  -  -  -  80  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  CARR  GAMBLE,  1304  Third  National  Bank  Building, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Congress  would  Inirry  up  and  get  the 
tariff  straightened  out  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  soon  go  hack  on  to  the  old  ba¬ 
sis.  San  Francisco  now  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  IT.I.dOu,  which  is  larger 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  lire.  The 
city  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  with  mod¬ 
ern  steel  and  cement  constructed  build¬ 
ings  that  are  the  last  wo.d  in  architec¬ 
tural  perfection.  There  is  only  one  dis¬ 
trict  that  has  remained  quiescent  in  its 
building  oiierations,  and  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  business  section  and  the  resi- 
cential  section.  The  reason  loi  this 
has  been  that  the  owners  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate  did  not  know  what  kind  of  struc¬ 
tures  to  erect  to  the  best  advantage.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  they  have  begun  to  put 
up  aiiartment  buildings,  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  which  arc  greatlv  in  demand. 
I  here  has  been  little  change  in  the 
newspaiier  situation  in  San  I'rancisco 
during  the  past  year.  The  Bulletin  has 
made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Our 
foreign  advert  sing  shows  a  growth  of 
at  least  forty  jier  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  advent  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  We  claim  for  the  Bulletin 
the  largest  bona  fide  circulation  in  the 
city,  and  1  have  not  yet  seen  any  evi¬ 
dence  which  causes  me  to  doubt  the 
justice  of  our  cla  m. 

Siiinut'l  (/'.  MiClurr.  editor  and  I'uh- 
lishcr  of  the  ]'onn[istoiL'n  (O.)  Tele 
Strain — Business  in  the  Mahoning  Val 
lev  is  in  a  prosperous  con  lition.  .As 
loiuT  as  contlitions  remain  abroad  as  at 
(iresent.  we  are  not  worrying  at  all 
about  business.  Prices  arc  higher  on 
the  oth.r  side  of  the  .\tlantic  than  they 
are  here,  but  when  the  time  comes  that 
they  are  reduced  wc  will  be  seriously 
affected.  One  of  our  great  industries  is 
tb?  manufacture  oi  iron  pipe  for  the 
California  oil  field.  When  the  prices 
abroad  fall,  our  forei^  competitors  will 
be  able  to  deliver  pipe  on  the  Pacific 
then  trouble  will  begin.  The  newspaper 
situation  is  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  flood.  Un¬ 
less  something  unforeseen  happens,  we 
will  close  the  year  1913  with  the  best 
record  we  have  ever  made. 

A.  C.  IVeiss,  publisher  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Evening  Herald — I  received  a 
dispatch  from  home  this  morning,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  ice  was  out  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  This  means  the  opening  of  what 
we  believe  will  be  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  seasons  we  have  ever  known  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tonnage  of  ore  this  season  will  ex¬ 
ceed  50,000,000.  We  newspaper  men 
are,  therefore,  looking  forward  to  a 
{Continued  on  page  117.) 
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PRINTING  EXPOSITION. 


The 

Rochester 
Democrat  & 
Chronicle 

The  one  big  paper  in  its  field. 
Largest  total  circulation. 

City  circulation  as  large  as 
the  total  circulation  of  any 
other  Rochester  paper. 

OVER  63,000  DAILY 

INC. 

Managers  Foreign  Advertising 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  Boston 


Many  Interesting  Exhibits  of  Publish¬ 
ing  Equipment  Seen  at  National 
Show  in  Grand  Central  Palace 
— Big  Business  Done. 

A  Goss  Comet  flat  bed.  web  perfect¬ 
ing  press,  printing  a  new’spaper  at  the 
rate  of  5.000  an  hour,  was  an  attraction 
that  drew  a  big  crowd  throughout  the 
exhibition.  The  Comet  prints  from  type 
or  flat  forms  and  roll  oaper.  and  re¬ 
quires  but  six  composition  rollers  and 
two  inking  fountains.  A  five-horse¬ 
power  motor  runs  it.  The  exhibit  was 
in  charge  of  Paul  F.  Cox,  inventor  of 
the  Comet,  and  a  staff  of  salesmen. 

The  press  on  exhibition  wa.s  sold  the 
second  day  of  the  show  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Frank  E.  Howe,  of  Vermont, 
publisher  of  tbe  Bennington  Evening 
Banner.  Mr.  Cox  has  been  identified 
with  the  Goss  Co.  for  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  and  in  that  time  has  sold 
more  than  a  hundred  flat  bed  presses. 
Of  the  Comet,  which  he  brought  out 
about  two  years  ago.  he  has  placed  sev- 
entv-five.  He  is  a  brother  of  tbe  late 
J.  L.  Cox.  the  originator  of  the  flat  bed 
web  perfecting  press.  Fred  Goss  spent 
considerable  time  at  the  company’s  ex¬ 
hibit,  greeting  old  friends  and  making 
new  ones. 

An  exhibit  that  aroused  more  than 
p.TSsing  interest  with  publishers  was  that 
of  the  Autopl.ate  Co.  of  .^me^ica.  lo¬ 
cated  at  Booth  27.  A  semi-autonlate 
was  kept  in  almost  continuous  oper¬ 
ation.  The  efficiency  of  this  machine, 
which  requires  only  one  man  to  operate 
it.  was  a  revelation,  particularly  to  those 
who  had  never  seen  it  working  before. 
Mats  were  made  and  ca.st  with  a  rapid¬ 
ity  that  was  startling.  The  Wood  dry 
mat  was  used,  and  the  absence  of  the 
drying  table,  whether  steam  or  electric, 
was  the  cause  of  much  interesting  com¬ 
ment. 

Booth  fi.  on  the  north  side  of  the  floor 
of  the  Palac''.  housed  the  exhibit  of  the 
New  York  Globe  and  .Associated  News¬ 
papers.  Framed  pages  advertising  ad¬ 
vertising.  specimens  of  Globe  features, 
and  •’  chart  .st’owing  the  circulation  of 
the  Globe  in  New  York  and  vicinity  by 


districts  were  among  the  features  of  the 
display.  The  Booth  proved  a  favorite 
stopping  place  for  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  exposition  was  that  of  the  F'.  Wesel 
Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
printers’  and  plate  makers’  equipment. 
.\  special  feature  of  the  display  was  a 
2,000  ton  lead  molding  machine  which 
was  sold  during  the  early  part  of  the 
show.  Other  machines  exhibited  in¬ 
cluded  a  power  matrix  roller,  matrix  tis¬ 
sue  holder,  proof  press,  etc.  Ferdinand 
Wesel,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company,  spent  considerable  time 
at  the  show.  The  firm  booked  a  large 
number  of  orders  for  various  machines. 

Bingham  Bros.,  whose  fame  as  roller 
makers  reaches  from  coast  to  coast,  were 
located  in  very  attractive  quarters  on  the 
east  side  of  the  exhibition  floor.  That 
many  of  the  visitors  had  a  real  serious 
interest  in  roller  composition,  etc.,  was 
evidenced  by  the  number  that  thronged 
the  exhibit  from  time  to  time. 

DUPLEX  EXHIBIT. 

Col.  Eugene  L.  Markey,  of  New  York 
and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  assisted  by  an 
able  staff,  looked  after  the  interests  of 
the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  The 
concern  did  not  exhibit  a  press,  but  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  a  display  of  matrix¬ 
making  machinery.  Two  mechanical 
compressors  in  particular  proved  inter¬ 
esting  to  visiting  publishers,  and  the 
start  was  kept  busy  demonstrating  the 
machines.  Col.  Markey  himself  was 
continually  oscillating  between  the  ex¬ 
position  and  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  R.  Hoe  ex¬ 
hibit  and  a  source  of  never-failing  in¬ 
terest  was  a  model  of  the  first  sextuple 
printing  press  ever  constructed.  It  is 
composed  of  16,000  separate  pieces  and 
perfect  in  every  detail.  The  model  was 
kept  running  throughout  the  show, 
printing  miniature  copies  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  It  was  constructed  twen- 
tv-two  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  and  formed 
a  part  of  its  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1892.  The 
model  is  made  of  brass  and  enclosed  in 
a  glass  case.  It  cost  more  than  $10,000 


to  construct.  The  orieinal  sextuple 
press,  of  which  the  model  is  an  exact 
copy,  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its 
construction  to  be  the  greatest  example 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  world. 

Located  in  cosy  quarters  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Palace  was  Howard  E.  Mil¬ 
ler.  of  International  Syndicate  fame. 
The  various  features  marketed  by  the 
International  were  attractively  displayed 
and  the  capacity  of  the  booth  was  taxed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

Of  the  many  displays  at  the  show  none 
attracted  more  visitors  than  that  of  the 
monotype,  which  occupied  spacious  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  south  side  of  the  building. 
The  Lanston  company  exhibited  three 
machines. 


The  Memphis 
News  Scimitar 

Continues  its  wonderful  progress 

CIRCULATION  49,849 

(Average  for  first  15  days  of  April) 

The  advertising  columns  are 
growing  in  proportion. 

The  reason  is  apparent  as  the 
NEWS  SCIMITAR  is  the  popular 
home  Newspaper— has  the  largest 
home  circulation  and  the  greatest 
influence  in  each  home.  Today 
in  Memphis 

“IT’S  THE  NEWS  SCIMITAR” 

INC. 

Managers  Foreign  Advertising 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  Boston 
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NORRIS  PAPER  REPORT. 

{Continued  from  pa^e  111.) 
nal  and  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican — 
are  printing  special  editions  on  a  superior  qual* 
ity  of  paper  for  historical  preservation.  The 
demand  for  such  copies  is  so  small  and  the 
results  so  meager  that  little  encouragement  has 
been  obtained  for  extending  that  effort  by  other 
newspapers. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SPRUCE  PULP. 

The  hunt  for  a  substitute  for  spruce  pulp 
continues  with  unabated  energy.  Several  ven¬ 
tures  that  made  extraordinary  promises  of 
proht  have  been  exploited  during  the  year. 
Newspapers  have  published  amazing  calcula¬ 
tions  of  raw  material  available  for  paper- 
making.  They  have  predicted  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  when  the  .\merican  papermakers  will 
be  free  from  the  exactions  of  Canadian  pulp 
wood  men.  It  is  possible  that  some  substitu¬ 
tion  of  spruce  pulp  may  be  obtained.  For¬ 
tunes  await  the  successful  workers.  .\fter 
three  years  of  patient  research  the  Government 
T.aboratory  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  not  obtained 
from  other  woods  a  satisfactory  article.  It  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  color  which  news¬ 
papers  require.  The  G»)vernment  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  has  also  failed  to  obtain  the 
ohfect  that  is  sought.  Experiments  with  sugar 
Stalks  and  cornstalks  have  been  continued  for 
more  than  twenty  vears.  While  good  pulp 
available  for  manv  kinds  of  naper  has  been 
made,  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  product  has 
not  been  a  commercial  success.  For  instance, 
six  tons  of  cornstalks  are  required  to  make  one 
ton  of  fiber.  Chemical  treatment  is  necessary, 
whereas  one  cord  of  spruce  wood,  weighing 
approximately  two  tons,  will  produce  one  ton 
of  ground  wood  tnerelv  bv  applying  the  wood 
against  the  face  of  a  grindstone.  The  wood  is 
floated  down  streams  at  a  minimum  cost  for 
transportation  and  handling,  and  is  converted 
into  mechanical  pulp  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
labor  and  without  chemicals.  It  is  possible  that 
a  substitute  for  spruce  pulp  may  be  found  in 
some  by-product  of  another  process.  Repre¬ 
sentations  of  success  in  these  efforts  should  be 
regarded  with  caution. 

STANDARPIZATION. 

The  reports  of  widths  of  rolls  furnished  by 
8.0I  daily  newspapers  show  the  following  di¬ 


visions: 

48  inches  and  under .  82 

81  to  (inclusive) .  7 

88  inches  .  48 

88I4  to  881^  (inclusive) .  48 

87  inches  .  248 

87 to  87-'^  (inclusive) .  2.^ 

88  inches  . 

88*^  to  88.1^  (inclusive) .  14 

80  to  80^^  (inclusive) .  311 

70  inche«  .  181 

70i<  to  72^4  (inclusive) .  28 

73  to  7.'>'f  (inclusive) .  41 

78  inches  and  above .  33 


8.M 

The  widths  between  sixty-six  and  sixty-eight 
inches  (inclusive)  are  used  hv  454  newspapers. 
conMituting  more  than  half  of  the  total  report¬ 
ing.  Their  consumption  had  been  seventv-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production,  hut  with  the 
recent  chance  of  the  Kearst  nanefs.  and  the 
Tloston  Post  and  the  Xew  York  Times,  and 
other  considerable  consumers  of  newsprint 
paper  from  the  seven-column  page  to  the  eight- 
cohimn  nage  that  is.  to  the  seventv-three-col- 
umn  w  idth,  the  nrep  mdcrancc  heretofore  main¬ 
tained  hv  the  sires  between  «{tv-«ix  inches  aod 
sixtv-eicht  inches,  inclusive,  is  materially  di¬ 
minished. 

An  effort  v  dl  l>e  made  to  obtain  a  lighter 
weight  standard  than  that  fived  hv  the  naper- 
makers.  viz..  thirt''.twn  ponnds  for  .500  she^'ts. 
measuring  twenty-fonr  hv  thirtv-six  inches.  The 
more  imnortant  pape**  copmanics.  such  as  the 
International  Paper  C'o..  make  a  concession  to 
bpvers  at  times  hv  agreeing  to  furnish  naocr 
below  that  standard,  and  thev  do  furnish  a 
paper  that  runs  through  the  press  without 
breaks  and  prints  well.  In  a  test  of  weight 
and  strength  of  papers  made  several  vears  ago. 
it  was  found  that  paper  weighing  thirty  pounds 
gave  satisfactorv  results,  a  saving  of  over  six 
per  rent,  in  price  on  the  basis  of  sheets  pro¬ 
duced. 

rOVMITTFP  ASKS  RKItFF 

The  papermakers  who  sunnlv  foreign  markets 
find  themselves  under  compulsion  to  sell  their 
products  on  the  ha«is  of  Vngth  of  web.  an  or- 
dinarv  roll  measuring  7.800  vards.  With  such 
a  standard,  the  net  we’cht  of  a  roll  furnished 
an  accurate  and  !*^mcdiate  test  of  relation  to 
weight  standard.  The  matter  of  supplying  svn- 
rhroniring  paper  rolls  for  American  newspapers 
?»s  is  d^ne  for  foreign  consumers  has  been 
frequently  discussed  by  .\merican  papermakers 
bu*  not  ndopted. 

In  vi"w  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  for 
which  the  paper  committee  wa«  created  wiB 
have  ^N^er*  aecompb«hed  upon  the  signing  of 
♦  he  hiM  placin"  newsprint  paper  'ipon  the  fr^'e 
list.  th»*  committee  on  paper  asks  that  it  he 
relieved  of  its  work  and  resr.orsjbitities  at  that 
time,  and  that  th**  board  of  directors  be  an- 
tborired  to  take  such  (u»’ther  step*  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  gather  and  furnish  information  to 
members  relating  to  tbe  paper  market. 

rtfVOES  TV  RFTMT  T  OCAT.  FRirFS. 

Huring  the  past  year  changes  in  retail  local 
Prices  of  daily  newspapers  were  made  as 
follows: 

FFPrCTTOVS. 

Trenton  (\.  .T.)  State  Gazette. 

From  ?  cents  to  1  cent. 
Trenton  (X.  T.)  True  Vmerican, 

From  2  cents  to  1  cent. 
Trenton  (X.  T.)  Times. 

From  2  cents  to  1  cent. 
All  Ka^'sas  City  (Mo.)  papers  to  1  cent. 
Troy  (X.  Y.)  Times. 

From  2  cents  to  1  cent. 

TVCRFASFS. 

Charlotte  (X,  C.)  Obseever, 

From  1  cent  to  2  cents. 


Four  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  papers. 

From  X  cent  to  2  cent& 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader. 

From  1  cent  to  2  cents. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Post. 

From  1  cent  to  2  cents- 
East  Liverpool  (O.)  Tribune, 

From  1  cent  to  2  cents. 

The  Boston  Journal  increased  its  price 
from  one  cent  to  three  cents  for  a  short  in¬ 
terval  and  then  reduced  it  to  one  cent. 


Public  Ledger  to  Sell  for  Two  Cents. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  an¬ 
nounced  in  its  issue  of  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  sold  at  two  cents  per 
copy  on  and  after  May  1.  The  price 
of  tbe  Sunday  Ledger  will  remain  five 
cents  a  copy.  The  change  restores  the 
pri^e  of  the  paper  to  the  same  figure  it 
was  prior  to  August,  IPOl,  which  price 
prevailed  for  a  generation  preceding. 
The  Ledger  was  purchased  recently  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  which  is 
planning  extensive  improvements  in  the 
general  character  and  make-up  of  the 
paper.  The  Public  Ledger  at  the  new 
price,  the  publishers  announce,  will  he 
expanded  in  volume,  in  features,  and  in 
scope,  and  they  hope  to  make  it  typo¬ 
graphically  as  excellent  as  the  best, 
proved  mechanism  can  produce,  on  pa¬ 
per  stock  of  superior,  substantial,  and 
higher  quality.  New  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed. 


HOWARD  E.  MILLER  Established  1899  E.  MAURICE  MILLER 

President-T  reasurer  Secretary-Manager 

The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NO  CONTRACT — We  sell  strictly  on  merit,  our  subscribers 
being  privileged  at  all  times  to  discontinue  on  notice. 


WEEKLY  PAGES 

Comic 

Fashion 

Children’s  Feature  and  Home  Circle 

DAILY  COMICS 

Scoop,  the  Cub  Reporter 
Wellman’s  Foot  of  Fun 

Daily  Laugh 

FOR  YOUR  WOMAN’S  PAGE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Embroidery  Patterns 

Sunday  and  Week-day 

Weather  Reports 

Line  and  Half-tone  Fashions 

Daily  Puzzles 

Barbara  Boyd 

Portraits 

Keeping  Pace  With 
Detroit’s  Growth 


Population  of 

Circulation  of 

Circulation  of 

Detroit 

Detroit  News  ( Da"9 

Detroit  (da> )  News-Tribune 

1905_403,512 

101,846 

56,877 

1909_482,000 

113,950 

64,155 

1910—515,414 

119,184 

67,429 

1911-552,275 

129,983 

81,351 

1912-567,994 

154,979 

98,178 

1913 - 585,033  <Estim..ed> 

144,210  112,147 

The  1U12  week-day  circulation  includes  the  niorniiiK  edition  of  the  Detroit  Xews  which  hccainc  a  sc|iaratc  and  clistinct  inornini; 
mws|ia|>cr  on  January  1,  1913,  under  the  title  “The  Detroit  News  Trihune”  which  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Sunday  issue,  created 
a  -even  day  morning  newspaper. 

Over  70%  of  these  papers’ circulation  is  in  Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  has  a  lead  of  100%,  and  the  News- 
Tribune  (Sunday)  25%  over  any  competitor  In  their  re¬ 
spective  fields. 

The  Detroit  News  and  News-Tribune  were  the  only 
Detroit  papers  to  furnish  the  Postmaster,  also  publish 
sworn  statement  of  ownership,  management  and  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  half  year  ending,  March  31st,  1913. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  morning  News-Tribune  (Week  days)  is  in  excess  of  25,000. 


FOREIGN  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

New  Y ork  Office 
I.  A.  KLEIN,  Manager 
Metropolitan  Tower 


Chicago  OfKce 
JOHN  GLASS,  Manager 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
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WALDORF  EXHIBITORS. 

Intertype,  Mergenthaler,  International 
Service,  World  Syndicate,  Hoe, 
and  Many  Other  Rep¬ 
resented. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  during  convention  week  was  about 
the  same  as  in  former  years.  They 
included  two  of  the  type  composition 
machines,  the  syndicates  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  For  the  first  time  many  of 
the  publishers  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  intertypc  machines  in  operation. 

The  manufacturers  claim  for  the  in¬ 
tertype  that  it  will  set  more  matter 
within  a  given  period  than  any  other 
machine  on  the  market.  This  claim  is,  of 
course,  questioned  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  other  type-composing  machines. 

The  company’s  first  machine  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  office  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  March.  Up  to  date 
only  sixteen  have  been  manufactured. 
It  is  understood  that  the  company  is 
taking  no  orders  for  delivery  until  after 
Sept.  1. 

The  intertype’s  exhibit  was  under  the 
direction  of  j.  A.  Ridder,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company.  He  had  as  as¬ 
sistants  during  the  week  J.  Arch  Mears, 
C.  D.  Montgomery,  W.  D.  Cox,  W.  E. 
Bertram,  J.  O’Sullivan,  W.  Medford, 
James  Crombie,  Charles  Berryman,  B. 
VVyckoff,  O,  Schneider,  W.  Ball. 

MKRUKXTH.M.KR  K.XUiniT. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  ex¬ 
hibited  a  number  of  their  latest  models, 
including  Model  K,  the  new  double 
magazine  machine,  which  sells  at  a 
much  smaller  price  than  the  others.  As 
a  majority  of  the  larger  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  use  the  linotype  in  their  composing 
rooms,  nearly  all  who  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  visited  the  exhibit  in  order 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest 
improvements  made. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
machines  were  shown  were  hung  with 
pictures  showing  the  advantages  of  the 
linotype  over  other  typesetting  models. 
Some  of  them  were  unusually  clever. 

The  Mergenthaler  exhibit  was  in  the 
hands  of  H.  W.  Cozzens,  manager  of 
the  New  York  sales  department,  who 
was  assisted  by  L.  A.  Hornstein,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  publicity  department  of  the 
company ;  Gcqrge  E.  Lincoln,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  agency;  Fred  W.  Bott, 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  agency, 
and  Fred  A.  Slate,  Walter  H.  Savory, 
Charles  P.  Gurnett,  E.  L.  Roberts,  Al- 

The  Seattle  Times 

STILL  MAKING  HISTORY 

During  1912  the  Times  printed  over 
11.0(10,000  agiite  lines  of  total  space,  which 
was  3,284,000  lines  more  than  its  nearest 
competitor.  Gain  over  1911  was  504,000 
lines. 

The  foreign  business  amounted  to 
1,036,000  lines.  Gain  in  foreign  business 
was  238,000  agate  lines  over  1911. 

In  December,  1912,  Times  led  nearest 
competitor — 266,000  lines  of  local  and 
12,600  lines  of  foreign  advertising. 

Circulation  for  December,  J912,  was 
Daily  67,000  and  Sunday  87,()00. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily. 

..Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  deliver* 
home  circulation,  also  the  largest  WHITE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

.  Week  of  Dec.  30,  to  Jan.  5,  1918,  inclu¬ 
sive.  The  States  led  The  Item  by  19,556 
lines  on  Total  Space  for  that  period. 

IRREGULAR,  BUT 

VERY  FREQUENT. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
Claims  month  after  month.” 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  affate 
rule.  The  States  produces  results  always. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


fred  Archer  and  W.  L.  Parks,  of  the 
New  York  sales  department. 

Norman  Dodge,  second  vice-^iresident 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Co.,  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  exhibit  at  various  times 
during  the  week. 

The  operators  who  helped  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  machines  were  A.  W.  Berry, 
Alfred  Washburn  and  David  Snell. 

The  display  of  the  International 
News  Service  was  inspected  by  many 
of  the  visiting  publishers.  The  walls 
and  tables  were  covered  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  cartoon  work  of  Powers, 
Upper,  Tad  and  the  pictures  of  well- 
known  Hearst  artists.  Specimens  of 
fashion  and  feature  pages  were  also 
shown.  Those  in  charge  of  the  exhibit 
were  R.  A.  Farrelly,  F.  F'.  Olofein,  E. 
B.  Hatrick  and  W.  S.  Brons. 

The  World  Syndicate  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  F'.  B.  Knapp,  the  manager  and 
several  assistants,  who  were  kept  busy 
all  the  week  explaining  the  service  and 
pointing  out  its  advantages.  Among  the 
exhibits  were  specimens  of  the  World 
Magazine  in  seven  and  eight  columns, 
daily  series  of  comic  cuts  and  special 
articles  from  the  Evening  World,  in¬ 
cluding  the  well-known  “  'Smatter  Pop” 
pictures.  Specimens  of  the  Sunday 
comic  supplement  in  colors  were  also 
shown. 

One  of  the  most  complete  exhibits  at 
the  convention  was  that  of  the  World 
Color  Printing  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  variety  of  features  as  presented 
by  Manager  R.  S.  Grable  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager  W.  Herbert  Heine,  in 
Room  144,  showed  the  members  that 
an  entire  Sunday  or  daily  paper  could 
be  printed  from  these  features,  leaving 
only  the  actual  daily  news  to  be  set  up. 

WHAT  KEATUKES  INCLUDE. 

The  more  than  thirty  features  in¬ 
cluded  comics,  fashions,  sports,  news 
and  pictures  of  interest  to  women,  fic¬ 
tion,  comic  strips,  and  an  entirely  new 
departure  on  the  Anna  Belle  cloth  dolls, 
for  which  there  is  a  great  demand 
among  the  readers.  The  company  also 
gets  out  a  special  cover  page  for  auto¬ 
mobile  or  "boost”  editions,  the  other 
three  pages  being  left  blank  for  special 
advertisements.  This  cover,  like  all  the 
other  features,  is  sent  printed,  ready 
for  use,  or  in  mat  form. 

Many  publishers,  known  as  members 
of  the  “Hoe  Family,”  visited  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Oscar  Roesen,  chief  sales¬ 
man  of  the  company,  and  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  expert  printing 
press  salesmen  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Roesen  has  just  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  a  trip  around  the  world, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  com¬ 
plete  sales  in  Australia,  where  he  closed 
contracts  aggregating  half  a  million 
dollars.  A  novelty  was  introduced  by 
G.  R.  Creighton,  associated  with  Mr. 
Roesen.  Mr.  Creighton  prepared  a 
miniature  first  page  of  aNiewspaper  on 
a  typewriter,  in  which  was  told  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  Hoe  parlors, 
and  giving  the  names  of  those  who  vis¬ 
ited  headquarters  and  discussed  the 
printing  presses  manufactured  by  the 
company. 

Keen  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
publishers  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  and  the  United 
Newspapers  in  the  white  and  gold 
room  on  the  convention  floor.  Jason 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Globe,  New 
York  City,  and  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  and  president  of  the 
United  Newspapers,  was  in  charge,  as¬ 
sisted  by  William  A.  Thomson,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  and  J.  G.  Lloyd.  This 
organization  presented  its  specialties  in 
book  form,  one  of  which  is  produced 
each  day.  This  novelty  attracted  fa¬ 
vorable  attention. 

Much  actual  business  was  done  by  the 
Syndicate  Publishing  Co.  in  its  diction¬ 
aries,  Bibles  and  encyclopaedias,  exhibit¬ 
ed  close  to  the  convention  hall.  W.  T. 
Adair,  general  manager,  was  in  charge, 
assisted  by  L.  M.  Rankin,  vice-president, 
and  W.  J.  Cobb,  C.  F.  O’Toole  and  W. 
.  T.  Petty,  traveling  representatives. 


The  Circulation  Figures  of 

The  San  Antonio  Light 

are  an  open  book  to  all  advertisers 

No  newspaper  is  playing  fair  with  adver¬ 
tisers  unless  it  furnishes  them  with  complete  and 
accurate  figures  of  circulation. 

The  Light  lias  consistently  offered  its  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons  sworn  statements  of  its  net 
paid  circulation  and  has  moreover  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  expense  to  have  the  figures  as  pre¬ 
sented  verified  by  outside  agencies. 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

1912  Yearly  Average,  Gross. . .  18,852  20,914 

Returned,  etc .  1,390  1,332 

1912  Yearly  Average  Net  Paid.  17,462  19,582 

DISTRIBUTION 

City  Circulation .  69% 

Country  Circulation .  31% 

MARCH  CIRCULATION 

The  total  circulation  of  The  San  Antonio 
Light  during  March,  1913,  was  637,993. 

The  total  daily  average  circulation  of  the 
evening  edition  was  20,177  copies  and  the  Sunday 
edition  was  22,697  copies. 

Omitting  all  spoiled,  left  over,  unsold,  re¬ 
turned,  tiled,  samples,  advertisers  and  exchanges, 
the  total  net  paid  daily  average  of  the  evening 
edition  was  18,649  copies,  and  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  20,542  copies. 

The  Association  of  American  Advertisers  has 
examined  and  certified  to  the  circulation  of  The 
San  Antonio  Light  for  the  nine  months  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

The  circulation  of  The  San  Antonio  Light  for 
the  nine  months  ending  February  28,  1913,  has 
been  certified  to  by  N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  audit  of  the  above  agencies  is  regarded 
as  authoritative  and  final  by  the  advertisers  of 
America  and  Europe. 

DOUBLE  THE  LOCAL  CIRCULATION  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SAN  ANTONIO  PAPER 

The  figures  on  this  page  represent: 

The  largest  circulation  in  Southwest  Texas  of 
any  newspaper. 

Double  the  circulation  in  San  Antonio  of  any 
other  newspaper. 

Thousands  of  dollars  to  the  advertiser  who 
will  avail  himself  of  them. 

That  San  Antonio  merchants  have  realized 
these  facts  is  evidenced  by  a  gain  in  advertising 
of  781,766  agate  lines  of  advertising,  made  by  The 
Light  during  the  nine  months  ending  December 
31st,  1912,  over  the  same  months  of  1911. 

You  can  follow  the  example  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  merchants  with  profit. 

Managers  Foreign  Advertising 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  Boston 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


Average  Circulation  of  Week-Day  Editions  of 
The  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  Now 
Exceeds  275,000  Net-Paid  Copies 


tibax 


Has  more  Quality  Readers  Than 
Any  Other  New  Y ork  Newspaper 

And  Here  Are  Some  Of  The 
Quality  Features  Which 


Frederick  Opper 


Greatest  Quantity  of  Quality  Circulation 

Sunday  Circulation  Exceeds  750,000  Net 
Paid  Copies  Per  Issue 


Have  Won 

For 

It 

Supremacy: 

ART 

By 

Chas.  H.  Caffin 

MUSIC 

By 

Chas.  Henry  Meltzer 

DRAMA 

By 

.Man  Dale 

SOCIETY 

By 

Cholly  Knickerbocker 

BUSINESS 

and 

FINANCE 

{ 

By 

( 

B.  C.  Forbes 

W.  R.  Lawson,  of  London 

Broadan  Wall 

Joseph  R.  Pritchard 

Edward  Low  Ranlett 

BASEBALL, 

YACHTING, 

AUTOMOBILING 

1 

Damon  Runyon 
.Mien  Sangree 

Duncan  Curry 

W.  J.  Macbeth 

EDITORIALS 

and 

SPECIAL 

ARTICLES 

By 

John  Temple  Graves 

Elbert  Hubbard 

James  J.  Montague 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gregory 

Winifred  Black 

Edwin  Markham 

X’irginia  Terhune  \’andewater 

FOREIGN 

NEWS 

By 

W.  Orton  Tewson 

Chester  Overton 

Marquis  de  Castellane 

Paul  Pierre  Rignaux 

C.  de  Vidal-Hundt 

Fritz  Jacobsohn 

J.  M.  E.  d’Aquin 

George  M.  Bruce 

HUMOR 

By 

Bud  Fisher 

George  M’Manus 

T.  E.  Powers 

PRESS  CONVENTIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  102.) 

be  up  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
FRID.W  MORXIXG. 

Tile  members  of  the  X.  X.  P.  were 
a  little  bit  slow  in  getting  together  on 
b'riday  morning.  Those  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  banquet  the  night  before 
were  in  no  hurry  to  get  out  of  bed 
early  enough  to  begin  work  at  10 
o’clock. 

The  third  round  and  wind  up  of  the 
X.  P.  .\.  convention  brought  to¬ 
gether  about  half  of  the  number  of 
delegates  that  attended  Thursday’s 
meeting. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
various  topics,  papers  occupying  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  program.  John 
Xorris,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Papers,  told  of  having  interviewed 
many  publishers  on  the  question  of 
changing  from  a  seven-column  page  to 
eight  columns.  He  said  that  opinion  was 
divided,  but  that  most  publishers  are 
gradually  adopting  the  latter  size  of 
page. 

Hilton  U.  Brown  told  the  members 
about  experiments  being  made  in  the 
Indianapolis  Xews  office  with  dry  mats. 
He  .said  that,  while  these  experiments 
had  not  been  very  extensive,  the  re¬ 
sults  thus  far  obtained  have  proved  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory.  For  a  long  time 
publishers  have  wondered  what  could  be 
done  with  used  mats,  and  Mr.  Brown 
and  several  others  said  that  the  problem 
had  been  solved  in  manv  parts  of  the 
country,  as  many  persons  are  buying  the 
old  mats  and  lining  henhouses  with 
them. 

Manager  Palmer  said  that  many  local 
claims  are  being  settled  and  that  collec¬ 
tions  generally  are  being  made  easily. 

Representatives  from  Chattanooga  had 
^avorable  comment  to  make  on  the 
progress  of  moving-picture  advertising 
from  free  publicity  given  to  the  film 
companies  in  that  city. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  sending 
copies  of  Sunday  papers  to  want  adver¬ 
tisers,  when  their  advertisements  are 
placed  through  an  advertising  agent,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  papers  are  sent  for  checking 
only  to  the  agent.  This  was  considered 
sufficient  for  checking  purposes. 

Xo  action  was  taken  on  the  premium 
situation,  a  practice  which  has  been 


condemned  by  many  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers.  What  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time  was  related  by  J.  E.  Atkinson, 
president  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star; 

G.  Carter,  vice-president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  proprietor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  following  directors  were  named, 
to  serve  one  year:  Harry  Chandler, 
Los  .Angeles  Times ;  Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Jr..  Boston  Globe;  J.  F.  MacKay,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe;  Hopewell  L.  Rogers,  Chi¬ 
cago  Xews. 

FRIDAY  AFTERXOOX. 

.At  the  morning  session  no  definite 
action  was  taken  on  the  Bureau  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising,  comprising  the  United  Xews- 
papers,  the  Daily  Xewspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Xational  .Association  of 
Xewspapers,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  .A.  X.  P.  .A.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  convention  to  report  to 
the  directors  of  the  association,  after  re¬ 
viewing  the  plans  of  the  new  bureau, 
announced  that  it  would  present  the 
proposition  at  the  afternoon  session.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the 
morning  gathering  that  the  bureau 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  .A.  N. 
P.  ,A.  as  a  branch,  but  that  the  associ¬ 
ation  would  not  finance  the  proposition. 

-At  the  afternoon  session  the  officers 
who  headed  the  association  as  it  was 
organized  under  the  State  corporation 
business  law  were  named  to  fill  the 
same  positions  with  the  reorganization 
under  the  membership  law,  which  places 
the  association  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  .Associated  Press. 


The 

Jackson  Patriot 

is  supreme  in  its  field.  It  is 
undoubtedly  Michigan’s  best 
buy. 

A  harvest  of  returns  await 
the  aggressive  campaigner. 


PAYNE  &  YOUNG 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


®artfnrii  StmeH 

’  HARTl'ORD,  COXX. 

“21,852 


Sold  an 
Averane 


Copies 
Per  Day 


During  the  first  three  months  of  1913— 

A  gain  of  1176  over  1912 

The  net  circulation  for  the  same  i>erio<i 
was  23,(191.  ('oniplete  details  of  distribii- 
lion  will  he  furnished  upon  application — 
.\lfo  any  desired  information  regarding  the 
prosperous  field  which  The  Times  covers  so 
completely. 

KKI.I.Y  SMITH  t'O.,  Kepreseiitaii'es 
220  l-ifth  Ave.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  NEWS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  for  Year,  1912 

99,565 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Prop’r 
KELLY -SMITH  CO..  Foreign  Representatives 


Chicago 

Pcopies  Gas  BMg. 


New  York  City 
220  Fifth  Avenue 


S.  Blake  Willsden 

MANUFACTURERS’  AND  PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVE 

UP-TO-DATE 

Circulation  F eatures 


NEW  LOCATION 

1606  THE  HEYWORTH  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
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TALKS  ON  MANY  TOPICS.  or  clearing-house  certificates,  but  very  satisfactory.  We  have  sold  more  Scranton  Paper  Raise*  It*  Price. 

ISlS'hr  hav'J  b.m"o”n  Se  IX  '’’''a'  I''’'  Scranton  Tribune-Republican  ha. 

good  business  year.  1  rade  in  all  lines  patriot  we  hLe  oaid  our  emoloves  in  during  any  similar  period  followed  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia 

■eems  to  be  e.xcellent,  and  we  are  even  Lid  exceot  in  a  f ew  insmnceT  This  1  Public  Ledger  in  increasing  its  price 

now  feeling  the  effects  of  it  in  the  Her-  ^  t-xcept  n  a  tew  instances,  this,  1  ot  greater  development  than  almost  any  to  two  cents  oer  coov  In  annonncinv 

a;  ^  suppose,  will  make  some  people  smile,  other  section  of  the  country  From  the  .u-  •  .u  ^ i  announcing 

aid  office.  esneciallv  -imonp  those  who  know  thTt  io„,L  O’ ...u  i  .  .  .u  u  increase  the  1  nbune-Repuhlican 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  jr— This  weather  the  PatLt  esooused  the  cause  of  free  south  and  west  to  the  bor-  gays  that  the  paper  could  not  be  sold  for 

makes  me  feel  like  getting  out  my  rod  siPer  in  the  fiLl  Brvan  camoaien  Dur  of  .Arkansas  there  ure  so  many  op-  jesj,  except  at  a  material  loss  on  each 

and  going  fishing.  1  have  the  spring  LLthruast  ^eL  w^rLeToL^  ‘“'i  ^  copy.  "Consider  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
fever  in  my  blood,  and  on  May  (i  1  leave  advertising  rates  W  e  lost  only  iour  Ih  -m  ^  statistician  to  dassify  vestment,”  says  the  anouiicenient.  "and 

for  Nova  Scotia,  where  1  e.xpect  to  L  m^erf-  Ld^  1  exuec^t  wUl  l  d  h’  talent  required  in  its  production,  the  one 

catch  a  few  salmon  in  the  .Medway.  It  after  •  •  ■  -  ’  •  abundant  rainfall  for  .1,..  .u,.  . . . 


have  rich  soil  and  abundant  rainfall  for 


caicii  a  ie.v  sa....o..  ..  u.e  .uemvay.  i  after  awhile  come  back  to  us.  Our  busi-  the  production  of  cotton  corn  and  all  "ewspaper  is  t.>day  tne  cheapest 

IS  a  matter  ot  record  that  the  first  sal-  ^,,3  ^as  been  larger  every  month  thus  mL-r  ^cultural  sS":  we  have  wa 

nion  ot  the  season  are  caught  111  this  ,ar  than  a  year  ago.  °er  povver  raUroL  fadlLeraL  ev  *'’■  Publishers  in  raising  the 

river.  1  he  first  one  landed  this  season  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.,  business  man-  L^eHLSTs  LcSLy  to  give  sup-  ‘’"'"I 

was  caught  in  January.  1  had  a  sa hiion  ^  Ca/>.7a/^lowa  is  port  to  a  laLe  K  Tf  PeoSL  'I^he  P^»'-o"S- there  is 

roiii  the  Medvyay  on  my  table  early  in  prosperous  because  it  is  an  agri-  sLtheLtern  sectbn  of  the  United  that  would  seriously 

I-ebruarjy  -Nothing  does  me  so  much  ^  manuiacturing  Sute.  Smtes  is  into  its  Lin  the  sale  of  its  product  for 

good  as  to  drop  business  at  thy^s  tune  of  ^  e  have  no  tears  about  the  outcome  of  1,S  fts  pLLess  dTring  the  Past Tii  than  cost  price. 

year  and  steal  away  to  Nova  bcotia  for  .  jir  h.>.-aii<p  whntpvor  Innnens  we  u  PJ^ogrcss  uunng  ine  past  leii  - 

•1  weetr’e  Rntninn  fishing  tuc  taritt  because  wnatever  Happens  we  vears  has  been  phenomencl.  Railway  and  •„  ..  „  d  j 

Vktr  H  Hanson  publisher  of  the  enough  gram  and  other  food-  intcrurban  electric  construction  was  *'y”‘=**burg  New*paper*  Burned  Out. 

Binninaham  (-Ha  )  Neivs Uur  citv  is  ftuffs  to  keep  us  going.  Ihe  Capital  never  heavier  and  the  earnings  larger  ^he  Lynchburg  (\ a.)  News  building, 

tstrmtngnam  t-,  jvc.cj  uur  city  is  eninverl  a  nrnsnemns  season  VVe  .1 —  - - -  home  Ot  the  News,  a  morning  daily,  and 

also  of  the  -\dvance,  its  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  which  start- 


oirmiuyuum  v-- u.^  cuy  is  j  enjoyed  a  prosperous  season.  We  than  at  present 

enjoying  a  heal  hy  business  boom  ihe  a  steady  gain  in  advertising  _ 

building  pen  its  ^  right  along.  We  have  made  no  changes  Calearv  Alberlan  Plant  Burn* 

showed  an  increase  of  380  per  cent,  over  the  mechanical  department  The  onlv  Alberlan  flant  Burn*, 

the  number  issued  the  same  month  last  "w  tlfing  1  have  to  report  is  that  we  destroyed  the  building  occu- 

year.  Rigdit  opposite  the  News  office  a  now  gLLg  out  a  sporting  extra,  '?>;  ‘be  Calgary  (Alta.)  .Mbertan 

2o-story  building  is  being  erected,  the  j^anks  to  the  new  sportiL  service  oi  nevyspaper  plant  on  the 

tallest  anywhere  in  the  S^uth.  Iwo  ho-  ^  p  o  morning  ot  April  18.  Ihe  loss  is  es- 

tels  are  m  process  of  construction,  one  j  treasurer  at  $300,000. 

o  tvvelve  and  the  other  h  teen  stories.  business  manager  of  the  Trenton  - 

Ihe  Nevvs  vvas  uadly  crippled  by  a  hre  ^  BARNHART 

in  the  rear  of  our  mi  ding  a  s  lort  time  optimistic  members  present.  He  ^fppl  HninnfBlinff  RnOin  FlimitlirP 

ago.  but  we  are  novv  in  pretty  good  carrying  more  for-  ^>861  UOmpOSing  11000]  rUrnilUIO 

snap  Ihe  volume  ot  advertising  car-  ^  advertisiiii;  than  ever  before,  and  is  built  like  a  modem  steel  building,  rigid, 
ried  indicates  that  we  are  getting  our  ,  .  °  mntr-icts  have  been  durable, fireproof. sanitary-the ultimate 

shire  of  the  business  both  local  and  ‘  •  ‘-fntracts  nave  been  answertothequestion:  Howmayacom- 

snart  01  ine  im.  ness,  umu  ‘  *-“*  signed  this  spring  than  during  any  sim-  posing  room  be  fitted  up  to  turn  out  the 

foreign.  1  believe  that  11H3  is  going  to  j,"j.  p^.^iod.  most  work  for  a  given  expense  7 

be  an  unusually  prosperous  one,  unless  Trenton  is  remark-  We  have  an  interesting  folder  describing 

President  Wilson  does  someth  ng  to  ..lo,.  -  ...;,i  vi,  •vK.cdt..  .1,0  the  most  modern  composing  room  m  the 

j.  cil)l\  gOiKi,  i>ciul  Air.  Alooil.  despite  the  country — that  of  the  TiVws  Alitor  of  Los 

prc\  Liii  u.  ^  I  r  /  *•  ,1  present  situation  of  the  tarut,  and  Angeles— which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 

I  L.  H^gan,  fubhsher  of  the  Vreiiton.  as  a  manufacturing  center,  is  yom  Writeforit. 

.  "’'Hf-lL.  --ateriaHy  affected  by  some  of  the  pro-  RARMUART  RRR!?.  SPINHI  FR 


Calgary  Alberlan  Plant  Burn*. 


V  c  1  .  J  .1  u  ij-  cd  in  the  press  room  last  Monday,  with 

A  fire  destroyed  the  budding  occu-  ^  ,^,3  of  $80,000.  The  building  s  in- 
pied  by  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan  3^^^^  ^7,^00, 3 

and  with  it  the  newspaper  plant  on  the  _ 


share  of  the  biisiuess,  both  local  and 
foreign.  1  believe  that  1013  is  going  to 
be  an  unusually  prosperous  one,  unless 


II  .  L.  .^Iingan,  fublislni  of  llu  I'ri.nton,  as  a  manufacturing  center,  is 
Hutch, n.uw  {kan.,  \e:es-  1  hmgs  are  ,„^,„iaii  affected  bv  some  of  the  pro- 
looking  bright  m  Kansas.  .  he  vv heat  ^  changes.  Ouf  city  is  not  l.kely 

crop  IS  showing  uj.  line,  and  the  iiulica-  „^any  anticipated,  e.x- 


tions  are  that  the  yield  will  l.e  Imavj^  poUery  Uade;  ami  UiaV  not 

In  my  part  ot  the  State  d'e  <mt  ook  or  j  reductions 


the  year  is  exceedingly  bright.  .Mthoiigh 
Hutchinson  has  a  population  of  only 


are  from  sixty  and  tifty-five  to  forty 
and  thirtv-five.  Our  rubber  and  iron 


is  built  like  a  modem  steel  building,  rigid, 
durable,  fireproof,  sanitary— the  ultimate 
answer  to  the  que.ction:  How  may  a  com¬ 
posing  room  be  fitted  up  to  turn  out  the 
most  work  for  a  given  expense  7 
We  have  an  interesting  folder  describing 
the  most  modern  composing  room  in  the 
country— that  of  the  Times  Mirror  ol  Los 
Angeles— which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you.  Writeforit. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER 

St.  Louis  168  -  170-  172  New  York 

W-  Monroe  St., 

Washington  /\  u  1  p  *  p  n  Seattle 

St.  Paul  C  M  I  L  A  b  O  Dallas 

Creators  of  BARNHART  Type  Faces 


Metal  Economy 

WILDES’  REFINED  METALS 

PLUS 

OXODIO 

THE  METAL  FLUX  AND  PRESERVATIVE 


14  Dover  Street,  New  York  ’ 


18,00.  the  News  has  a  circulation  of  i„,iu3jrie;  are  unaffected.  How  pros- 
oyer  O.OOO  copies.  One-third  .>s  d.str.b- 
uted  m  the  city,  and  the  emainder  gop 

to  the  cities  and  towns  located  vvithm  j  fourteen  dollars 

a  hundred  miles  of  Hiitchinson.  We 
claim  for  the  .News  that  it  carries  a 

larger  volume  of  adv  ertising  for  he  That  these  Excellent  figures  will 

size  of  the  city  in  vvhic  it  is  published  ^ 

than  any  other  city  m  the  world 
brank  I\  HaeLennm,,  ed^^^^^^^ 

lyicr  of  le  pa  c  ,  .  Evening  Times,  who  accompanied  Mr. 

Our  new  building,  now  nearly  complet-  helped  to  make  that 

r'’!"!'"'  r  t '  n.n^r  P^P'^r  one  of  the  biggest  dailies  in  New 
$.2  0(J0,  IS  one  of  the  finest  ‘  cwspaper  ^  the  circulation  has  in- 

buildmgs  in  the  Middle  Wes.  When  -J 

we  get  everything  straightened  out  and  -  „et  circulation  up  to 

fixed  up  we  will  have  a  newspaper  p  ant 
that  will  compare  with  the  best  Busy- 

ness  IS  good  m  our  section  of  he  State  apLedate  what  the 

I  can  see  no  reason  yvliy  we  should  not  -j..  *  „ 

have  one  of  the  best  years  m  the  his- 

i  (  c»  I  tracting  attention  from  remote  points. 

B.  IFnrrci,  cdi/or  5  .  Loii.^  i  ,  P 

-W  hen  we  took  hold  of  the  Star  eight 

months  ago  it  Jjul  been  losing  money  ,  f^ro^-ietor  of  the  To- 

for  SIX  years.  I  o-day  the  paper  d  ovys  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  Ld  eight 

a  substan  ial  monthly  profit.  In  rehab-  in.blications, 'said : 

ilitating  the  paper  we  retained  only  1 1  e  conditions  in  our  part  of 

physical  plant.  \..t  a  vest  ge  o  ti  e  old 

paper  is  left.  Everything  printed  m  the  been ;  indeed,  better.  I  believe,  than 

Sunday  edition  is  homen  ade  no  syndi- 

the  daily  edition  we  employ  t  ’c  Hearst  . 

comics  and  news  service,  and  are  pro-  ^  /^od.  Foreign  Lvertising  in 

duemg  a  paper  that  the  people  of  St  Capital  is  stationarv,  but  during  the 
Louis  want  judpng  from  the  fact  that  y  advertising 

our  circulation  has  more  ban  doubled  .-.icreased  1.5  per  cent.,  which  is  the 

liest  indication  of  the  W  estern  situa- 

.l/ff"/lF.  irffXiAvr.  publisher  of  the  ;bLtar?ff 
Jackson  (Mich.)  /’a/riot-Thirteen  bun- 
(Ired  houses  were  erected  in  Jackson 

(luring  the  past  year.  This  jicrhaps  in-  Capper  created  a  sensation  la.'t 

(licates  as  well  as'  any  one  tiling  the  con-  p'*  “e  accepted  tlie  nomination 

dition  of  business  in  our  city.  W’e  are  'P*"  Governor  of  Kansas  on  the  Repiili- 
all  ojitimists.  Because  of  the  diversified  bean  ticket  and  was  defeated  by  (inly 
character  of  our  industries  we  are  al-  t\\ entv -nine  votes  out  of  half  a  million, 
ways  "doing  well.”  Once  our  chief  in-  jmd  thpe  not  lieen  a  split  in  his  party 
dustry  was  the  manufacture  of  corsets,  be  would  have  won  out.  his  friends  say. 
but  now  we  make  underwear,  skirts,  ‘.*e  the  popular  choice  for  nomina- 
agricultural  implements,  automobiles,  bon  at  tlie  next  election. 

Pullman  car  springs,  automobile  acces-  Walter  D.  I^amar,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
series  and  cement-making  machinery,  president  of  the  Swift  Specific  Co. — 
In  times  of  panic  we  have  issued  no  Business  conditions  in  the  South  are 


It’s  All  in  the  Know  How 


HE  KNOWS  HIS  GAME 

Sulistantially  all  of  the  transfers  of  bonds,  stocks  and 
other  listed  securities  are  conducted  throujtfh  the  niediutn 
of  a  broker. 

HE  KNOWS  THE  ROPES 

Mo.st  realty  transactions  are  conducted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  broker. 

The  wise  newspaper  or  magazine  owner  and  the 
prosi)ective  purchaser  have  come  to  regard  the  services 
of  the  broker  whose  activities  are  confined  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  operation  as  practically  indispensable. 

WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN  OUR  WORK 

The  long  list  of  transfers  of  publishing  properties 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  firm  indicates 
the  favor  in  which  high  class,  efficient  and  confidential 
service,  such  as  we  render,  are  held  hy  owners  and  buyers. 

We  do  effective  work  along  the  line  of  consolidation 
in  overcrowded  fields,  and  have  our  own  methods  of 
financing  in  such  transactions. 

HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Broker*  in  New*paper  and  Magazine  Propertie*, 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


COLONEL  NELSON  EXONERATED, 


Commiksioner  Upholds  Right  of 

Newspapers  to  Criticise  Decisions. 

William  R.  Nelson,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  has 
been  found  not  guilty  of  malice  in  the 
publishing  of  the  article  for  which  he 
was  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  and  sentenced  to  a  day  in  jail  last 
February  by  Circuit  Judge  ^I.  .C.  Guth¬ 
rie  at  Jefferson,  Mo. 

Commissioner  Charles  A.  Crow,  of 
Kansas  City,  reported  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Jefferson  City  that  the  article 
itself  was  "substantially  true”  and  that 
"unless  in  the  court’s  opinion  that  arti¬ 
cle  in  itself  was  contemptuous,”  the  pe¬ 
titioner  should  be  discharged. 

riie  article  in  question  stated  that 
Judge  Guthrie  had  refused  to  dismiss 
the  divorce  suit  of  Minnie  L.  against 
Claude  1'.  Clevinger  until  attorney's  fees 
were  paid,  and  that  the  refusal  came 
after  the  Clevingers  had  l>een  reconciled 
and  had  asked  the  dismissal  of  the  case. 

"Your  commissioner  finds,”  says  the 
report,  "that  the  article  was  as  nearly 
a  correct  re|)ort  of  court  proceedings  as 
could  be  e.xpected  from  a  layman. 

■  1  here  was  cause  for  •'omment  on  the 
order  in  the  Clevinger  case.  Your  com¬ 
missioner  finds  from  all  the  evidence 
that  the  petitioner  was  merely  exercis¬ 
ing  his  right  to  report  and  discuss  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  statements  are  inac¬ 
curate  and  that  mistakes  appear  in  the 
;*rticle  would  not  ren<ler  him  guilty  of 
contemiit.” 

Tiie  Supreme  Court  set  May  1  for 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Nelson  s  case  bv  the 
court  oi  bauc.  I  he  case  was  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Mr.  Nelson  on 
appeal  iroin  Judge  Guthrie’s  decision. 


Second  Fire  in  Erie  Herald  Plant. 

Just  as  the  forms  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  F'rie  (Pa.)  Herald  were  be¬ 
ing  locked  up  at  3  o’clock  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  someone  on  the  street  cried ; 
"l  ire!”  and  H.  C.  Field,  the  managing 
editor,  sent  out  two  reporters  to  cover 
the  blaze.  .-V  minute  later  he  threw 
open  the  door  leading  to  the  third  floor 
and  a  sheet  of  flame  burst  out.  The  en¬ 
tire  upper  portion  of  the  building  was 
afire,  and  the  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  thrown  into  this  section  soaked 
its  way  through  the  other  floors  and 
damaged  the  machinery  to  the  extent  of 
$J5.n(Kf  riiis  is  the  second  fire  in  the 
Herald  plant  within  the  last  two 
months. 


Advertisers  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

and 

LOUISVILLE  TIMES. 

They  are  progressive;  splendidly  edited: 
popular  newspapers,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
advertising  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
Courier-Journal  is  published  every  morning, 
daily  and  Sunday,  and  its  circulation  among 

I  “those  who  can  afford  to  and  do  buy  ad¬ 
vertised  goods”  is  stronger  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  a  paper 
with  character  and  personality  and  on  its 
reputation  for  being  a  one-price  paper  with 
exclusive  territorv  and  honest  circulation 
it  rises  to  a  standard  worthy  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  discriminating  advertisers. 

The  Louisville  Times,  published  in  the 
I  afternoon,  is  a  veritable  shop-window  for 
thousands  of  people  of  all  classes.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  type  of  the  popular  news¬ 
paper,  entering  the  homes  of  the  laborer 
and  the  capitalist,  equally  interesting  and 
appreciated  by  both.  The  shrewd  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  wishes  to  cover  the  great  terri¬ 
tory  of  Southern  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  needs  no  other  newspaper  if  he 
uses  the  Sunday  Courier-Journal,  the  daily 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times, 
for  the  combined  use  of  these  great  jour¬ 
nals,  different  in  character,  yet  each  su¬ 
preme  in  its  held,  places  his  appeal  before 
practically  the  entire  buying  element  of 
this  great  community. 

The  circulation  and  business  of  the  two 
papers  have  grown  steadily  and  this  year  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  a  larger  plant.  A 
four-story  building  has  just  been  completed 
and  here  the  two  leading  publications  of  the 
South  are  published  dailv  in  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Representatives. 

New  York  St.  Louis  Chicago 


Pennsylvania  Dailies  Organize. 

The  Pennsylvania  .Associated  Dailies, 
representing  212  newspapers  of  that 
State,  were  organized  on  .April  1(5.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  Presi¬ 
dent,  E.  J.  Stackpole.  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph;  tirst  vice-president,  John  L. 
Stewart,  Washington  Observer  and  Re¬ 
porter  and  Heaver  Times ;  second  vice- 
president,  Ernst  L.  Smith,  Wilkes- 
Harre  Times  Leader;  Secretary.  Walter 
F'osnot,  Lewistown  Gazette;  treasurer, 
W.  L.  Binder,  Pottstown  News;  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  R.  P.  Habgood.  Brad¬ 
ford  Star;  James  H.  Craig,  .Altoona 
Gazette;  W.  M.  Long,  Chester  Times; 
W.  L.  laylor,  York  Dispatch;  I'red  L. 
Rentz.  New  Castle  News;  -A.  R.  Gor¬ 
don.  Waynesboro  Gazette;  .A.  S.  .An¬ 
drews,  Easton  F'ree  Press;  J.  H.  Zerby, 
Pottsville  Republican,  and  C.  L.  Gauls, 
Williamsport  Sun. 


N.  Y.  American  Fire  Damage  $40,000. 

-An  examination  of  the  Rhinelander 
building,  William  and  Duane  streets,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  early  morning  fire  in  the 
.American  and  Journal  plant,  showed  it 
had  caused  damage  estimated  at  $40,000. 
The  mailing  room  of  the  two  papers  was 
destroyed,  but  the  presses  and  other  me- 
canical  equipment  were  not  damaged. 


The  Doland  (S.  D.)  Times-Record  is 
putting  up  a  new  building  for  its  en¬ 
larged  plant. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EDITORIALS, 

Sane,  vigorous  and  timely,  furnished.  Also 
articles  on  special  topics.  Address  RELI¬ 
ABLE,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


WE  INVITE 


Mr.  Foullc  Sells  Richmond  Item. 

The  Richmond  (Ind.)  Item,  owned  by 
William  Dudley  Foulk,  has  been  sold  to 
F.  S.  Dodd,  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  at  a  price 
approximating  $.’)<»,<Ki0.  The  sale  was 
made  through  H.  I'.  Hcnrichs.  oi  Litch¬ 
field,  HI.,  the  well-known  newspaper 
broker.  It  is  understood  that  E.  F'. 
Warfel,  who  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  paper  for  some  time,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity. 


.After  an  occupancy  of  more  than 
sixty  years  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  See- 
bote,  a  German  newspaper,  will  leave 
its  quarters  on  Mason  street  and  occupy 
a  new  home  at  .T)  Martin  street. 


correspondence  by  anyone  interested 
in  becoming  part  owner  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  of  11,500  circu¬ 
lation  in  Eastern  city  of  over 
100,000  population.  Good  chance  for 
an  editor  with  some  money  to  in¬ 
vest.  Principal  owner  personally 
manages  the  business  and  needs  ad¬ 
ditional  capital.  Write  at  once. 
“BOX  D-lOlf,”  care  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 


A  small  trade  paper,  which  can  be  handled 
easily  by  one  man  and  will  produce  an  income 
of  $3,000,  can  be  bought  for  $7,OoO.  H.ARRIS- 
DIBBLE  COMPANY,  71  West  23d  Street, 
New  York. 
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s 


leading  evening  daily  of  city  of  20,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Modern  and  complete  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  20-page  press  and  3  linotypes.  Annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  receipts  over  $55,000,  with  profit  of 
over  $6,000.  $20,000  cash  necessary.  Individ¬ 

uals  qualified  to  handle  departments  may  buy 
interests.  Proposition  G.  C. 


Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mdi  erlisements  under  this  classification  will  cost 
Ic.  per  lyord;  Display,  lac.  per  Agate  Line. 


.M.\N.\(;i.NG  EDITOR  of  small  city  daily 
wants  place  writing  editorials  or  special  assign¬ 
ments  in  larger  field.  Strong  copy.  Ten 
years’  ex|)erience;  28  years  old.  B.  PRESS, 
I'lint,  Mich. 


FIRST-CLASS  SPORTING  WRITER 

WA.N  TEi),  a  position  as  sporting  writer  by 
one  thoroughlv  versed  in  professional  and  col¬ 
lege  sports.  Specialty,  major  and  minor  league 
baseball.  Samples  of  work  furnisbed  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Best  of  references  given.  AI.K.X.  de 
f'KG.VRTE.  care  of  L.  Henchliffe,  220  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


E.XPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  man  wants 
situation  as  editor,  editorial  writer  or  telegraph 
editor.  Now  night  editor  morning  paper. 
\V.  E.  AD.-MR,  Box  313,  Pueblo,  Colo. 


CIRCULATION  MAN. 

I  have  had  an  all  around  circulation  training 
in  charge  of  country  and  city  departtnenis,  ai 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager,  and  in  charge 
of  suburban,  and  1  have  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circulation  systems,  office  controlled, 
farmed  out,  etc.,  and  can  produce  satisfactory 
increases  in  circulation  at  small  cost,  either  as 
assistant  to  some  good  man,  or  in  charge  oi 
the  circulation  of  daily  newspaper.  Address 
■‘SYSTEM,’’  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

.Man  with  large  general  experience,  who 
knows  every  department  of  newspaper  work, 
and  has  produced  splendid  results,  capable  of 
handling  a  large  property,  seeks  new  connec¬ 
tion;  now  employed.  Address  BOX  29,  care 
The  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— NEWSPAPER  IDEAS. 

Syndicate  supplying  editorial  material  to  im¬ 
portant  daily  newspapers  in  many  American 
cities  will  pay  from  $10  to  $50  apiece,  accord¬ 
ing  to  value,  for  practical,  new,  fresh  ideas  for 
stunning  features,  national  crusaues,  catchy, 
splashy  stunts,  good  in  any  city,  attractive  hu 
man  interest  features,  national  or  local;  nes 
ideas  for  sport,  woman  and  humor  departmenta 
Explain  your  suggestion  in  full.  Your  idet 
will  be  promptly  judged,  and  if  accepted,  pay¬ 
ment  forwarded  immediately.  Addresa  “W. 
W.,”  care  The  Editoe  and  PuiLisHta.  New 
York  City. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Reports  for  evening  papers,  advance  newt  mail 
service,  special  and  Chicago  news,  stereotype 
plates.  60c.  per  page.  YARD’S  NEWS  BU¬ 
REAU.  167  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ilk 

LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

All  models,  bought  and  told.  Complete  line  ot 
Printers’  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  for 
immediate  shipment. 

ftiCH  &  McLEAN. 

61  aif  St.  New  Ysfk. 

SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 

for  Newspapers.  TIIE  WINTHROP  SYNDI¬ 
CATE,  Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago. 


THREE  SYNDICATE  FEATURES 
THAT  WILL  INCREASE  YOUR 
CIRCULATION.— $3  per  Calendar 
Month  for  Entire  List. 

(1)  “Sermon-Sonnets.”  Uplifting,  practical. 
One  sonnet  per  week.  (2)  “iligby  Dodd’s 
Pertinent  Answer.”  Formerly  published  in 
S.-XTIRE,  recently  suspended.  Over  600  words 
per  week.  (3)  “Little  Jimmy’s  Essays.”  Full 
of  wholesome  humor.  About  300  words  per 
week.  All  three  features  for  $3  per  calendar 
month  to  newspapers  in  different  sections. 
Free  space  in  the  classified  columns  of  THE 
HAWKINS  SYNDICATE  BUREAU  given  to 
every  patron  every  month.  Samples  sent  with¬ 
out  charge. 

FREDERICK  B.  HAWKINS, 

Westwood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  S.XLE  at  a  bargain.  Cox  Duplex  Print¬ 
ing  Press,  good  as  new,  with  motor,  24  chases 
and  roller  rack.  Address  “D.  1009,”  care  Thi 
Editoe  and  Publishee. 
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form  big  ad  bureau. 

New  Organization  Includes  Three 

Principal  Advertising  Promotion 

Associations  and  Will  Work 
for  Interest  of  All  Papers. 

H\  far  the  most  important  movement 
ever  inaugurated  to  direct  advertisinjt 
into  the  columns  of  newspapers  was 
laiinclied  yesterday  when  Itlie  lUtreau  of 
Advertisini?,  an  adjunct  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  I’ulilishers’  Association, 
was  estahlished  on  a  workiiifj  basis. 

Tlie  establishment  of  this  Bureau  was 
effected  through  the  coml)ination  of 
three  separate  organizations  which  have 
been  working  toward  the  same  end.  This 
coniltination  is  expected  to  prove  of  tre¬ 
mendous  benefit  to  both  advertisers  and 
newspapers,  as  tlie  scope  of  the  Bureau 
will  extent  throughout  the  United  States 
and  benefit  all  classes  of  newspapers  and 
advertisers.  It  will  have  a  substantial 
basiis,  $iitl,0(Kf  having  been  subscribed 
already  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  Bureau  represents  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  three  organizations,  the  National 
Newspapers,  ithe  Daily  Newspaper  Club 
and  the  United  Newspapers.  Its  strength 
may  be  judged  by  the  committee  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  : 

J.  1'.  Matkay,  Toronto  (ilobe,  chair¬ 
man;  Jason  Rogers.  New  York  (ilobe; 
Harry  Chandler,  Los  .Angeles  'limes; 
Hilton  U.  Brown.  Indianapolis  .News; 
Hopewell  L.  Roger.s,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  b'leming  Newbold,  Washington 
Star;  John  K.  Rathoni,  Providence 
Journal;  Louis  Wiley,  -New  \  ork  Times, 
and  David  B.  Plum.  'J'roy  Record. 

.\t  a  special  meeting  following  tne 
convention  yesterday  the  foregoing  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  an  executive  committee 
which  will  handle  the  affairs  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  hetween  meetings  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  'J  hey  are; 

Jason  Rogers,  chairman;  Louis  Wiley, 
b'leming  Newbold.  J.  R.  Rathom.  1).  B. 
Plnm,  J.  F.  -Mackay  and  F.lbert  11.  Baker, 
jiresident  of  the  .A.  N.  1’. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  the  establi.shment  of  a  .New 
York  ofiice.  J.  W.  .Adams  will  be  t.ie 
manager  of  the  Bureau  and  W.  -A. 
Thomson,  assi.stant  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  will  be  in  general 
charge.  Later  on  the  bureau  will  es¬ 
tablish  an  office  in  Chicago. 

Primarily  the  purpose  of  (he  Bureau 
is  to  promote  advertising  for  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  office  there  will  be  files 
of  all  newspapers,  and  here  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  a  vast  amount  of  informal  on 
in  reference  to  newspapers  everj'wheie. 
The  Bureau  will  gatiier  and  index  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  trade  conditions 
throughout  ithe  United  States,  secureil 
through  its  members,  and  also  will  carry 
lists  of  the  leading  dealers  in  various 
lines  of  business  in  each  city.  .All  of 
this  will  be  available  to  any  advertiser 
and  to  all  special  representatives  of 
new.spapers. 

The  Bureau  in  seeking  the  promotion 
of  advertising  in  newspapers  will  not  at 
any  time  solicit  business  for  any  single 
newspaper  or  group  of  newspapers,  but 
will  work  only  in  the  interest  of  all 
newspapers. 

The  plan  to  consolidate  all  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  that  in  the  past 
have  sought  to  promote  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  ne^vspapers,  into  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.,  was  brought 
about  in  this  way: 

Vears  ago  the  Daily  Newspaper  Club 
came  to  existence  and  did  important 
work,  but  being  organized  on  a  flat  rate 
of  assessment  beyond  the  means  of  small 
papers,  did  not  receive  the  support  it  was 
entitled  to.  .About  a  year  ago  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  was  organized  by  a 
few  large  city  newspapers  for  the  .so¬ 
licitation  of  advertising. 

Realizing  that  any  effective  newspaper 
organization  should  include  both  domi¬ 
nant  small  town  papers  as  well  as  im¬ 
portant  papers  of  large  cities,  Jason 
Rogers,  of  the  New  York  Globe,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  of  this  year,  brought  together 
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several  hundred  newspapers  to  form  the 
United  Newspapers,  and  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  received  248  signed  contracts. 

“Shortly  before  this,"  said  Mr.  Jason 
Rogers,  to-day,  “the  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  held 
a  conference  with  Hopewell  L.  Rogers, 
president  ot  the  National  Newspapers,  ' 
','nd  Louis  Wiley,  head  of  the  Daily 
.New.spaper  Club,  and  decided  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  take  in  as  a  Bureau  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotional  work  created  by 
the  three  organizations. 

"This  has  been  accomplished  and  I  am 
transferring  to  this  advertising  bureau 
of  tbc  .A.  N.  P.  .A.  all  the  assets  and 
contracts  with  papers  now  held  by  the 
United  Papers,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  same  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
National  Newspapers  and  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Club. 

"During  the  convention  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  important  papers  of  the  country 
became  identified  with  the  advertising 
service  of  this  new  bureau  and  in  the 
near  future  we  will  send  invitations 
to  new'spapers  of  the  L’nited  States  and 
Canada  with  the  idea  of  largely  increas¬ 
ing  the  membership. 

"In  my  opinion  the  organization  will 
include  nearly  five  hundred  papers,  as 
soon  as  the  publishers  understand  the 


broad  scope  of  the  work  and  the  effective 
way  in  which  it  will  he  carried  out. 
membership  in  the  bureau  has  been  ar- 

"'I  he  basis  of  assessment  provided  for 
ranged  on  the  following  ba.sis : 


1 

Table  of 

Assessments. 

Population. 

Per 

.Month. 

C  ities 

of  l.>,(»00 

or 

less . 

$•1.00 

l.  ities 

of 

to 

25,000 . 

4.00 

C  ities 

of  2.5,001 

to 

50,000 . 

0.00 

(.  ities 

of  .5(1,001 

to 

75,000 . 

8.00 

1  ities 

of  7.5,001 

to 

100,000 . 

10.00 

1  ities 

of  100,001 

to 

200,000 . 

12.00 

Cities 

of  200.001 

to 

300,000 . 

16.00 

Cities 

of  300,001 

to 

100,000 . 

20.00 

C  ities 

of  100,001 

to 

500,000 . 

28.00 

1  ities 

over  500. 

101 

10.00 

“  riiis  table  of  assessment  is  embodied 
in  ithe  contract  form  of  the  Bureau, 
which  soon  will  be  sent  out  to  prospective 
members." 


VOU  MUST  USE  THE 

UOS  AINQEUES 

EXAMIINBR 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

Sunday  Circulation  | 

MORE  THAN  -  -  1  XU^UUU 


The 

Philadelphia 
German  Daily  Gazette 

carries  more 
Local  and  General 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
German  daily 
published  in 
this  country. 

HOWARD  C.  STORY 

Publishers’  Representative 
New  York : 

806  Nassan-Beekman  Bldg. 

Chicago :  Philadelphia : 

1 100  Boyce  Bldg.  924  Arch  St. 


Scott  Six  Roll  “Multi-Unit”  Double  Sextuple  Combination  Triple-Quadruple  Press. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHER 


Npuiark  lEuptiin^  Npujb 


NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


( icntlenien : 


March  27th,  1913. 


'J'he  pre.ss  which  you  installed  in  onr  office,  whose  units  are  so  disposed 
that  it  can  he  run  a.s  a  Double-Sextuple,  or  a  Triple-Quadruple  press,  has 
been  riflining  very  satisfactorily  since  last  December,  and  I  feel  justified  in 
comniendiiig  it  to  anyone  who  desires  a  press  of  such  capacity  and  disposition. 

\''ery  truly  yours, 

WALLACE  M.  SCUDDER. 


W  alter  Scott  &  Co., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


It  will  only  take  ONE  HOUR  of  your  time  to  see  this  machine  in  operation  any 
afternoon.  Please  call  at  or  telephone  our  New  York  Office  for  appointment 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  1  Madison  Ave.  Telephone,  Gramercy  785 
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Some  of  It.  Unusual  Provi.ion.— Will  Crosstown  ’bus  line  (Fifth  ave- 

Be  Headquarter,  of  All  the  Adver-  nue). 

ti.ing  Organizations  of  the  City —  TWELVE  PASSENGER  elevators. 

Twelve  Passenger  Elevator,  to  Be  ^'9''  handling  of  the  passenger 

D  -J  J  TL  r'l  L  n  C  service  twelve  express  and  local  eleva- 

Provided  The  Club  Rooms  Spe-  provided,  furnishing  a 

cial  Accommodations  for  Tenants,  more  eflScient  elevator  service  for  a 
The  new  advertising  office  building  given  area^  than  exists  in  any  building 
to  be  erected  by  the  IVnnsylvania  Kail-  in  Xew  York.  To  facilitate  the  han- 
road  Co.  at  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty-  dling  of  freight,  two  freight  elevators 
third  street.  Xew  York,  a  picture  which  have  been  arranged,  one  located  in  a 
appeared  in  last  week's  issue,  will  con-  recessed  area,  enabling  teams  to  drive 
tain  the  lieadiiiiarters  of  the  Eastern  directly  into  the  building,  thus  provid- 
Division  of  the  Associated  Advertising  ing  for  the  handling  of  freight  without 
Clubs  of  America  and  the  central  offices  interference  with  street  traffic, 
of  the  latter  organization.  Special  rest  rooms  in  charge  of  ma- 

riie  location  of  the  liuilding  is  ex-  trons  nave  been  provided  for  the  con- 
ceptional  in  that  it  is  the  one  which,  venience  and  comfort  of  the  women  eni- 
niore  than  any  other  in  the  city  of  Xew  ployes  in  the  building. 

York,  offers  the  most  immediate  con-  On  the  seventeenth  floor  will  be  lo- 
iiection  between  all  points  of  the  coun-  cated  the  club  rooms  especially  adapted 
trv.  \Vith.iii  a  short  time  after  the  com-  to  the  needs  of  advertising  men.  On 
pletion  of  the  building  terminal  facili-  the  floor  above  will  be  located  an  addi- 
ties  will  be  opened  in  the  Pennsylvania  tion  to  the  club,  including  a  large  din- 
station  for  the  Xew  York.  Xew  Haven  ing-room,  roof  garden  and  facilities  for 
&  Hartford  Railroad.  Tliis.  with  the  the  culinary  and  service  departments  of 
Pennsylvania  lines  and  the  Long  Island  the  club.  From  the  windows  of  the 
Railroad  lines,  will  furnish  railroad  club  a  free  and  unobstructed  view-  of 
transportation  north,  east,  south  and  the  city,  the  Hudson  River  and  Xew  Jer- 
west.  .\s  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  sey  is  to  be  had. 
banquet  exi)ressed  it,  "This  building 
stands  at  the  gateway  of  .Vmerica.”  Lo¬ 
cally  the  building  will  be  situated  in 
of  the 

the  being  within  radius 

of  less  than  blocks  the  following 

<  n  Seventh  .\venue 

all  Xew 

Station 


PAGE  MAT  SERVICE 


Since  providing  ourselves  with  a  complete  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  in  a  new  building  we  have  begun  issuing 
two  weekly  page  mats  for  use  on  Sunday  or  any  day 
thereafter. 

One  is  a  news  feature  page  and  the  other  is  a  full 
page  of  half-tone  pictures.  The  art  for  both  pages  is 
striking,  and  our  etchings  are  deep. 

The  price  is  $1.50  per  week  for  either  page,  carriage 
charges  prepaid.  State  length  of  page  in  ordering. 

Bear  in  mind  our  regular  daily  matrix  service, 
which  includes  C.  A.  Voight’s  7-column  comics,  news 
cuts,  cartoons,  woman’s  and  sport  page  features,  and 
Moulton’s  humor  column. 

Proofs  and  sample  matrices  on  request. 

TflE  CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  CLEVEIAND.  o 


J.  E.  WOODMAN 
ChicasTO 


omic 


on  the  market 


Mr.  Publisher, 

Daily  Xewspaper, 

Anywhere,  America: 

Do  You  realize  that  .successful  representation 
Ml  the  h'oreign  Advertising  h'ield  DEPlvXDS  ON 
<  )R(i.\X  1Z.\T1()X  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  our  organization  is  the  GREATEST 
1!US1N1:SS  GETTING  FORCb:  in  the  foreign 
advertising  field  to-day?  ELl'iVJ'lX  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country  actively  and  intelligently  soliciting 
business  for  our  papers  every  day.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  tbe  advantage  our  ()RG.\N1ZED  F'ORCE 
gives  tbe  Xewspapers  we  represent  in  the  foreign 
field?  That  we  maintain  offices  in  New'  York,  De¬ 
troit,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  our  men 
TR.\VFiL  from  each  office,  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  put  a  solicitor  in  an  advertiser’s  office  any¬ 
where  in  the  shortest  time?  W’e  work  on  commis¬ 
sion  and  DO  XOT  bill  or  collect.  All  of  our  time 
is  devoted  to  developing  and  securing  ORDb'.RS  for 
the  Papers  we  represent. 

Yours  truly. 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman 

Publishers’  Representatives. 

225  Fifth  Ave.  Free  Press  Bldg'. 

New  Tork  Detroit 

Oujubel  Bldg.  Mailers  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  Chicago 


“AH  YES! 
OUR  HAPPY  HOME 

By  George  McManus 


Write  for  details 

International  News  Service 

200  William  St,  New  York  City 


J.  B.  DIGNAM 
Chicago 


Pepper  Talks 


A  brand  new  idea  in  short  newspaper  editorials 
—written  by  George  Matthew  Adams.  Used 
in  nearly  one  hundred  cities. 

‘■/V/’/’cr  7'ii/fr.t  lia-c  taken  this  community 
by  the  scrutf  of  the  neck."— Herbert  Hunt, 
1  he  Tacoma  Xetvs. 

Yet,  this  is  hut  one  of  our  30  famous  shoit 
features,  including  Wslt  Mason.  Georee  Fitch, 
Abe  Martin.  Gelelt  Burgess.  Ruth  Cameron, 
etc.  Write  for  samples. 


The  Adams  Newspaper  Service 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Fifth  Avenue  Building  Peoples  Gas  Building 


D.  M.  BISHOP 
Chicago 


Today’s  News 
Today 

“By  United  Press” 


t!eneral  Office 


B.  J.  BUEXiD 
Detroit 


H.  a.  SCHBTVEB 
Chicago 


WORLD  BLDG,,  NEW  YORK 
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DAILY  CLUB  DINNER. 


portunity,  Mayor  Gaynor  said  some 
very  caustic  things  about  what  he  called 
the  “gutter  press” ; 

I  kuew  1  was  doing  the  wrong  thing  all 
tile  time  when  1  issued  this  order  aoout 
gutters  having  to  be  kept  clean  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  refuse.  No  othcial  act 
lias  ever  caused  me  so  much  compunction. 


Mayor  Gaynor  Takes  His  Accustomed 
Stand  on  New  York  Newspaper — 

Inez  Milholland  and  James  W. 

Schermerhorn  Other  Speakers. 

Quite  the  feature  of  the  fifth  annual  .Most  of  the  newspapers  found  in  the  gut- 
dinner  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  .\ssoci-  M‘r  belong  there.  At  any  rate,  they  can 
ation,  given  last  Wednesday  at  the  Wal-  If “f 

dorf-.\storia,  was  a  speech  made  by  taken  home. 

Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York.  As  has  amekican  JouuMAi.isii  is  best. 

Iieen  his  habit  recently,  the  Mayor  took 
a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  New  York 
journalism.  Though  not  very  generous 
witn  his  remarks  about  the  country 


But  you  people  represent  a  press  which, 
as  1  shall  take  pleasure  in  saying,  is  the 
best  to  be  found  anywhere.  1  have 
watched  the  press  in  Europe.  1  have  seen 
the  newspapers  of  England,  France  and 


press,  he,  nevertheless,  admitted  that  the  ilermany,  and  after  looking  them  over 
.American  press  was  the  best  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Louis  Wiley,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  president  of  the  association,  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and  acquitted  himself  of 
this  task  in  a  very  happy  manner.  He 


the  best  to  be  carefully,  1  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  American  press  .is  far  in  advance  of 
them.  That,  however,  does  not  include 
the  press  of  New  York.  1  am  talking 
now  of  the  country  press.  Of  course, 
we  have  some  splendid  newspapers  in 
'New  York  Uity,  but  they  are  all  afflicted 


.said  that  the  dinner  marked  not  only  with  the  tendency  to  follow  the  worst  of 
the  fifth  successful  year  of  the  club,  but  race  for  circulation,  edUors 

also  was  evidence  of  the  adhesion  to  its  truthlul. 

■  -1.  c  f  have  a  notion  that  1  have  added  to  the 

principles  of  the  United  Newspapers  <.ireulation  of  some  of  the  better  news- 
and  the  .Associated  Newspapers,  mem-  papers  in  New  York,  for  1  think  that 
hers  of  which  associations  were  present  my  remarks  a,boul  some  of  the  papers 
in  large  numbers.  In  introducing  Mayor  have  had  effect.  Wiley’s  paper  here  has 
Gaynor,  Mr.  Wiley  referred  to  him  as  increased  in  circulation  about  100,000 
the’  liest  executive  New  Y^ork  City  has  since  I  have  expressed  myself  on  some 
had.  and  designated  him  "the  publisher  the  newspapers  but  1  don’t  get  the 
of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  City  fh  vii  mi 


Record.” 


Out  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Middle 
West  they  have  some  most  e.xcelient 
.vlr.  Wiley  further  pointed  out  that  newsiiaiiers.  Five  years  ago  I  went 
Mayor  Gaynor  had  considerably  en-  across  the  continent,  and  on  this  trip  1 
riched  the  English  language  of  late,  and  took  a  good  look  at  all  the  newsiKipers  I 


had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  New  York  as  the  principal  amuse¬ 
ment  center  of  the  world.  Speaking  in 
a  more  serious  way,  Mr.  Wiley  said 
that  Mayor  Gaynor  had  made  many  ap¬ 
pointments  without  regard  to  politics. 


could  see.  1  found  them  all  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cities  whieli  had 
been  infected  by  certain  parties,  and  in 
them  1  found  the  u.sual  demoralization  of 
the  press.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that 
a  certain  publisher  who  owns  a  string 
of  papers  across  the  continent  recently 


had  been  a  good  pitblic  official,  but  had  stipteil  a  paiier^^in  the_^  Soutli.  Somehow 
not  fared  well  at  tlie  hands  ol  the  rag-  “ 

hag  press  of  New  York,  not  represented 
at  the  dinner  to  any  ereat  extent. 


MAYOR  MAKES  CAUSTIC  RE.MARKS. 

Mayor  Gaynor  said,  in  part : 

That  I  am  the  (Rlitor  of  the  City  Itee- 
ord,  1  disavow.  It  is  a  paper  of  hardly 
any  interest  at  present,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  tliat  if  I  was  its  (nlitor,  I  could 
make  a  very  iiittresting  sheet  out  of  it. 

Y’oii  people  are  an  association  of  news¬ 
paper  men  ami  tlie  less  I  say  alHiiit  you, 
the  better  for  you  and  the  better  for  .some 
not  here.  Itag-bag  newspapers  cr“  .said 
to  he  not  representisl  liere,  hut  1  have  a 
notion  that  I  e'oiild  <‘asily  disprove  this. 

Y’on  have  men  here  from  .Mbany.  Buf¬ 
falo,  .Milwaukee,  ('iiK’innati,  Fort  Worth 
and  even  .Montgomery  down  in  the  South, 
and  1  sei'  also  soineltody  from  the  New 
York  World,  the  EviMiing  I’ost,  and  just 
think  of  ir.  even  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  It 
adds  a  ni'w  termr  to  death  to  see  some 
of  these  reiireseiitatives.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  eoinpany  if  yon  are.  I 
am  jnit  in  mind  of  the  Spanish  proverb, 
wlih'h  says:  “We  are  all  as  good  as  God 
ma<le  us,  only  some  of  us  are  nimdi  worse.” 
'I’his  is  true  of  the  newspapers. 

Reference  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Wiley  to  the  Mayor’s  efforts  to  render 


this  paper  is  eliffereiit  from  all  the  others. 

The  fair  discussion  of  imhlic  matters 
by  the  press  must  be  invited,  but  discus¬ 
sion  which  is  not  fair  is  of  no  value 
whatever.  Until  I  ran  for  Ylayor  I 
thought  I  had  a  pretty  good  public  rec- 
01x1,  but  right  then  I  had  to  realize  to 
wdiat  depth  newspaper  stxtundrclism  will 
descend.  I  was  .so  shocked  that  on  the 
night  of  my  election,  when  the  people  of 
New  York  City  made  me  their  executive, 
that  I  could  merely  send  my  compliments 
to  the  editors  when  they  asked  me  for 
an  expression. 

PUOPB1ETOK.S  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL. 

Newspaper  proprietors  are  the  root  of 
all  evil.  If  you  wonhl  leave  rei>orters 
and  the  editors  alone,  we  would  have  a 
good  press.  I  have  a  notion  that  re¬ 
porters  and  wlitors  mean  well  enough, 
but  when  the  proprietor  gets  in  his  policy 
and  colors  everything  by  that  policy, 
why,  then  the  newspaper  bei-omes  the  e.x- 
pommt  of  mere  proprietorship.  If  you 
have  a  blackguard  proprietor,  you  have 
a  blat'kguard  newspaper.  What’s  the 
good  of  having  gootl  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  on  a  paper  like  that’f  Except  they 
do  as  they  are  told  and  prostrate  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  told  to  get  out.  Decent 
proprietorshii)  makes  for  deeent  news¬ 
papers. 

After  quoting  Emerson,  to  show  what 


the  Street  Cleaning  Department  more  a  good  newspaper  is'  and  Goethe  in  a 
efficient.  .Availing  himself  of  this  op-  passage  illustrating  how  really  worth¬ 
less  and  negligible  the  unfair  newspaper 
becomes,  Mayor  Gaynor  continued : 

On  a  recent  return  from  abroad  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  Goethe’s  re¬ 
mark  about  the  newspapers.  While  I 
was  in  Europe,  I  thought  that  1  was  miss¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  by  not  seeing  the  Aunjr- 
lean  newspaiiers.  On  iny  return  I  (Ils- 
covered  that  I  hadn’t  missed  anything, 
sras  IMPROVEMENT  IN  OFFING. 

The  press  is  the  greatest  force  we  have 
in  this  country,  and  that  power  may  be 
for  good  or  evil.  As  a  whole,  it  Ls  a 
force  for  good.  It  is  better  to  leave  it 
free  'with  all  its  low  jiroprietorshii)  than 
to  restrict  it.  I  believe  in  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  press,  limited  only  to  the 
extent  that  newspaiiers  be  iield  resixm- 
sdble  for  what  they  .say.  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  amazing  feature.s  of  .\iner- 
ican  journalism  are  passing  phasi's.  and 
that  the  jiress  of  the  country  is  on  the 
eve  of  reclaiming  itself,  and  tJiat  soon  it 
will  turn  back  to  the  high  character  it 
had  when  Emerson  wrote  the  iHieni  I 
quoted. 

ADVERTISING  ON  SUFFRAGISM. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Miss  Inez  Milholland,  who  had  chosen 
for  her  subject  ‘‘Psychology  of  .Adver¬ 
tising.”  Miss  Milholland,  in  her  speech. 


IMPORTANT 

CHANGE  of  RATES 

BeginninK  with  the  October,  1913.  Issue 
the  advertising  rates  of 

MISSOURI 
VALLEY  FARMER 

will  be: 

Per  agate  line  -  -  -  -  $2.00 
Per  page  (740  lines)  -  $1100.00 
Back  cover  page  -  -  $1200,00 

GUARANTEED  CIRCULATION  500  000 

No  reservation  of  space  accepted  at 
the  old  rate. 


Topeka.  Kansas,  April  1. 1913 


Publisher. 


The  BUFFALO  COURIER 

Sunday  and  Daily,  and 

The  BUFFALO  ENQUIRER 

Every  evening,  excepting  Sunday 

are  100%  newspapers.  This  is  true  in  relation  to  their  service  to  the  pnhlic  as 
mediums  of  news  interest  and  information;  it  is  true  as  to  their  service  to  business 
men  who  have  anything  of  merit  to  sell  to  the  public.  The  perfect  modern  news¬ 
paper  is  not  an  organ.  It  is  not  an  apologist  for  sins,  or  shortcomings  of  a  political 
party.  The  perfect  modern  newspaper  gives  its  readers  the  news  uncolored,  ungarbled, 
accurately,  fairly,  concisely  and  completely.  This  is  the  standard  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 

The  Buffalo  Enquirer  was  acquired  by  William  J.  Conners,  its  present  owner  and 
editor,  in  1895,  when  it  had  a  circulation  of  9,000.  It  has  expanded  to  50,000  ami 
is  continuously  increasing.  The  Sunday  and  Daily  Courier  were  acquired  by  William 
J.  Conners  in  1897.  These  papers  had  a  circulation  of  10,000  each,  Sunday  and 
daily.  The  Sunday  Courier  now  has  a  circulation  of  100,000;  the  Daily  Courier  has 
a  circulation  of  60,000.  Both  newspapers  are  continuously  increasing  in  circulation. 

This  circulation  is  not  artilical,  temporary  nor  bolstered  by  catchpenny  schemes.  It 
is  firmly  established,  rock-founded,  home  circulation.  The  kind  that  reads — and  buys. 

This  circulation  has  been  gained  by  scrupulous  fidelity  to  principle,  by  quality  and 
interest.  The  factors  that  have  gained  this  circulaton  are  holding  it — are  ever  in¬ 
creasing  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely. 

Expediency  has  never  caused  the  Courier  nor  the  Enquirer  to  swerve  from  its 
policy  in  the  public  .service.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  their  success.  That  is  the 
chief  reason  why  these  papers  are  regarded  as  a  business  asset  by  people  who  have 
anything  to  sell  to  the  public.  In  proportion  to  its  rates  and  its  circulation  the 
Sunday  Courier  is  the  most  profitable  merchandizing  medium  for  the  business  man 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  A  greater  volume  of  business  can  be  obtained  through 
the  Sunday  Courier  on  a  specific  investment,  than  through  any  other  medium  in  the 
country.  This  statement  is  susceptible  of  absolute  proof.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  critical  advertising  analyst. 

Immediately  upon  .icquiring  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  Mr.  Conners  equipped 
a  plant  as  complete  and  as  perfect  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity,  linked  with  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  resources,  could  furnish.  In  the  mechanical  departments  the  future 
was  largely  discounted.  Facilities  were  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  assured 
future.  Thus,  in  equipping  a  press  room,  with  a  battery  of  four  presses,  including 
a  multicolor  and  a  half-tone  offset  web  press,  to  meet  a  circulation  of  100,000  and 
upwards,  when  the  circulation  was  10,000  or  less,  Mr.  Conners  proved  that  he  had 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  public  to  read  interesting  and 
entertaining  newspapers. 

Multicolor  comic  sections,  extensive  sections  of  special  features,  accurate  depart¬ 
mental  service  in  society,  marine,  railway,  fraternal,  markets,  etc.,  splendid  half¬ 
tones  thorough  local  and  telegraphic  service,  all  combined  with  the  highest  class 
magazine  obtainable,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the  Courier  and 
the  Enquirer  in  their  respective  fields. 

But  the  actual  worth  of  a  newspaper,  measured  according  to  the  infallible  busi¬ 
ness  standard,  is  only  as  great  as  is  its  power  to  obtain  results  for  the  customers  who 
patronize  its  columns  for  advertising.  This  is  not  a  sordid  estimate.  Worth,  intrinsic 
worth,  in  a  newspaper  is  doubly  reflected  from  a  single  source — merit.  To  command 
circulation  a  newspaper  must  have  merit.  To  retain  circulation  newspapers  must 
retain  merit.  To  obtain  customers  for  advertisers  a  newspaper  must  not  only  pos¬ 
sess  circulation;  it  must  possess  the  confidence  of  its  readers.  So,  obviously,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  are  reflected  from  the  one  source — merit.  Herein  the  Courier  aiuT 
the  Enquirer  excel.  They  are  business-getters.  An  advertisement  placed  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  is  a  tangible,  practical  investment,  as  real  and  as  necessary 
to  business  as  clerk-hire  or  store-rent.  When  a  newspaper  advances  from  10,000 
circulation  to  106,000  circulation,  without  recessions,  the  causes  which  are  responsible 
for  that  increase  are  as  apparent  as  sunlight — ^they  need  not  be  stated,  they  are 
known  to  every  person  of  intelligence  in  the  world. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  is  not  an  expense — it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  purchase  of  a  dividend-paying  proposition.  There’s  an  old  “bromidion,” 
used  by  the  ossified  of  the  business  world,  to  this  effect: 

“My  profits  are  insufficient  to  warrant  a  large  expenditure  for 
advertising  ” 

Then  there’s  another  used  by  the  lucky  men  who  have  happened  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  themselves: 

“I’m  so  busy,  I  can’t  advertise.  I  am  at  capacity  at  present.” 

The  fir.st  bromide  needs  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Then  his  profits  would  be 
vastly  increased  by  an  expanded  volume  of  business.  The  second  bromide  needs  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  because  the  market  will  not  always  keep  him  at  capacity.  In 
this  connection  one  of  the  greatest  advertising  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
placed  $150,600  in  advertising  when  his  plant  was  not  only  at  capacity,  but  had 
enough  orders  booked  ahead  to  keep  it  at  capacity  for  one  and  a  half  years.  This 
man  is  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  advertisers  in  the  country. 

A  gentletnan  (name  on  application)  who  has  systematized  his  business  to  ^nality 
and  who  uses  one-third  of  his  entire  advertising  appropriation  in  the  Sunday  Courier 
figures  that  80%  of  the  Sunday  Courier’s  circulation  actually  buys  the  goods  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  newspaper.  This,  on  a  test  of  an  especially  attractive  advertisement 
offering  certain  specific  articles  at  remarkably  low  prices.  In  another  test  an  ex- 
pendtiire  of  $40  in  the  Courier  excelled  in  actual  results  an  expenditure  of  $300  in 
other  mediums.  These  incidents  are  quoted  merely  to  show  the  business-getting 
qualities  of  the  Sunday  Courier.  .Speaking  of  tests,  an  interesting  incident  is  at 
hand  of  a  local  manufacturing  retailer  who  sells  his  own  goods  at  both  wholesale 
and  retail.  He  was  astounded  to  find  that  a  rival  retailer  was  selling  more  of  his 
goods  than  the  manufacturer’s  own  retail  store.  Inquiry  showed  that  the  rival  was 
using  the  Sunday  Courier  extensively  as  an  advertising  medium.  Naturally  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Sunday  Courier  is  greater  than  the  circulations  of  all  the  other 
Buffalo  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  of  New  York  and  Chic.ngo,  handle  the  foreign  I  1 

advertising  for  the  Sunday  Courier,  the  Daily  Courier  and  the  Enquirer.  I 
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THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


t - ^ - ^ 

It  is  read  every  day  by  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  west  of  New 
York  City — advertisers  who  con¬ 
centrate  in  the 

Chicago  Evening 
American 

Get  the  best  results. 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

Prints  and  sells  more 
copies  than  any  other 
Daily  Paper  in  America. 

The  Circulation  of 

THEBOSTONAMERICAN 

IS  OVER 

400,000 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

THE  L\RGEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAM) 

Leads  All 

Daily  AND  Sunday 

The  Omaha  Daily  News 

Daily  Averaae  February.  -  TJ.UA 
Sunday  Average  February  -  44,I0.S 

"The  Southwest's  Greatest  Newspaper" 

9  cents  per  line,  flat 

C.  D.  BERTOLET, 

Mgr.  For.  Adv.  Dept. 

New  York.  Chicago, 

366  Fifth  Ave.  1110  Boyce  Bldg. 

J.  F.  .Antisdel  E.  B.  Spicer 

.S.  \V.  Dl'Bois  S.  R.  Arries 

A.  K.  Hammond  E.  N.  Crawford 

E.  R.  I.ANDIS 

IN  KANSAS  CITY,  Oscar  Davies. 


1 t  i s  a  fact  that 
Without  exception 

a 

THE  BEST  DAILY  COMICS 


THE  BEST  SUNDAY  COMICS 

are  those  put  out  by 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

45  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


“Try  our  perfecting  News  at 
5  cents.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  smut  or  offset  and  is  black 
and  clean.” 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

F.  E.  OKIE  CO. 

Manufacturera  Fine  Printing  Inka 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


muditied  her  topic  to  the  psychology  of  — 
advertising  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  suffragette; 

llie  .'•iiiirasettf  iioiiit  of  view  is  the 
oiil.v  tiling  1  know  uiueli  of.  We  have 
liad  to  auvertise  as  best  we  could,  ana 
We  liave  iloiie  tins  ueeause  we  had  a  good 
coiiniiodiiy.  Itut  lo  market  this  and  get 
tile  attention  of  tlie  public,  we  had  to 
sliid.v  advertis'iug.  W  e  discovered  Uiat 
tile  swiit  and  unexpected  movement  is 
the  hi  St  to  capture  tlie  atteutiou  of  the 
imhlic.  It.n  k  of  tills  lie  several  psycho- 
logi -al  factors,  tlie  most  imi>ortaut  ot 
wiiicii  1  can  be.st  illustr.iie  by  taking  you 
out  into  itie  oi»en  landscape.  As  long  as 
there  is  mn.iing  in  tlie  i>crsi>ective  tnat 
«K-cnpics  the  mind  particularly,  tlie  atteu- 
tioii  of  the  eye  is  .scattered. 

iiiii  let  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  pink 
jiarasol  ai»]K‘aT  on  the  scene,  and  the 
mind  ins-mnes  focused.  However,  the  oh- 
jei-t  trave.ing  in  one  direction  only  soon 
lads  lo  produce  concentration  of  the  spec¬ 
tators'  mental  f.iculties;  a  change  in  di¬ 
rection.  esjieciall.v  a  swift  change,  will 
again  hold  the  c.ve,  and  this  is  what  we 
sullragettes  have  Ikh-ii  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish.  1  think  we  have  succeeded  in  this. 

-\t  least.  We  have  done  our  best,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  go  down  in  defeat  in 
I'.tiri  on  aci-onnt  of  neglect  on  our  part. 

-VdvcrtLsiiig  is  a  praiseworthy  tliiug. 

It  ilraws  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
<'(>mmo.litie.s  it  iiivds  and  egiial  suf¬ 
frage  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  great(*st 
<-oinm(idities  now  in  tlie  market. 

ECOXO.MICS  OF  AinERTISlNG. 

'1  he  subject  of  ''National  Advertising 
from  tile  Consumer’s  Standpoint”  was 
treated  by  I’roi.  I’aiil  T.  Clierington,  ot 
Harvard  L'niversity.  Mr.  Clierington 
occupied  bimselt  with  advertising  from 
tlie  economic  point  of  view,  and  dwelt 
e.xtensivelv  on  the  failure  of  advertis¬ 
ers  to  kee])  abreast  of  the  times.  It 
seemed  to  liini  that  many  of  tbein  em¬ 
ployed  inetbods  that  tniglu  have  been 
effective  thirty  years  ago,  but  which  to¬ 
day  could  not  liope  to  achieve  success. 

He  said,  in  part; 

Tiic  consumer  is  the  last  c<mrt  of  aji- 
lM‘al  of  tac  advcrtis<‘r.  No  matter  liow 
wed  ii.anncil  the  campaign,  liow  well 
wriitcn  the  copy,  advertising,  before  it 
can  hope  to  he  ciftviive,  must  sense  ex¬ 
ist  ing  conditions.  I-'irst  of  all,  it  must  he 
understood  just  wlio  the  consumer  is.  It 
is  assumed  ordinarily  that  tiie  cousumer 
is  you  and  1  and  .some  other  fellows.  At 
one  time  this  delinition  was  fairly  correct, 
hill  it  is  this  no  longer  to-day.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  eonsumer  bought  what  he 
iiecdi-d ;  to-day  he  buys  what  he  wants. 
'I'liiis  the  <-onsmner  ha.s  bivome  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  iiliis  the  conditions  of  his  life. 

.MOUEli.N  METHODS  U.\1)LY  XEKDED. 

1  luring  the  last  thirty  years  a<lvertisiug 
has  undei;gone  so  many  changes  that  to¬ 
day  it  is  no  longer  tae  simple  annouiice- 
meiit  of  the  fact  that  So-aud-.So  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  for  sale.  .Men  to-day  ask  the 
(jinrstioii,  wily  1  sliouhl  buy  tooth  jiowder 
for  Hoe.  in  one  store  wlieii  in  another  it 
is  advertised  for  11K-.  One  s.ifety  razor 
selling  for  and  another  for  a  quarter 
is  apt  to  cause  investigatiou  of  a  rather 
serious  kind.  lu  otlier  wonls,  advertis¬ 
ing  to-day  lia,s  the  lemleney  to  educate 
the  public  in  m.ittcrs  affecting  its  pocket- 
book.  <  In  tliis  aivount  advertising  must 
be  consistent.  it  is  liardly  coiisistem 
wlien  the  value  of  an  article  is  uot  prop¬ 
erly  estahlislied  in  the  advertisement. 

Tile  wide-sju'ead  imhlicity  of  our  day  has 
resulted  in  a  new  sort  of  public  con- 
Bi-iousiicss.  Wider  education  and  greater 
mobility  are  back  of  this,  and  so  is  also 
the  (Miistaiit  upward  teiideii<-j-  of  public 
intelligence.  The  bait  of  thirty  years  ago 
cannot  hope  to  catch  tlie  consumer  of  to¬ 
day.  For  that  rea.son  the  objective  of 
tills  organization  is  big  enough  to  get  the 
closest  cons-ideration. 

.SCitEltMKKIHIItX  A.M)  THE  IlEATITl'DES. 

The  next  speaker,  James  Schermer- 
horn,  jiulilislier  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
spoke  on  “Testing  tlie  Beatitudes — 
Twentieth  Century  Newspaper  Experi¬ 
ment.” 

-Mr.  Schermerhorn  pToved  easily  the 
star  performer  of  the  evening.  In  a 
style  nothing  short  of  Mark  Twain- 
esque.  he  recited  dryly  his  experience 
of  ninniiig  a  nevvsiiaper  more  or  less  in 
accord  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Every  one  of  his  sentences  was  punctu¬ 
ated  by  the  laughter  of  the  diners,  and 
there  were  many  who  insisted  that  if 
ever  the  beatitudes  should  desert  Mr. 
Schermerhorn  entirely,  he  would  have 
no  trouble  making  a  mark  as  a  humor¬ 
ist. 

Alter  paying  his  compliments  to 
Mayor  Gaynor  for  his  remarks  anent  L_ 
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The  Story  of 


THE  PirrSBDRG  DISPATCH 

Started  in  a  Small  Way  Soon  Distances  Rivals — Indepen¬ 
dence  and  Progressiveness  Recognized  Over  the  Whole  World 

The  date  of  February  8,  1846,  was  rich  in  inoincnt  for  Pittsburg,  for  it  was  on 
the  morning  of  that  day  that  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  came  into  existence,  it  was  a 
rather  insignificant  sheet  in  ap|)earance,  as  most  of  the  newspapers  were  at  that  time, 
even  in  what  was  called  the  “metropolis,”  which,  of  course,  meant  New  York  City, 
Pittsburg  merely  giving  promise  of  great  things  to  come,  with  no  great  accompanying 
performance,  though  it  was  then  a  thriving  and  insistent  little  city. 

Ten  months  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  Dispatch  the  great  lire  had  swept  the  city 
and  most  of  the  business  district  had  been  destroyed.  Hundreds  of  business  men 
were  ruined.  Business  was  paralyzed.  In  the  very  |ircsence  and  ileliance  of  this 
disaster  the  Dispatch  came  into  existence  and  was  issued  by  .1.  Heron  Foster  from 
a  “box”  in  Third  street,  the  heart  of  the  destroyed  region.  Such  “nerve"  was  won¬ 
derfully  inspiring  and  despairing  ones  were  induced  to  “buck  up"  and  grasj)  at  new 
situations  and  look  for  new  opjiortunities. 

Mr.  Foster  had  acquired  the  iron  front  building,  one  of  the  first  in  the  city,  which 
for  long  years  was  the  office  of  the  Dispatch,  now  the  Newell  Hotel,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  properties  on  lower  Fifth  avenue.  It  was  counted  one  of  the  finest  proper¬ 
ties  for  newspaper  publication  in  the  country. 

The  Great  Change. 

With  the  return  of  Mr.  Foster  from  the  great  war  the  new  firm  of  Foster  & 
Company  was  organized  in  1805.  The  initiator  of  the  paper  had  a  fine  theory  that  it 
would  be  the  wisest  action  imaginable  to  introduce  into  the  firm  those  who  had  been 
most  responsible  for  the  making  of  the  journal.  For  a  considerable  period  two 
men,  one  on  the  writing  force  and  the  other  man.'iging  the  business  and  mechanical 
forces,  had  made  good  as  few  newspapermen  of  the  time  had  done.  With  the  ileath 
of  Mr.  Foster  in  1868  these  two  acquired  sole  ownership  of  the  Dis|iatch,  and  it  has 
been  in  the  families  ever  since.  These  were  .Mexander  W.  Rook  and  Daniel  O'Neill. 
Mr.  Rook  was  not  only  a  fine  judge  of  all  that  should  appear  in  the  editorial  and 
reportorial  and  all  other  departments  of  a  newspaper,  hut  he  was  a  thorough  printer 
and  something  more.  He  knew  the  mechanical  means  of  producing  the  printed  sheet 
from  “garret  to  cellar.” 

Mr.  O'Neill  had  been  city  editor  of  the  i>apcr  for  several  years  before  be  came 
in  the  new  firm  of  F'oster  &  Company  and  had  made  a  reputation  for  the  handling  of 
news.  No  two  men  were  better  known  in  the  city  than  “.Mec”  Rook  and  “Dan" 
O'Neill.  They  set  the  pace  for  new  journalism,  which  is  continued  to  this  day 
through  that  influence  and  independence  which  has  been  consistently  imrsncd  by  the 
Dispatch. 

Ever  since  that  purchase  the  names  of  the  Rooks  and  O'Neills  have  been  synony- 
nious  with  the  name  of  the  Dispatch. 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  the  history  of  journalism  in  America  there  are  few  other 
instances  of  a  newspaper  being  so  continuously  under  the  management  of  members 
of  two  families.  Colonel  Charles  .Alexander  Rook,  President  and  Editor,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  W.  Rook,  and  Harry  C,  Rook,  the  younger  son,  secretary 
of  the  company  and  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  oftice,  and  Eugene  M.  O'Neill, 
a  brother  of  Daniel  O'Neill,  the  vice-president. 

There  was  no  machine  typesetting  in  those  olden  days.  While  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  presses,  the  paper  was  “se’t  up”  by  the  picking  out  of  each  sep¬ 
arate  type,  the  columns  of  type  would  be  locked  in  “forms”  and  placed  on  a  horizontal 
bed  which  was  shunted  back  and  forth  by  steam  power,  the  paper  being  passed  in 
sheets  by  hand  feeding,  and  never  for  long  years  after  moved  automatically  in  great 
rolls  as  it  is  now  upon  quadruple,  sextuple  and  octuple  Hoe  presses,  mighty  masses 
towering  from  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  rooms  really  two  stories  in  height  and  running 
so  fast  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  motion;  printing,  pasting,  cutting,  folding,  count¬ 
ing,  the  result  of  mechanical  wizardy.  By  the  way,  the  first  “perfecting”  press  in 
Pittsburg  was  installed  in  the  Dispatch  and  was  really  the  result  of  a  fire.  That 
occurred  in  1877,  and  the  interior  of  the  five-story  building  in  Fifth  avenue,  close  to 
the  old  post-office,  was  practically  a  complete  wreck  with  all  of  its  contents. 

The  Latest  and  Greatest. 

Mr.  O’Neill  died  January  30,  1877.  Mr.  Rook  died  August  14,  1880.  The  Sun¬ 
day  issue  was  initiated  some  time  later.  The  F'ifth  avenue  building  came  to  he  unsuited 
for  the  more  prodigious  work  and  the  more  prodigious  presses  required  for  the  doing 
of  it.  A  large  lot  was  purchased  in  Diamond  street  just  above  Smithlicld,  now  occiqiicil 
by  Kaufmann’s  store  building,  and  a  building  that  seemed  adequate  at  the  time  erected. 
This  soon  shrank  to  inadequacy  with  the  amazing  growth  of  circulation  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  printing,  and  the  corner  of  Diamond  and  Smithfield  was  purchased  and  the  space 
for  operations  doubled. 

Again  the  great  increase  of  space  became  too  small  for  the  demands  of  production 
of  a  paper  that  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It  was  decided  to  move  out  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  the  site,  1331-1333-1335,  was 
selected,  and  an  idea!  newspaper  building  erected.  As  all  now  know  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  city,  this  building  with  its  annex  through  the  entire  block  from  F'ifth 
avenue  to  Colwell  street,  the  main  structure  and  the  annex  being  connected  by  a  bridge 
over  Our  alley,  is  the  chief  structure  east  of  the  Courthouse. 

By  native  and  foreign  visitors,  both  professional  newspaper  men  and  laymen,  this 
newspaper  building  in  all  its  arrangements,  all  its  machinery,  the  artistic  grouping 
of  floors  and  rooms  for  the  finest  economy  in  the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

An  Admirable  Arrangement. 

“Mo.st  of  our  newspaper  offices  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  are  straggling,”  said 
an  eminent  editor  and  publisher  of  London,  “and  lacking  in  harmony  of  arrangement 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  A'our  office  of  the  Dispatch  is  one  of 
the  most  admirably  compact  in  the  grouping  of  all  features  oT  the  machinery  for 
producing  a  newspaper,  intellectual,  business  and  mechanical,  that  I  have  ever  in¬ 
spected.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  work  of  art,  it  is  so  splendidly  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.” 

No  prophetic  vision  of  J.  Heron  Foster,  the  founder  of  the  Dispatch,  or  of  the 
Foster  Company,  of  which  Alexander  W.  Rook  and  Daniel  O’Neill  were  members,  or 
of  yet  later  members  of  the  earlier  Dispatch  Publishing  Company  could  have  fore¬ 
told  even  a  little  of  the  proportions  to  which  the  Dispatch  would  reach  68  years  after 
the  first  issue  of  the  paper  in  Third  street. 
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the  New  York  Press,  and  the  country 
newspapers,  the  speaker  turned  to  the 
history  of  his  effort  to  run  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  a  paper  which  he  thought  would 
please  New  York’s  Mayor: 

I  gather  that  the  press  of  New  York 
City  is  not  unitedly  Miind  Mayor  Gay- 
nor.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  press 
of  this  eountry  is  not  always  run  on  the 
lines  that  would  most  appeal  to  the 
Mayor’s  friend.  Epictetus.  But  I  would 
say  here  that  doing  team  work  with  the 
beatitudes  may  be  a  very  worthy  en¬ 
deavor.  but  is_  rather  hard  on  the  man 
who  attempts  it.  'Hie  prospects  of  such 
a  man  retiring  in  his  old  age  with  money 
enough  to  get  dtvent  burial  are  rather 
mournful.  N'ot  all  those  who  pray  for 
the  beatitudes  in  newspapers  subscribe 
to  newspapers,  'niis  is  very  disconcert¬ 
ing  to  tile  man  who  has  payrolls  coming 
due,  and  who.se  only  safeguard  against 
the  bread  line  are  the  advertising  bills 
due. 

My  experience  with  the  beatitudes  has 
not  always  lieen  ideasant.  Of  course, 
some  iieople  appreciate  what  the  Detroit 
Times  Ls  doing.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  Detroit  clergyman,  whom  I  know 
rather  well,  came  to  me  and  said : 
“You’re  doing  a  great  work,  my  boy.” 
Of  coursi',  I  appreciattnl  the  encourage¬ 
ment.  but  noticed  sticking  out  of  one  of 
his  coat  iKickets  a  cojiy  of  one  of  my 
competitors,  while  the  other  pocket  con¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  other.  But  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  will  continue  to  run  with  the 
beatitudes  and  ultimately  we  hope  to  find 
better  recognition. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  employed  the  edi¬ 
torial  “we”  and  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  audience. 

POIXTS  TO  FOI.I.Y  OF  KNOCKING. 

O.  H.  Blackman,  president  of  the 
Hlackman-Ross  Co.,  spoke  on  “The 


Conservation  of  the  National  Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  urged  publishers  to  refrain 
from  the  futile  rivalries  of  padded  cir¬ 
culation  statements  and  elastic  rate 
cards.  In  his  opinion  the  generation -of 
mutual  confidence  among  publishers,  the 
standardization  of  methocs  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  “knocking”  would  do  much  to 
make  advertising  a  more  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Blackman  ex¬ 
pressed  it  as  his  hope  that  within  a 
short  time  the  advertising  agencies 
would  be  able  to  look  upon  the  country 
publishers  as  their  representatives  in  the 
territory  covered  by  their  circulation. 
He  pointed  out  that  nothing  was  being 
gained  my  newspaper  proprietors  and 
business  managers  in  spending  most  of 
their  energy  in  efforts  calculated  to 
prove  the  other  man  4  liar. 

There  is  one  matter  that  I  want  to 
dwell  on  to-night,  said  Mr.  Blackman, 
complaint  is  often  made  that  certain  ad- 
vertLsing  agents  favor  the  m.agazines  at 
the  expense  of  the  dailies.  In  addition 
to  what  I  have  said  about  this.  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  ta<‘tle.ssness 
so  often  encountered  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  You  will  grant  that  the  business 
man  in  his  business  and  soedal  life  has 
the  right  to  choose  his  neighbors  and  as¬ 
sociates.  You  will  also  grant  that  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  he  must  have  the  right 

HERE'S  A  GOOD  BUY - 

THE  READING  NEWS 

A  metropolitan  morning  newspaper.  Cir¬ 
culation,  10,000  and  growing.  For  rates, 
see  J.  P.  McKinney,  384  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York;  122  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


to  choose  his  neighbors  in  his  advertising 
columns  he  uses. 

lUrTTKIl  Jl’IMJMKNT  IS  NKKDEl). 

Nome  time  ago  1  placed  a  contract  for 

A  steadily  increasing 
business — without  the 
aid  of  special  editions 
—is  the  answer  as  to 
why 

THE  EVENING  MAIL’S 

policy  of  accepting 
only  clean  advertise¬ 
ments  is  a  winning 
one. 


203  Broadway 

Who  _ 


a  widely  advertised  breakfast  food.  To 
my  surprise  this  advertisement  of  a  very 
elean  nature  was  stuek  among  the  worst 
form  of  metiical  announcements.  Natur¬ 
ally.  the  adverti.ser  objected  to  this,  and 
iConiinued  on  page  126.) 


New  York 

Who 


►you. 


NEED 

ME 


This  Space 
Reserved  for 
THE  TOPEKA 
STATE  JOURNAL. 


"2,001  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MEN 
f  I  KNOW 
PERSONALLY" 


ILLUSTRATED  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 


No  Magazine,  no  .natter  what  its  cost,  can  boast  of  a  more  impressive 
list  of  contributors.  These  leading  authors  and  artists  are.  featured  regu¬ 
larly  in  current  issues  of  the  ILLUSTR.\TED  SUND.\Y  MAG.\ZINE. 


LEADING  WRITERS  : 


Ricliard  Harding  Davis  George  Randolph  Chester  Wallace  Irwin 

George  Biarr  McCutcheon  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  Anna  Katherine  Green 

Rex  Beach  James  Oliver  Curwood  Ellis  Parker  Butler 

Gouverneur  Morris  George  Pattulo  Chas.  C.  D.  Roberts 

Elinor  Glyn  Gellett  Burgess  Arthur  Stringer 


James  Montgomery  Flagg 
Howard  Chandler  Christy 
Henry  Hutt 
Penryhn  Stanlaws 
C.  Coles  Phillips 


LEADING  ARTISTS  : 

Hamilton  King 
Will  Foster 
George  Brehm 
Worth  Brehm 
David  Robinson 


Chase  Emerson 
Edmund  Frederick 
F.  Earl  Christy 
Hanson  Booth 
i\nton  Otto  Fisher 


PROGRESS. 

THE  l-EBRUAKY  liU.l  ISSUFIS  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATED  SUND.\Y 
MAGAZINE  SHOWED  A  (LVIN  IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME  OVER 
THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUES  OF  IDl’i. 

THE  MARCH  IfiFl  ISSUES  OF  THK  ILLUSTR.XTED  SUND.\Y 
M.XGAZINE  SHOWED  A  GOOD  INCREASE  OVER  THE  MARCH 
1S>1’>  ISSUES. 

THE  APRIL  l!)i:i  ISSUES  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATED  SUND.\Y 
MAGAZINE  SHOW  A  SUBSTANTIAL  GAIN  OVER  APRIL  19'12 
ISSUES. 

These  increases  have  been  made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
lines  of  advertising  lormerly  accepted  (and  which  was  carried  in  1912)  are 
now  ruled  out  of  our  advertising  columns. 


Published  Co-operatively  as  a  Part  of  the  Sunday  Edition  of  These  Seventeen  Important  Newspapers; 


riTTsnuRGii  o.vzKTTE  timf:s 

ROrnF..STF.R  DKMOfRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCI.M,  APPEAL 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-TOURNAL 
WEW  ORLEANS  PICAYUNE 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 


CHICAGO,  Mailers  Building. 


BUFEALO  TIMES 
DENVER  REPUBLICAN 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
BOSTON  HERALD 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Inc. 

2S0  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK. 


DES  MOINES  REOLSTER  X-  LEADER 
RICHMOND  TIMES  DISPATCH 
OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD 
MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
PROVIDENCE  TRIBl'NE 
WORCE.STER  TELEGRA.M 


Tremont  Building,  BOSTON. 
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NOTICE 


This  Company  is  the  originator  and  creator  of  the  Linotype 
art,  and  all  existing  Linotype  machines  are  built  under  its 
patents.  All  Two=Letter  Linotype  machines  are  covered  by 
patents  of  this  Company  having  a  number  of  years  to  run 
No  Linotype  machine  having  Two=Letter  Matrices,  Multiple 
Magazines,  or  the  other  improvements  which  place  the  present 
day  Linotype  far  ahead  of  the  earlier  machines,  can  be  used 
without  the  permission  of  this  Company. 

Any  person  or  persons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  our 
machinery,  or  persons  using  such  goods,  will  be  held  strictly 
accountable  in  the  courts. 

MERQENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY. 
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DAYTON  EXPERIENCES. 

An  Eye  Witness  Describes  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  Encountered  by  the  City’s 
Newspapers— How  the  News 
Rose  to  the  Occasion. 

Dayton’s  flood  struck  hard.  To  fully 
realize  how  hard,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
entire  press  of  a  modern  city  was  com¬ 
pletely  paralyzed  and  three  up-to-date 
papers  unable  to  issue  a  single  copy 
from  their  plants. 

The  News,  Journal  and  Herald  were 
but  two  blocks  apart  and  all  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  flood  zone.  The  Journal  and 
Herald  were  doubly  exposed,  for  heavy 
fire  losses  were  suffered  on  the  same 
block,  and  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if 
their  building  would  be  wiped  out. 

.\  very  few  of  the  staff  of  both  after¬ 
noon  papers  were  in  the  buildings  when 
tl^‘  flcxid  broke  Tuesday,  but  flooded 
pressrooms  ruined  white  stock  and  crip¬ 
pled  wires  combined  to  make  publication 
impossible. 

M.\\\(;KK  MK.Mt  M.VROONKIt. 

General  Manager  Mead,  of  the  News, 
was  at  his  home  on  the  west  side  with 
an  impassible  river  lietween  him  and  the 
office.  Others  of  the  staff  were  in  the 
same  predicament.  .\s  soon  as  the  rush 
of  waters  permitted  the  handling  of  a 
t)oat.  they  crossed  as  a  relief  crew,  only 
to  give  up  their  places  in  turn  to  oth¬ 
ers  equally  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
west  side. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  com¬ 
plete  arrangements  with  the  National 
('ash  Register  management  for  the  par¬ 
tial  use  of  their  printing  plant,  and  the 
moment  the  flood  receded  sufficiently  to 
permit  of  the  passage  of  automobiles 
through  the  streets  one-sheet  papers 
were  being  distributed  free  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  were  hungering  for  news 
not  only  from  the  outside  world,  but 
the  isolated  sections  of  the  city  that 
contained  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Herald  and  Journal  were  more 
heavily  handicapped,  for  the  limited  re¬ 


sources  of  the  improvised  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  plant  did  not  permit  of  the  handling 
of  other  than  the  News,  but  they  met 
the  conditions  by  securing  a  press  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  rushing  the  papers 
across  the  State  and  making  a  distri¬ 
bution  but  slightly  behind  the  more  fa¬ 
vored  News  that  was  able  to  print  on 
the  ground. 

The  strain  to  all  was  heart  wracking, 
but  the  staffs  met  the  conditions  as 
though  it  were  a  regular  occurrence. 
Mead,  of  the  News,  never  left  the  office 
from  Thursday  until  Monday,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  others  who 
seemed  determined  to  combat  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  re-establish  daily  service  ir¬ 
respective  of  cost  and  expenditure  of 
energy.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  were  the  first 
outside  papers  to  get  in  and  make  any 
pretense  of  distribution.  Both  circula¬ 
tion  departments  had  personal  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  ground  who  lived  on  the 
job  twenty-four  hours  a  day  until  or¬ 
der  was  resumed.  It  was  fierce  while 
it  lasted,  but  few  of  those  privileged  to 
participate  regret  the  experience. 

The  Myliut  Case  Comes  Up  Again. 

The  immigration  authorities  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  waiting  impatiently 
for  a  delinite  decision  in  the  Mylius 
case  as  they  do  not  know  how  to  take 
the  decision  of  Judge  Noyes  admitting 
the  writer  to  this  country  and  how  the 
view  taken  by  the  district  court  affects 
their  powers.  Judge  Noyes,  in  grant¬ 
ing  Mylius  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
on  which  he  was  released  from  Ellis 
Island,  held  that  a  lihel  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  moral  turpitude.  .Xssi.stant 
District  .Attorney  Boyle  asked  for  a 
speedy  hearing  of  the  Government’s  ap¬ 
peal  again.st  the  court’s  decision,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  judge’s  opinion  left  the 
immigration  authorities  uncertain  as  to 
what  they  were  expected  to  do.  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
last  Saturday  denied  Mr.  Boyle’s  mo¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
necessity  of  immediate  action. 


Largest  Sworn  Circulation  in  Texas. 

ThcHOUSTON 

CHRONICLE 


(Daily  and  Sunday) 

Daily  Average  (or  March  - 
Sunday  “  “  “ 


34,806 

40,802 


Sworn  slaleinenls  made  LInited  Stales  Post 
Oiliee  Deparlmeid,  regular  examinations  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Adverli.sers  and  sworn  tigiires 
given  all  new.spaper  directories.  Lowest  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  per  llionsand  circulation  ot‘  any  newspaper 
in  the  South. 


Eastern  Representatives, 

LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Western  Representatives, 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

George  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  building. 
New  York  City,  is  placing  one  time  orders  with 
large  Sunday  papers  for  the  Pompeian  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  “Pompeian  Massage  Cream,” 
Cleveland,  O.  It  is  also  transferring  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Co., 
116  V\'est  Thirty-second  street.  New  York  City 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  building,  Chicago, 
111.,  are  figuring  on  a  general  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  for  Collier’s  Weekly,  416  VVest  Thir¬ 
teenth  street.  New  York  City. 


W'yekoff  -Ydvertising  Co.,  25  East  Twenty- 
sixth  street,  .New  York  City,  is  renewing  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  selected  list  of  papers  for  the 
Crex  Carpet  Co.,  377  Broadway,  .New  Y'ork  City. 


Wylie  B.  Jones  .\dvertising  .Agency,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  .\.  Y.,  is  sending  out  orders  to  .New 
England  papers  for  the  .\mes  Chemical  Co., 
Whitney  Point,  N-  Y’. 

Brackett-Parker  Co.,  225  Fifth  avenue.  New 
Y'ork  City,  and  77  Franklin  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  issuing  orders  to  one  pa|>er  in  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  cities  for  the  (iirard  Co.,  “Olus 
Underwear,"  346  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Cates  .Advertising  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  placing 
10  in.  seven  column  orders  with  Southwestern 
papers  for  the  Southern  States  Cotton  Corp., 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  4.i6  Fourth  avenue.  New 
Y'ork  City,  is  forwarding  contracts  to  Eastern 
papers  for  the  New  Y'ork,  Ontario  &  Western 
Kailway,  .New  York  City. 


Tracy-Parry  Co..  Lafayette  buihling,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  is  reported,  will  place  300  1.  11  t- 
orders  with  some  Southern  i)apers  for  the 
Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
is  also  handling  the  advertising  for  the  Silyex 
Co.,  “Glad  Bags  Polishing  Cloth,”  60  Wall 
street.  New  Y'ork  City. 


Donovan  &  .Yrmstrong.  Conmionwealtli  build¬ 
ing  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  renewing  contracts 
with  newspapers  in  cities  where  they  have 
agents  for  .\.  B.  Kirchbauin  &  Co.,  “'Kirch- 
baum  Clothing,”  Bond  and  Carpenter  streets, 
Philadelphia. 


The  Federal  .Advertising  .Agency,  231  AA'est 
Thirty-ninth  street,  .New  Y'ork  t'ity,  is  issuing 
contracts  for  Ilenrv  J.  Roussel,  Inc.,  "Eau 
Gorlier,”  Lotion  Face  Powder  Soap._  1265 
Broadway.  New  Y'ork  City,  4  Place  de  A'osges, 
Paris,  France. 


Jean  Dean  Barnes,  354  Fourth  avenue.  New 
Y'ork  City,  is  sending  out  orders  to  a  large 
list  of  papers  for  B.  Priestley  &  Co.,  “Mohair 
Cloth,”  100  Fifth  avenue.  New  Y'ork  City. 


II.  Summer  Sternberg  Co.,  208  Fifth  avenue, 
.New  Y'ork  City,  it  is  reported,  w'ill  start  a 
newspaper  campaign  shortly  for  Kah  &  Frank, 
“Loxiton”  Underwear,  573  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork  City. 


A\'.  F.  Hamblin  &  Co.,  200  Fifth  avenue. 
New  Y’ork  City,  it  is  said,  will  shortly  place 
orders  with  dailies  and  semi-weekly  papers 
for  the  Reina  Specialty  Co..  295V>  Pearl 
street.  New  York  City.  It  is  also  reported  that 
this  agency  is  preparing  some  copy  for  the 
Magistral  Chemical  Co.,  949  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Chas.  H.  Fuller  Co.,  623  South  Wabash  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  is  forwarding  250  inches  to  some 
Pennsylvania  papers  to  be  used  in  one  year 
for  the  Marion  Slotor  Car  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


M.  ('  AA'e'ls  .Advertising  Agency,  38  Park 
Row,  New  Y'ork  City,  is  issuing  2V>  'tt-  2 
t,  a-  w,  orders  for  six  months  with  a  selected 
list  of  papers  for  James  Olwelj  &  Co.,  Liquors, 
181  West  street.  New  York  City. 


George  Batten  Co.,  Fourth  Avenue  buildmg. 
New  York  City,  it  is  reported,  is  adding  addi¬ 
tional  cities  to  the  list  of  Geo.  P.  Tde  &  Co., 
‘Silver  Brand  Collars  and  Shirts,”  Troy,  N.  Y. 


An  established  reputation  for 
integrity  with  prospective  buyers 


NOT  ON  THE  MARKET 

Rut  will  sell  to  a  good  buyer.  Many 
of  my  propositions  are  just  that 
kind.  They  are  money  makers  and 
can’t  be  bought  elsewhere.  .Ml 
correspondence  confidential. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Newspaper  Broker 
110  EAST  RYDER  LITCHFIELD.  ILL. 


Desirable  newspaper  properties  for 
sale  in  every  state  in  the  Union 


Dudley,  Walker  &  Co.,  Peoples  Gas  building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  making  contracts  with  South¬ 
western  papers  for  the  Chicago  Great  AA'estern 
Railroad  Co.  Chicago,  III. 


Street  &  Finney,  45  AV’est  Thirty-fourth 
street.  New  Y'ork  City,  are  issuing  5,600  1.  con¬ 
tracts  to  some  AVestern  papers  for  the  Chase 
.Motor  Truck  Co.,  Syracuse,  .N.  Y'. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler  .Advertising  .Agency 
1420  I'hestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  for¬ 
warding  20  line  copy  to  some  papers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  for  the  Dil- 
worth  Hardware  &  Electric  Supply  Co.,  1604 
and  417  .Alarket  street,  Philadclivhia,  Pa. 

punlap-AA'ard  .Advertising  Co.,  Hartford 
building,  (  hicago,  and  U.  S.  Rubber  building. 
New  York  City,  is  handling  the  advertising  for 
the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  “Red  Plug  Spring 
.Step  Rubber  Heels,"  New  Y’ork  City  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Publication*  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertisers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instance*  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 


MISSOURI. 


CALIFORNIA. 


GAZETTE-Av.  Cir.  Feb.,  6,339....  Phoenix  GLOBE . . . .  joplia 

-  POST-DISPATCH  . St.  LouU 

_  MONTANA. 

ENTERPRISE  . Chico  MINER  . Butte 

RECORD  ........ .  77TT . Los  Angeles  NEBRASKA 


^  .-Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  26  Jleaver  street.  New 
Y’ork,  are  placing  orders  with  a  selected  list 
of  papers  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  Joseph 
P-  l>ay,  “The  State  of  New  Y’ork,”  AVestches- 
tcr  County  Real  Est,ate,  31  Nassau  street,  .New 
Y’ork  City. 


TRIBUNE  . Los  Angeles 

Daily  circulation  in  excess  of  65,000  copies. 
This  is  the  largest  Daily  Circulation  of  any 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles. 


INDEPENDENT  . Santa  Barbara 


Nicliols-Finn  .Advertising  Co.,  Kesner  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  is  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
Mark  Cross  Co-.  “Mark  Cross  Safety  Razor.” 
New  A’ork  City,  to  be  placed  in  AVestern 
papers. 


George  AA’.  Edwards,  328  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  5  in.  d.  c.  1  t. 
orders  to  a  few  selected  papers  for  Harrison 
Bros-.  &-  Co.,  Paints,  etc.,  Thirty-fifth  and 
Grey’s  Ferry  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Alfred  (iratz,  1061  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  pLicing  the  advertising  of  the  De  I.ong 
Hook  &  Eye  Co.,  "Hub  Hook  and  Eye,”  Broad 
and  AA’allace  streets,  Philadelphia,  with  Mich¬ 
igan  papers. 


Robert  YL  McMullen  Co.,  Cambridge  build¬ 
ing,  New  Y’ork  City,  is  making  5,006  1.  con¬ 
tracts  with  New  York  State  papers  for  the 
Standard  Milling  Co.,  49  AA’all  street.  New 
Vorl;  City. 


P.  K.  Frowert  (Inc.),  23  AVest  Forty-second 
street,  .Ne'v  York,  is  forwarding  orders  to 
Boston,  New  Y’ork  City.  Philadelphia  and 
AA’ashington,  D.  C.,  paners  for  Charles,  of  T.on- 
don,  .-Yntiques,  718  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 

CALL  . San  Francisco 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 

San  Francisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 
C^aat  and  the  Irrigated  States. 

RECORD  . Stockton 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  tell  its  circulation, 

FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS  . Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.  54989)  Atlanta 
CONSTITUTION .  Atlanta 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384).  .‘^Lincoln 
NEW  JERSEY. 

PRESS  . .  .Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

COURIER-NE'WS  .7.7 . Plainfield 

NEW  MEXICO. 


MORNING  JOURNAL . Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK. 

KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS . AlbeTy 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. . .  .Buffalo 
BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 


Richard  .A.  Foley  .Advertising  .Agency,  Bul¬ 
letin  building.  Philadelphia,  is  placing  orders 
with  a  few  selected  papers  for  Notaseme  Ho¬ 
siery  Co..  Masher  and  Oxford  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa- 


The  Siegfried  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Church  street, 
New  Y’ork  Citv,  is  sending  out  5,000  line  con¬ 
tracts  to  principal  New  Jersey  newspapers  for 
the  .Arniitage  Y’arnish  Co.,  ‘‘Armorite  Wall 
Enamel,”  54  Dawson  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Tt 
has  also  prepared  a  Southern  campaign  for  the 
.-Ymcrican  Temperence  Life  Insurance  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  Orders  for  42  line  copy  are  now  going 
to  AA’est  A’irginia  newspapers. 


CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chiesgo 

SKANDINAVEN  . Chicago 

HERALD  . Joliet 

NEWS . .T77:  .T77. .  Joliet 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . Peoria 


JOURNAL . . Peoria 

STAR  (Circulation  21,589) . Peoria 


INDIANA. 


Stack  Advertising  .Agenev  (Inc.).  Heyworth 
building,  Chicago.  Ill.,  is  placing  3,000  1.  one 
year  contracts  with  Pacific  Coast  papers  for 
Swift  &■  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

J.  _  Walter  Thompson  Co..  44  East  Twenty-  LEADER-TRIBUNE . Marioo 

third  street.  New  A'ork  City,  is  issuing  to  a  _ 

few  papers  4  inch  26  t.  orders  for  C.  J.  Moffett  THE  AVE  MARIA . Notre  Dame 

Med.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IOWA. 

REGISTER  &  LEADER . Dei  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL . Dubuque 

KANSAS 


The  Levan  .Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  is 
making  2,000  1.  one  year  contracts  with  Middle 
AVest  papers  for  Pearl  LaSage. 


Lyddon  S-  Hanford  (Inc.).  452  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  Citv,  are  apntracting  100  line 
42  time  orders  with  Mississippi  papers  on  a 
trade  basis  for  the  Hotel  Victoria. 


Cowen  Co.  (Inc.),  John  Hancock  hiiilding, 
Boston.  Mass.,  is  forwarding  2,100  1.  one  vear 
contracts  to  Eastern  papers  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Liness. 


VISITORS  AT  E.  &  P.  BOOTH. 

.\monp  those  who  c.qlled  at  The  Edi¬ 
tor  .\y')  Pi'Bi.isHER  h('oth  were: 

P.  E.  Burton.  Joplin  News-HeraM; 
John  Irvine,  editor,  printer  and  pnh- 
h’sher.  Toronto,  and  secretarv  Canadian 
Pnhlishcrs’  Association;  William  Dar- 
litiR.  WescI  Mfi.r.  Co.  New  York;  Edw. 
M.  Corncy.  Carl  .\ckorman,  Charles  R. 
T.onp,  Chester  (Pa. I  Times:  Milo  Whit¬ 
taker  Jackson  (ATich.Y  Patriot;  E.  .Ad¬ 
ler,  Davenport  (Ta.'l  Times;  Jarnes  E. 
Powell,  Ottumwa.  Ta. ;  H.  A  Brown, 
Bridgeport.  Conn.;  M’.  O.  T  ittick  Zanes¬ 
ville  fO.'l  Timcs-Recorder ;  W  W. 
Chanin,  San  Erancisco  Call ;  C.  L. 
Drake,  .Strotulshnrg  (Pal  Times; 
Thomas  P.  Dawley,  Tr.,  New  York; 
Erank  P  McBreen.  New  York ;  E.  T. 
Perry.  New  York;  Robert  W.  Neal. 
Amherst.  Mas.s  ;  E.  W  Bachman  New 
York  Globe;  George  J.  Auer.  Alban'- 
(N.  A'.''  Knickerbocker- Press ;  “Doc” 
Coone,  E.  S.  Alden,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Artisan. 


CAPITAL . Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL  ^ . LouUville 

TIMES  . Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 


EVENING  MAIL . 

..New  York 

STANDARD  PRESS . 

OHIO. 

PLAIN  DEALER . 

. . . .  Cleveland 

Circulation  for  March,  1913. 

Daily  . 

_  110,365 

Sunday  . 

.  143,525 

'/'INDICATOR . 

.  .Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

TIMES  . 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT . 

. . .  .Johnstown 

DISPATCH  . 

. . . .  Pittsburgh 

PRESS  . 

. . . .  Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  GAZETTE . 

. .  Philadelphia 

TIMES-LEADER . 

.Wilkes-Barra 

GAZETTE  . 

. York 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

DAILY  MAIL . 

....  Anderson 

THE  STATE . 

....  Columbia 

(Cir.  July.  1912.  S.  20,986; 

D.  20.956) 

TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SClMlTAR  . 

BANNER  . 

TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  . 

. .  Fort  Worth 

Sworn  circulation  over  25,000  daily.  Only  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  by 
Association  of  American  Advettiaert. 


CHRONICLE . Houston 


DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 


ITEM  . New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT . New  Orleans 

MARYLAND. 

THE  SUN . Baltimore 

has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 

MICHIGAN. 

PATRIOT  (Morning) . Jackson 

Daily  (Except  Monday) 

Average,  Year  of  1912 
Daily .  10,5^  Sunday .  11,629 

MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE.  Mnn.  It  Eva . Mi-aapalii 

125 


WASHINGTON. 

POST-INTELLIGENCER  .... 

. .  .Seattle 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . MHwaukee 

CANADA. 

AUERTA. 

HERALD  ^ . Calgary 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA^ 

woRLrr^.TT.  ■  ~  . . ’v  tneouver 

ONTARIGL 

FREE  PRESS . Londoa 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PATRIE . Monimal 


LA  PRESSE  Ave.C>r.forl9l2, 1  l4,37lMontrea 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST 


DAILY  ASSOCIATION. 


Manager  Adams  Submits  Report  at 

Annual  Meeting  Held  Wednesday. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  J.  W.  Adams,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  ; 

“In  May,  1912,  the  organization  pre¬ 
pared  an  exhibit  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  attention  at  the  Dallas  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America.  This  was  done  as 
part  of  the  work  for  the  promotion  of 
newspaper  advertising.  An  exhibit  simi¬ 
lar  in  character  but  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  is  being  prepared  for  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  the  Associated  .\dvertis- 
ing  Clubs  of  .\merica.  to  be  held  in  June 
of  this  year. 

“During  the  past  year  the  work  for 
the  promotion  and  development  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  been  conducted  as 
closely  as  our  limited  funds  would  per¬ 
mit.  along  the  lines  suggested  last  year, 
proposing  to  interest  and  to  convince  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

CONSOI.IIIATION  IS  FAVORED. 

“The  reorganization  in  December, 
1912,  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Club,  un¬ 
der  the  name  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  provided  for  direct  solicitation,  and 
the  consolidation  which  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  National  Dailies  and  the 
United  Newspapers  would  ensure  this  by 
providing  adequate  funds. 

“One  of  the  chief  services  that  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  can  ren¬ 
der  is  the  gathering  and  compilation  of 
data  and  statistics  in  regard  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  We  already 
have  gone  very  far  along  these  lines.  We 
cannot,  however,  go  much  further,  nor 
anywhere  nearly  far  enough,  unless  ade- 
quote  revenue  is  afforded  for  the  work. 

“It  is  possible  now  to  give  exact  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  advertisers  that 
are  employing  the  magazines ;  to  state 
the  amount  of  space  they  use  and  in 
what  issues  they  use  it.  It  should  be 
possible  for  this  office  to  have  ready 
similar  information  in  regard  to  news¬ 
paper  advertisers. 

M.UiAZI.NE  ADVERTISING  DF(  REASES. 

“During  the  year  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  at  the  same  time,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  (tf  newsiiaper  a<l- 
vertising  This  is  the  result  of  work  by 
many  factors,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  Daily  Newspaper  Club 
and  its  successor,  the  Daily  .Newspaper 
.•\ssociation.  has  had  a  considerable  part 
in  this,  mainly  through  the  cumulative 
effect  of  its  work  not  only  during  this 
year,  but  during  the  four  previous  years 
of  its  history. 

“Since,  prior  to  the  reorganization,  it 
was  not  authorized  or  organized  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  direct  solicitation- of  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspapers,  it  is  perforce  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  can  indicate  spe¬ 
cific  accounts  which  it  has  brought  to 
the  new  spapers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  of  the  260  im¬ 
portant  general  advertisers  enumerated 
in  our  “Solicitation  List”  last  June  as 
employing  magazines  to  the  exclusion  of 
newspapers,  eighteen  of  these  have  be¬ 
come  general  newspaper  advertisers  and 
twenty-one  have  become  newspaper  ad- 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere — can 
be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Manager 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
KttablUtad  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


vertisers  in  a  small  way.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  and  encouraging  to  know  that  in 
the  last  three  years,  sixty  prominent 
newspapers  of  large  cities  have  gained 
27.3  per  cent,  in  volume  of  advertising. 

ADVERTISERS  OFFERED  AID. 

"The  Daily  Newspaper  Association  has 
endeavored  to  interest  the  newspapers  of 
this  country,  non-members  as  well  as 
members,  in  the  value  of  local  co-opera¬ 
tive  service  to  advertisers.  Such  .serv¬ 
ice  includes  the  furnishing  of  exact 
data  to  an  advertiser  in  regard  to  local 
merchandising  conditions  affecting  the 
commodity  which  he  has  to  advertise, 
and  also  of  affording  a  personal  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  merchandiser’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  local  retailers  whenever 
such  co-operation  is  desired. 

“This  local  co-operative  service  can  be 
rendered  easily  by  newspapers,  and  no 
ether  advertising  medium  can  possibly 
approach  the  service  which  the  news¬ 
papers  can  render  in  this  respect,  for  in 
order  to  do  so  each  other  advertising 
medium  would  have  to  establish  an  office 
in  each  community,  whereas  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  are  in  a  position  to  do  this 
work,  thus  constituting  what  might  be 
called  a  local  branch  in  every  community 
through  which  the  central  office  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  AssiKiation  can  secure 
co-operation  for  an  advertiser.  Over  100 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
already  indicated  their  entire  willingness 
to  render  this  co-operation. 

“The  Daily  Newspaper  .-Kssociation  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  good  of  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field  would  best  be 
served  by  one  strong  association  rather 
than  by  three  associations,  whose  di¬ 
vision  of  work  would  mean  a  division  of 
energy,  and,  hence,  a  lack  in  economy 
of  energy  and  in  degree  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.’’ 

.\t  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  organization  elected  the  following 
officers : 

Officers — I^uis  Wiley,  president.  New 
York  Times:  Edward  Flicker,  vice- 
president,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Leland 
M.  Burr,  treasurer.  New  York  Evening 
Post :  J.  W.  .■\dams.  .secretary. 

Executive  Committee — G.  J.  .-Xuer.  .-M- 
hany  Knickerbocker  Press;  11.  E.  Gun¬ 
nison.  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  W.  P. 
Goodspoed.  Buffalo  Evening  News:  W. 
J.  Pattison,  New  York  Evening  Post: 
Don  C.  Seitz.  New  York  World:  1).  B. 
Plum,  Troy  Record,  and  J.  B.  Wood¬ 
ward.  special  representative. 

Board  of  Directors — Charles  D.  .\t- 
kinson.  .\tlanta  Journal ;  Edward  Flick¬ 
er,  Cincinati  Iniquirer:  A.  G.  Carter. 
I'<>rt  Worth  Star-Telegram:  b'.  P.  Glass, 
Montgomery  .\dvertiser:  E.  V.  .Xlley. 
New  Bedford  Standard  and  Mercury; 
C.  C.  Ro.sewater,  Omaha  Bee:  Milton 
B.  Ochs.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 
W.  11.  Cowles.  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view.  and  C.  M.  Palmer,  St.  Joseph 
News-Press. 


DAILY  CLUB  DINNER. 

(Continued  from  fage  123.) 

I  tliink  that  .von  will  see  the  reasonable- 
nes.s  of  his  act. 

It  is  nothing  umi.snal  for  newspapers 
to  1k‘  guilty  of  this  offense,  for  such  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is.  and.  this  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  has  prejudiced  national  advertisers 
against  using  the  daily  papers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  here  that  this  is 
file  sole  cause,  but  it  certainl.’R.  is  a  con¬ 
tributory  influence  that  has  no  reason  to 
exist.  .Vdvertising  of  a  desirable  class 
shonM  not  be  on  the  same  pages  with  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  clearly  objectionable.  To 
do  so  will  drive  out  the  advertiser,  leav- 
in."  a  hole  in  your  iiocket. 

The  conservation  of  the  national  adver- 
tisoy  depends  upon  co-oi>eration  between 
the  advertising  agent  and  the  newsnaner 
and  can  be  realized  only  if  we  give  the 
national  advertiser  a -square  deal. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Charles  W.  Dietrich,  who  was  to  speak 
on  “The  Ethical  Side  of  .Advertising.” 
refused  to  hold  the  company  longer; 
and.  after  thanking  them  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  addressed  them  at  all.  the 
audience,  as  Mr.  Wilev  put  it.  went 
home,  in  cases  where  this  was  possible, 
and  to  the  hotel  in  cases  where  this  was 
not  possible. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


ALLEN  &  WARD 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago 


ANDERSON,  C.  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Tel.  Cent.  1112 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.,  Mailers  Bldg  ,  Chic. 
Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Tribune  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


CARPENTER-SCHEERER  SP.  AGCY 
Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York 
People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y-;  Mailers  Bldg., 
Chic.;  Cumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY. 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

New  York  Office.  I  W.  34lh  St. 


GRIFFITH.  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 


HENKEL.  F.  V/. 

People's  Cas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  Randolph  3463 


KEATOR,  A.  R. 

715  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Tel.  Randolph  6065 


LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28lh  St.,  New  i'ork 
30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


NORTHRUP.  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 

PAYNE  &  YOUNG 

747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


PULLEN,  BRYANT  &  FREDRICKS  CO. 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Tel.  Madison  Sq.  9729. 


PUTNAM  ^  R4NDALI . 

45  W.  34th  St..  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  962 


STOCKWELL.  W.  H. 

629  People's  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago 
Canadian  papers  exclusively. 


Advertising  Agents 


ADVERTISERS'  SERVICE 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB.  CO. 
21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 


ARMSTRONG.  COLLIN  ADV-  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 


BRICKA,  GEORGE  W..  Adv.  Agent. 
1 14-116  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  9101-9.02  .Mad.  Sq. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 


HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEE-JONES  Inc., 

General  Advertising  Agents, 

Republic  Building,  Chicago. 


KIERNAN,  FRANK  &  CO, 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 


MEYEN,  C.  &  CO. 

'Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ANKRUM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Classified  Specialists 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  COMPANY 

Clearing  House  For  All  Agencies 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

GUENTHER-BRADFORD  &  CO. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising 


LEVEN  ADVERTISING  CO. 

173  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office,  llth  Floor,  Fuller  Bldg. 


THE  EXPORT  ADV,  AGENCY 

Speciaiitts  on  Export  Advertising 
Chicago,  111. 


There  is  only 

one;  sure  wav 

to  cover 

Chester  and  Delaware  County 

with  its  117,000  people,  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  that  is  to  use  the 

CHESTER  TIMES  and  the 
MORNING  REPUBLICAN 

These  two  papers  cover  the  morning  and 
evening  fields  more  completely  than  all 
the  other  papers  combined. 

Write  for  rates. 

Chester,  Pa. 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  Representative. 


The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times 

Only  Democratic  daily 
in  Fifth  Congressional  District 


TURNER’S, ,  BULLETIN 

A  Publisher  Writes: 

“You  are  certainly  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  public  on  Circulation 
Examinations !’’ 

Yes,  Mr.  Publisher;  and  what’s 
more,  I  have  proof  of  everything  I 
say. 

Try  me  on  Proof! 


THE  DATA  CIR.  AUDIT  CO..  Newark.  N.J. 


THE  DAILY  ADVOCATE 

copy*  Stamford,  Connecticut,  g^py. 

.Xdvertising  in  the  Advocate  is  advertis¬ 
ing  that  gets  into  prosperous  homes.  Cir¬ 
culation  5, QUO. 

New  York  Representative, 
O’l-'i.AiiF.RTv’s  New-  York  Suburban  List, 
l.'iO  Nassau  St.  New  York  City. 


WHY  PAY  A  FANCY  PRICE 


When  the  Hoe  Plate-Finisher,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  does  the  work 
in  the  most  efticient  and  economical  manner? 

Wise  publishers  throughout  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  are  saving  money  and  getting  the 
best  possible  results  by  installing  up  to  date  Hoe  Stereotyping  Outfits. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  them, — May  we? 


Below  are  some  of  the  offices  that  have  alreadv  ordered  Hoe  Plate-Finishing  Machines : 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 

Albany  Journal 

Albany  Tiines-Union 

Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta  Georgian 

Birmingham  Ledger 

Birmingham  News 

Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer 

Buffalo  Times 

Buffalo  Express 

Calgary  Herald 

Chattanooga  News 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  (2  machines) 

Cincinnati  Post 

Cleveland  Press  (2  machines) 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 

Columbia  State 

Columbus  Dispatch 

Detroit  Free-Press 

Detroit  Journal 

Denver  Post 

Evansville  Courier 

Grand  Rapids  Press 

Hamilton  Herald 


Hamilton  Spectator 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Hartford  Times 

Haverhill  Gazette 

Houston  Post 

Indianapolis  News 

Jacksonville  Times-Union 

Kansas  City  Post 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 

Lynn  Item 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

Montreal  Gazette 

Montreal  Patrie 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 

Nashville  Tennessean  and  American 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

New  Orleans  Item 

New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 

New  Bedford  Standard 

Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

Omaha  Bee 

Ottawa  Citizen 

Philadelphia  North- American 


Philadelphia  Record 

Philadelphia  Telegraph 

Pittsburgh  Post 

Reading  Eagle 

Regina  Leader 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (2  machines) 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Schenectady  Gazette 

Schenectady  Union-Star 

Syracuse  Herald. 

Syracuse  Journal 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Taunton  Gazette 
Toledo  News-Bee 
Toronto  Globe 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire 
Vancouver  World 
Victoria  Colonist 
Winnipeg  Telegram 
Winnipeg  Tribune 
Wilkes-Barre  Leader-News 


HOE  AUTOMATIC  PLATE-FINISHER 

WITH  DOUBLE  PUMP  FURNACE  AND  TWO  EQUIPOISE  CASTING  MOULDS. 

The  Simplest,  Most  Efficient  and  Most  Economical  Outfit  for  Making  Curved  Stereotype  Plates. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.  -  504-520  Grand  Street  -  NEW  YORK 

7  Water  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.  7  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

109-112  Borough  Road,  London,  S.  E.,  ENG. 


The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

THE  BUILDERS  WHO  COVER  THE  WHOLE 
FIELD  OF  PERFECTING  NEWSPAPERS  PRESSES 

Three  Distinct  Lines  of  Perfecting  Newspaper  Printing  Machines 
For  the  Three  Great  Fields  of  Newspaper  Work 


The  Duplex  Tubular-Plate  Rotary  The  Duplex  Metropolitan  Rotary  Press 
Press  for  Newspapers  up  to  20  Pages  for  Newspapers  with  Any  Number 
and  with  any  Circulation.  Pages  and  Any  Circulation. 


The  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Perfecting  Press 
for  Newspapers  of  4  to  16  Pages  and 
Circulation  up  to  10,000. 


It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  these  machines  is  a 
distinct  and  notable  advance  ovt^r  the  preceding 
types.  Each  is  more  than  an  improvi^ment — it  is  a 
radical  change,  involving  new  and.ijkv^ne  respects 
revolutionary'  features. 

The  Duplex  Flat  Bed  Perfecting  Press,  which  has 
now  practically  driven  all  competing  machines  from 
its  field,  was  the  first  successful  machine  ever 
invented  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  flat-bed 
perfecting  press.  It  was  an  original  invention 
which  has  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  craft. 

The  same  (  dginality  marks  the  next  machine  in 
the  series,  the  Duplex  Single-Plate  Rotary.  No  sat¬ 
isfactory  press  for  its  wide  field  has  been  heretofore 
invented.  Other  16  and  20-page  machines  in  use 
involve  the  gr  eat  handicap  of  duplicate  plates,  com¬ 


plicated  construction,  collecting  cylinders,  half 
speed,  inability  to  print  14  or  18  pages,  etc. 

Turning  to  the  metropolitan  field,  notable  and  re¬ 
volutionary  advance  appears  in  our  Duplex  Metro¬ 
politan  Rotary.  For  securing  greater  capacity  the 
old  builders  piled  deck  upon  deck  uhtil  enormous, 
complicated  machines,  requiring  pressrooms  25  feet 
in  height  and  a  small  amiy  of  operators,  filled  the 
basement  of  the  great  newspaper  offices  with  brain- 
racking,  nerve-destroying  and  purse-depleting 
mechanism.  Tlie  Duplex  by  radical  changes  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  unique  and  simple  devices,  substi¬ 
tutes  therefor  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 

A  leading  general  salesman  of  one  of  the  old- 
style  companies  recently  remarked  that  “the  old 
companies  are  in  a  rut — the  surprises  all  come  from 
Battle  Creek.” 


WE  ORIGINATE -OTHERS  IMITATE 


Visit  Our  Exhibit  in  New  York  during  the  Publishers’ 
Meeting  and  see  the  New  Machines  that 
au‘e  being  talked  about 

We  will  have  an  interesting  display  in  the  PRINTING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES  EX¬ 
POSITION,  New  York,  April  19-26.  All  Publishers  and  their  friends  and  others 
interested  are  invited  to  make  our  Booth  their  headquarters  in  the  exposition. 

DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works :  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

LONDON  new  YORK:  World  Building  PARIS 

Linotype  &  Machinery,  Ltd.  Linotype  &  Machinery,  Ltd. 

186  Fleet  St,  E.  C.  Generai  Agents  for  Canada:  MILLER  &  RICHARD.  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  lo  Rue  de  Valois 
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